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N^53. Saturday, F^3. 4, 1786. 

Minima contentos noHe Britannos. JuV. 

IN a late paper, I laid before my readers a 
letter from a correfpondent, fubfcribing him- 
felf SeneXy on the little attention which is now- 
a-days paid to the rights and jurifdiftion of 
TSme. Since the publication of that paper, 
I received the following application from a per^ 
fonage who claims my attention and regard, by 
defiring me to obferve, that (he is ftill older 
than Senex, and has had more opportunities of 
witnefling that corruption of modem manners, 
of which he fo warmly complains. 
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To the Author of the Lounger. 

THE HUMBLE PETITION OF NIGHT 

Sheweth, 

That from the remoteft antiquity your 
Petitioner was acknowledged and underftood 
to have right to the undifturbed poffeflion of 
filence and quiet, and in company with her re- 
lation Darknefsy was invefted with the power of 
flaying the w:orks and labours of men, and of 
configning them to the dominion of your Peti- 
tioner's ancient and approved ally Sleep. Sleep 
in his turn yielded them to the renewed power 
of Day^ to whom was committed the charge of 
their adive employments. That this regular 
diflribution of Time was agreeable to the laws 
of Nature, and highly conducive to the inte-^ 
refts of fociety and the welfare of individuals. 

That, this notwithftanding, your Petitioner 
has to complain, that, for a confiderable time 
paft, in civilized and polite nations, there have 
been many violent and unjuft inroads made 
into that province, which, in the order of na* 
ture, has been afligned her. That in the me- 
tropolis of the Britifh empire, in particular, the 
diftinguifhing privileges ab(?ve fet forth, to which 

the 
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the Petitioner conceives herfelf well intitled, 
have been violently infringed, infomuch that 
the hours over which (he and her affbciates 
above named ought to have had command and 
control, have been almoft entirely appropriated 
to adion, buftle, aild difquiet, to the great dif- 
turbancd of your faid Petitioner and her friends 
before mentioned* 

That certain p'eribhs, afluming to themfelves 
the ftyle and title of Men of Pleafure, had long 
fmce a licence of adling in their feveral occupa- 
tions in defpite of your Petitioner's exdufive 
privileges herein before recited ; and being con-» 
federated with the powtrs of Wine, Play, and 
other diforderly aflbcijtes, had made forcible 
entries into the territories of your Petitioner, 
and fubjeded her faithful Vaffals to much vex-^ 
atioa and annoyance. But as thofe men of 
pleafure were in fome fort acknowledged to be 
independent of Reafon and Nature, from whom 
your Petitioner holds in fief, fhe was contented 
to pafs over their enormities for the prefent; 
being afTured, from very gteat and refpeSable 
authority, that moft of thofe perfons would, at 
a future period^ be particularly eonfigned to her 
power and dominion. 

But of late your Petitioner has obfefved, with 
the greateft alarm, that perfons of bufinefs, and 
even thofe from whofe high fanftion fuch irre- 
gular proceedings will be moft apt to come into 

B 2 example 
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example and precedent, have made very unwar- 
rantable encroachments on her moft acknow- 
ledged and determinate boundaries. Such per- 
fons, in order to conceal the injuries done by 
them to your Petitioner, have added the crime 
of falfehood and forgery to their other offences ; 
and have marked their proceedings, as if carried 
on under the landtion of Day, with the Latin 
words, " Die Martis." ~" Die Jovis,"— and fo 
forth ; though it is an undoubted fa£t, and can 
be proved by the moft indifputable authority, 
that thefe were tranfadted within the jurifdidion 
and precinds of your Petitioner. Some of the 
perfons, indeed, chiefly and principally con- 
cerned in fuch tranfadions, were frequently ob- 
ferved to have in fome fort allowed the autho- 
rity of your Petitioner, by fubmitting to the 
control and dominion of Sleep, her well-known 
and faithful aflTociate above mentioned. 

That your Petitioner, amidft all thofe injuries 
which (he fuffered, had yet the confolation of 
thinking that they were chiefly confined to the 
city of London and liberties of Weftminfterj but 
that in the country, and the metropolis of this 
ancient kingdom of Scotland, her proper and 
juft rights were more acknowledged and attended 
to ; and that there, affociations both of bufinels 
and amufement generally preferved a certain de- 
gree of refpedt for her dominion, and did not 
wantonly and violently encroach upon her 

13 bound- 
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boundaries. But within thefe few years flie has 
feen, with equal furprife and regret, a remark- 
able alteration in this matter ; and that in parti- 
cular the laft-mentioned perfons, the partifans 
and followers of amufement in this city, never 
begin their courfe of adion till that period ar- 
rives, which, by the original charter of your Pe- 
titioner, was granted to her and her fellow pro- 
prietors herein before particularly enumerated. 

That your Petitioner is not hardy enough to 
imagine, that fhe can prevail on thofe perfons to 
relinquifh the encroachments herein complained 
of. She is willing, therefore, for the fake of 
peace, to which fhe always had a ftrong pro- 
penfity, to give up fuch a portion of her territory 
and domain, as to accommodate them in their 
avocations and employments, provided fhe fhall 
be afcertalned in certain limits, to be hencefor- 
ward obferved without infringement ; and fhe 
fubmits to you, on behalf of herfelf and her Iifler 
Day^ the under-written propofitions on the fub- 
jed. They contain a new Table of Time, to 
be obferved by the polite and fafhionable claffes 
only, referving to the good folks in the country, 
and the lower orders of mankind, their ancient 
and accuflomed reckoning. 

It is propofed then, 

\Jl^ That the year in Edinburgh fhall com- 
mence from the 1 8th day of January, and fhall 
end and determine the i8th of April. The 

B 3 leflTer 
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Jefler divifions of time, called months and weeks, 
to be nowife affedled or affedable by fuch 
abridged computation of the year or feafon ; ex- 
cept that, among the higher ranks and orders of 
the people, for whom this new computation is in- 
tended, the fpace commonly known by the title 
oi Honey-Moon^ fhall be fliortened in proportion 
to the comparative durations of this newly-com- 
puted year, and of that formerly eftablifhed and 
obferved, 

2(iy That the day (hall begin at the hour of two 
in what is now called the Afternoon, and end at 
fix in what is vulgarly called the Morning ; the 
fpace between the latter hour and the former to 
appertain and belong to your Petitioner, 

3^/, Day agrees to cede to your Petitioner the 
Sun, and its various appendages ; your Peti- 
tioner, on her part, guarantees to her filler Day 
the Moon, with all its properties and appurte^ 
nances whatfoever. 

4/i&, Day agrees, that notwithftanding the cef- 
fion contained in the immediately preceding ar- 
ticle, your Petitioner may continue her amneft y 
to all thofe little irregularities which were for- 
merly covered by her fhade, and which flie may 
in this period now fettled happen to witnefs ; 
becaufc the fafliionable circle, to which only 
this new kalendar applies, is above being afhamed 
of fuch pradlices, and can let the fun look on 
(l|em witliput blufhing. 
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5/i&, During the period of this newly-fettled 
year, which is too (hort to allow any interrup- 
tion in its courfe, your Petitioner's ally Reft 
jives up her ancient claim to every feventh day : 
on which feventh day, therefore, every fafhion- 
able employment, bufmefs, or diverfion, may be 
carried on as ufual ; any fuch ancient claim, law, 
or commandment, in any wife notwithftanding : 
Provifo, That fuch conceflion fhall not bar people 
from fleeping in church on that day. 

Your Petitioner humbly requefts. That you 
will be pleafed to take the premifes 
into your confideration ; and, on be- 
half of her and her fifter Day, accede to 
the propofals above fet forth, as well as 
publifli them for the confent and concur- 
rence of the polite world in this part of 
the kingdom, 

NIGHT. 



To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 
Though I hate writing, yet I am fo very 
unhappy, that I am at laft refolved to apply to 
you. Indeed I have no other means of relief: 

B 4 for 
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for telling my diftrefles to any body that knows 
me, would be worfe than death itfelf. I muft 
give you all my hiftory, or you can have no 
idea of my misfortunes. I was eldeft daughter 
to age ntleman of 700 /. a year, who had four 
fons and two daughters. My fifter and I were 
remarkably well educated ; befides beifig three 
years at a boarding-fchool, we had a governefs 
at home who had once been in France, and 
who underftood thorough-bafs perfedly. We 
had an excellent drawing-mafter, and were nine 
years at the dancing-fchool. Though nobody of 
tafte thought the youngeft near fo handfome as 
her fifter, yet, good heavens ! only think how 
lucky fhe was ! — married to a Baronet with a 

fine fortune and a charming place: to be 

fure he is old and very ill-tempered, and fhe 
cries fometimes, and wifhes fhe had never feen 
him ; but I know that muft be all affedation ; 
for fhe has the lovelieft carriage, and the fmarteft 
liveries ever you faw ! — But why fhould I think 
of her ? for it is juft thinking of her that vexes 

me often ; — ^yet I once defpifed her. Well, 

Mr. Lounger, I was once happy myfelf, at leaft 
much happier than I am now. We lived in 
town always, except a month or two in the fum- 
mer, and even then I did not tire fo much as 
you would fuppofe ; for we vifited all our neigh- 
bours, and my brothers brought out their com- 
panions, and we had dances and parties of 

pleafure. 
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pleafure. But when winter came, how charm- 
ing it was ! ^To be fure one had vexations 

now and then. To fee other people better 
dreffed, or have better partners, or more toni/b 
matrons is horrible ; but then, if one takes 
pains, and goes every where, they may foon be 
fafhionable. Well, I went about conftantly, and 
flirted, and danced, and played, and fung, and 
every mortal faid I was fo handfome, and fo 
lively, and fo accomplifhed, and fo much the 
thing — Oh ! why do people ever grow older ? — 
Then, as for lovers, I had I don't know how 
many. All the fmart men ufed to dance with 
me by turns, invite me to private balls, and tell 
me how much they adored me ; and though 
they did not juft afk me to marry them, yet I 
thought that queftion muft follow ; that there 
was no hurry, I might divert myfelf, and per- 
haps get a better huiband than any I had feen 
yet. It is but fair to fay I was not the leaft 
romantic. My mother warned me againft that, 
and I had fenfe enough to be convinced, that 
if I got a fafhionable man and a man of for- 
tune, every thing elfe was nonfenfe. I made 
but one refolution ; fmce my lifter had mar- 
ried a baronet, I would have nothing lower, 
and perhaps infift upon a peer — Good hea- 
vens! to think I have got nobody! — Now, 
Mr. Lounger, read what follows, and pity me : 

for 
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for fome years I was the mod contented foul 
alive ; but alas! misfortunes at laft began to come 
upon me. Silly baby-faced girls turned fafhion- 
able, and were taken notice of before me. Many 
of my companions were married, and could talk 
of their houfe, and their fervants, and their car- 
riage ; — the fine men turned ill-bred fools. In 
fhort, I grew every day lefs comfortable, when, 
to add to all, my father died and left me juft 
looo/. Then began mifery indeed. My el- 
deft brother married, — ^the reft were difperfed ; 
my mother and I were forced to live alone : we 
have no carriage, no country houfe, no large 
parties ; was ever any creature fo unfortu- 
nate ! I find myfelf more unhappy every day* 
Affemblies are deteftable ; I may fit there two hours 
before any mortal alks me to dance ; and then 
fome brute of a married man fays, if I can do no 
better, he'll be happy to have the honour. The 
playhoufe is a degree more tolerable, though the 
horror of thinking who will hand one out, pre- 
vents one from being diverted. In company, I 
fee every body more attended to than myfelf. 
At home, I am miferable. What can I do? 
People talk of friends ; one may get plenty 
of them: — ^but unlefs they are fafliionable, what 
the better are you? Bcfides, if one has no 
lovers to talk about, except to repeat fcandal, 
and tliat one can always get, I don't fee the 

ufQ 
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ufe of them; for my part, I have tried a great 
many, but though we were always mon- 
ftroufly fond at firft, we very foon tired of 
one another. 

Now, Sir, if you have the leaft compaflion, tell 
me what to do : — ^is there any fcheme on earth 
by which I might be married ? To fay the truth, 
I plot for every man I fee, but my plots never 
fuQceed. If you could aflift me, I would be the 
moft grateful creature on earth. No matter who 
he is, if he is but genteel and decently rich. If 
I were married, I might foon make myfelf tonijb^ 
which is all I wifh in the world. Never talk to 
me of giving up the rage for being fo, or of fet- 
tling my mind, and amufmg myfelf with work- 
ing and reading. I tell you they don't amufe 
me. I have worked purfes, and painted trim- 
mings for hours, without being the leaft divert- 
ed. And as for reading, what can I read? 
Hiftory I know perfeiSly ; for we read an hour 
with the govemefs every day ; and as for novels, 
though I get all the new ones, and they are the 
only books I like, yet, after all, they are a pro- 
voking fort of reading: they always talk of 
youth and beauty and lovers ; and the men now 
are fo different from what they fhould be, or 
what thefe books reprefent them, I cannot bear 
it. Now do. Sir, take pity on me and help me ; 
but pray convey the advice, fo that nobody but 
myfelf can profit by it ; for if the multitude in 

10 the 
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the fame fituation were all provided for, the 
world would grow intolerably good-natured, and 
I would have none to exult over. At prefent, I 
cry bitterly whenever I hear of a good marriage ; 
it would be divine to think that two hundred 

were doing fo at mine. Farewel, my dear 

Sir ; forgive this trouble, and believe me your 
fincere friend, and I hope foon, grateful fervant, 

JESSAMINA. 



N^54. Saturday, February 11, 1786. 

Bs ne tar dent pas a obeir a cette maladie generate qui prenpite^ 
toute lajeunejft de province vers Pabime de corruption. 

Tableau de Paris. 

'Tpo the hiftorian and the antiquary it is mat- 
ter of curious inveftigation to trace the 
progrefs of expence and luxury through the dif- 
ferent ftages of cncreafmg wealth and advancing 
refinement in a country, and to obferve the war 
which for fome time is carried on between the 
reftraining powers of grave and virtuous legifla- 
tors, and the diffipated inclinations of a rich and 
luxurious people. In this conteft indeed, the 
inequality of the parties is eafily difcernible, and 
the cfFcdts of that inequality readily forefeen. 

The 
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The firft fumptuary law that is pafled is the fig- 
nal of that growing opulence which is foon to 
overturn it ; and the weak T>arriers of fucceffive 
reftraints and regulations are in vain oppofed to a 
force, which the progrefs of time and of man- 
ners daily renders more irrefiftible. Luxury, 
Jike a river, is harmlefs amidft the barren moun- 
tains where it firft begins to rife; but in the fruit- 
ful vallies of its after-courfe, its fize is enlarged, 
and its power encreafed, in proportion to the 
mifchief it may caufe ; and the mounds which 
were oppofed to its encroachments, only ferve to 
mark the defolation it has made. 

Great cities are the natural ftages for luxury 
and diflipation of every fort. Againft great 
cities, therefore, the lawgiver fometimes, as well 
as the moralift, has exerted his authority, and 
endeavoured to hinder people from crouding to- 
gether, to wafte their means, and to corrupt their 
principles, in that circle of extravagance, of va- 
nity, and of vice, to which a town gives fcope 
and encouragement. In Scotland, at a very 
early period, attempts were made to control this 
abufe, as it was thought, by law. More than 
three centuries ago, it was " ftatute and or- 
dained. That the Lords Ihould dwell in their 
caftlcs and manours, and expend the fruit of their 
lands in the countrie where their lands lay." — 
And King James I. of England, when tranf- 
plantcd into the richer foil of our fiftcr kingdom, 

had 
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had not forgotten the wholefome reftridions of 
his anceftors. In his fpeech in the Star-cham- 
ber, anno 1616, he inveighs againfl the over- 
grown fize of London, which he declares was 
become a nuifance to the whole kingdom. After 
enumerating many pernicious confequences of 
which this was the caufe, and afcribing the evil 
in terms rather ungallant as well as coarfe, to the 
influence of the Ladies *, he goes fo far as to fay^ 
that he would have the new buildings pulled 
down, and the builders committed to prifdri. 

In thefe days of liberty and enlarged ideas, 
the reftraints of law, or the recommendations 
of royalty, are not employed to check abufes of 
that fort which do not violate the great bonds of 
fociety, or openly difturb the good order and go- 
vernment of the ftate. The law is contented to 
punifli public crimes ; private vices and private 
follies it leaves to the cognizance and the cenfure 
of the preacher and the moralift, or to the 
lighter corredlion of the fatirift or the come- 
dian. Thefe reformers are of that milder clafs 

* ** One of the greateft caufes of all gentlemen's defire, that 
have no calling or errand to dwell in London, is apparently the 
pride of the %vomen ; for if they bee wives, then their hufbands ; 
and if they bee maydes, then their fathers^ muft bring them up 
to London, becaufe the new fafhion is to be had no where but in 
London: and here, if they bee unmarried, they marr their mar- 
riages ; and if they bee married, they lofe their repuutions, and 
rob their hufbands purfes." 

IForks of K. James in folio, p. 567, 568:. 

who 



*. 
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who are fatisfied if they can circumfcribe, though 
they do not extirpate the mifchief. Indeed it is 
to be doubted if they defire to extirpate it ; or 
whether they do not, like good fportfmea with 
foxes, only wifh to run down part of the game, 
and leave a breed, for their own amufement^ 
behind. 

Of the hunters of folly and of diflipation, 
great cities have not failed to attradt the notice, 
and awaken the cenfure. Rome^ Paris^ and Lon^ 
dotij have found Jtvocnals^ Botkausy and yobn- 
fonsj to attack them. But on this fubjed: in ge- 
neral, I know nobody who has hit on a better 
idea for expofing them than the author of 7r^ 
tram Shandyy who in fome paffa^ of that ec- 
centric and witty performance, makes one of his 
perfonages propofe, that judges fhould be ap- 
pointed at the avenues of every metropolis, 
where each perfon, when he arrives from the 
country, fhould be obliged to give an account of 
the bufinefs which brings him to town. Unfor- 
tunately, he has only ftarted without purfuing 
the thought ; and the imagination is left to fup- 
pofe the general effedt of the enquiry, without 
being led to any particular examination of indi- 
viduals. 

I was mentioning this the other day to a bro- 
ther Lounger of mine, whom I have for fome 
time remarked as the humourift of his circle in 

the 
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the cofFee-houfe where we occafionally meet. He 
catched the idea immediately ; and having fiuiled 
fome moments to himfelf as if inwardly enjoying 
it, " What a precious catalogue of fools/' faid 
he, " might one have had even here, if fuch an 
examination had taken place of thofe who refort 
to Edinburgh for the winter ! But for this fea- 
fon I can in fome degree fupply the omiflion : 
you muft know I am fworn brother, as Prince 
Hal fays, to fome of the moft intelligent waiters 
at one or two of the hotels here in the neighbour- 
hood ; and thefe rafcals, who are z&fmoky as the 
devil, entertain me now and then with an ac- 
count of arrivals^ as they call it, not only in 
their own l^itifes, but in thofe around them; 
for they have all a hawk's eye for a poft-chaife 
or a travelling coach, and mark thofe who go 
paft as well as thofe who ftop at their doors. I 
have aftually taken down fome memoranda of 
their intelligence ; but I have not the pocket-book 
here at prefent: put me in mind, and I will 
fhew it you to-morrow." — I did not fail to re- 
quire the fulfilment of the promife; and next 
day my acquaintance, being in a hurry, gave me 
the book home with me, from which I made 
fome extracts, which I fhall take the liberty of 
laying before my readers, along with the notes 
which the gentleman feemed to have fet down, 
as a fort of common place on the fails he had 

collcded. 
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collected. Hiey were entered under feveml 
leaves, on the firil of which was this motto : 

-They run. 



Some to undo^ and fome to be undone. 

December 20. A coach with eight infides, be- 
fides two boys and their governor in the cfilly^ 
came to town for the education of their chil- 
dren;— a large fimiily ; could not afibrd to keep 
them in the country ; therefore taken a houfe in 
town at fixteen guineas a mondi, next door to 
Lady Rumpus. — ^The two ddeft Mifles went 
firaight to die millincr*s"'over the way*— Mamma 
called for the Aflembly fubicripti<»i-hook. — «- 
Lady Rumpus has been fo obliging as to fet down 
her name ; ihe added Miis Eliza's and Mifs So- 
phials:—" they mull not," flic iaid, ** be 
foundered in their education."— The two young 
Ladies returned from Mrs. Robert/on^ % with new 
Hats on their heads, new Bofomsj and new Be^ 
binds in a band-box.— (Note. Verification of the 
cant vulgarifin about a band-box.) — ^Mifs Sophia 
tore her hat in getdng in at the parlom: door. 

January %. Another family with three tall 
young Ladies, — come to town for hufbands,— 
Yquired by a gentleman in a hunting uniform on 
a handfome bay gelding. The houfekeeper, who 
came fome time after, mounted on a pad behind 
one of the footmen, faid the gentleman on the 
bay gelding was an admirer of the eldeft of the 

VOL. II. c three 
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three young ladies ; that they hoped it would 
have been a match before now, but people were 
fo fhy in the country ; they would be better ac- 
quainted in town. The young gentleman's valet 
befpoke a room for his matter next door to hi» 
fweetheart's. 

In the afiemoon^ two Ladies in mourning, in 
an old-fafliioned chariot, drove by a fat coach- 
man in jack-boots, and attended by a plough-boy 
on a rat-tailed coach-horfe. Humphrey called 
for a tankard of porter, and told all about the 
Ladies, in the kitchen. The young one, an 
heirefs, who has lately buried her brother, and 
taken poflefiion of his eftate, and^ is come to 
town to learn how to make a figure. The elder, 
a widow, a relation, who has been with her 
young kinfwoman ever fince her brother's death ; 
a wife lady, who is to teach her young friend 
fafhion and fentiment. Their carriage was flop- 
ped on the flreet by a drove of cattle, and one 
of them gored the rat-tailed horfe behind. The 
widow fcolded, and afked if they knew whole 
chariot it was they incommoded. 
(Note. A parallel between the widow and the 
• grafter; but he came to town to fell his own. 
cattle.) 

Jafwary 2^. Two young gentlemen and a 
pointer in a chaife and four, fplafhed to the eyes. 
The youngeft called by his companion Sir John. 
Sir John pulled out his watch at the door- 
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** Run it in an hour and feventeen minutes, 
damme." — Gave the poft-boys a crown. His 
companion ordered their beds, and every thing 
in the houfe for fupper. Sent the boot-ketch to 
Hart\ for a pair of Spanifh boots ; to Bruce ^ 
for patent fpurs, a bludgeon flick, a pair of 
buckles, and a tobacco-box« Called for a bottle 
of gin, a caraff of water, and a pack of cards, to 
take a hand at brag till fupper-time* 

(Note. T!be young felloe infcarlet is at prtfcnt a 
Natural ; bis companion will turn him into a 
Maker.) 

Same day. An elderly grave-looking gentle^ 
man, with a grey-haired fervant in a plufli coat, 
and velvet-cap, riding after him, with a large 
portmanteau and a wax-cloth bag. An excife- 
officer^ who was paffing^ talked of examining his 
baggage. John opened the portmanteau and 
bag, and (hewed him what was within. Nothing 
but parchments and papers relating to a law- 
fuit, about two roods of ground, which had laft- 
ed for fix winter feflions, between him and his 
neighbour Dr. 7g^/.— A little fquat man rode by 
him on a dun pony: John faid, this was hit 
mailer's country lawyer, who had been of the 
greateft ufe to him in his procefs, and who in- 
deed fcarce'did any thing elfe but attend to this 
gentleman^s affairs. 

c 2 ^anuary^ 
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January ^. A jolly, red-faced, middle-aged 
Gentleman, with hia fervant in the chaife along 
with him, and a little medicine-chefl, as be called 
it, with fquare bottels, and labels upon them 
written in Dutch. Came to town to confuk 
about his gout ; but his man told the chamber- 
maid he always left the country when a club 
4)roke up in a little town near him, of which he 
was the oldeft member. John faid, he wifhed 
-the winter were fairly over, and they were got 
iafe out of Edinburgh again ; becaufe it was hard 
living in this town of ours. " In the country,*' 
faid John, " we get drunk but once a-day, and 
^are generally in bed by eleven.*' 

January 6. In a return chaife from the weft, 
ttkbardlW. and Hamlet Prince of Denmark.—* 
Set down the Queen at the tap-room. Ophelia 
and her three children to come by the caravan. 

Mem. to the waiter, who is an old acquaint- 
ance of Richard's, to fend to the waggon for 
the parcels . my legs and back to my own lodg- 
ings: Faljlajf^ belly, and BardolpV^ nofc, to 
HalUon^. 

January 8. Pafled a coach with Ladies ; two 

*xnaid-fervants, and an old butler, in a chaife 

behind, the gentleman and his fon on horfeback. 

Mr. from (hire, gone to his own 

houfe. No. 7. — Send word to the poor widow 
who loft her hufl)and laft week. — 

13 Here 
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Here the journal flopped fhort, for that gen- 
tlemaQ^s good ad^ions are not eafily traced ; but 
I could fupply the blank, for No. 7. is the houfe 
of my excellent friend Benevolus. From the 
country, where he has encouraged induftry, and 
difFufed happinefs all around him, he comes at * 
this feafon, like the fun^ to cheer and gladden 
the inhabitants of another hemilphere. He 
comes to town to find a new fcene for his own 
virtues, and to fhew his children that world which 
is to profit by theirs. The fociety which he en- 
joys, and into which he introduces his family, 
is chiefly of that fort which is formed to inftru<3; 
and to improve them. If fometimes of a gayer or 
more thoughtlefs kind, it is however always un- 
tainted with vice and undebafed by folly ; for 
there are no focial moments, however much un-. 
bent or unreftraiiied, on which a wife and goo4 
man does not ftamp fomewhat of the purity and 
dignity of his own nature. At Benevolui^ table^ 
I have feen the fame guefts behave with the 
moft perfect propriety and good manners, who 
but a few doors from him held a converfation 
and deportment equally repugnant to both. 
Nor does his benignity hold out lefs encoiurage- 
ment to the worthy, than his good fenfe and 
virtue impofe reverence on the unthinking. At 
his table, unaffuming merit fits always at her 
eafe, and confcious obligation feels perfed: inde-i 
pendence. Nobody ever cites his power or his 

c 3 rank,. 
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rank, but to lUuffarate the noblenefs of his mind; 
nor fpeaks of his wealth, but as the inftrunoLent 
of his benevolence. 



^"55. Saturday, February iS^ 1786, 
To the Author of the Lounger. 

•< 'nuT indeed I have generally remarked, 
•■-' that people did fo only becaufe they 
could not do better." So fays Colonel Cauftic 
of the manners of certain individuals in his own 
days, who fometimes, as well as we, tranfgrefled 
the bounds of ftrift decorum, and tried to make 
rudenefs pafs for raillery, or indecency for wit. 
I admit the fairnefs of his judgment in the cafes 
there fpoken of; and I heartily wifli they were 
the only inftances where we indulge our foibles 
under falfe pretences, and abfurdly attempt to 
make a merit of our defers. But I am afraid 
there are few kinds of impofition which we are 
more given to praftife on the world, and even on 
ourfelves ; and that too in particulars far more 
Important than thofe fo offenfive to the Colonel, 
though in this I (hould regret to be underftood as 
meaning that the latter are of little moment. 

I find 
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I find, Sir, I am perfonally too much interefted 
in this fubje£k to fpeak long of it in general 
terms. At the fame time I have no intention^ 
likefome of your correfpondents, to give you a 
hiftory of myfelE Suffice it to know, that 
though by birth a gentlewoman, and educated 
to profpe£ks which I well remember were the 
envy of my young companions, I was long 
ago reduced, by the misfortunes of my family, 
to accept and even to be thankfuj for a very 
humble ftation; and have lived thefe many 
years as the attendant of a lady, who is in- 
deed of the fame blood with myfelf, but 
whom I now muft needs call my fuperior. It 
is with her, as a ftriking example of the felf- 
deception mentioned, that I mean to bring 
you and your readers acquainted; in hope, 
no doubt, at the fame time, to meet with 
fome fympathy in my fufFerings under her 
dominion. 

Not that I would reprefent my patronefe 
as without her (hare of merit neither ; for good 
qualities flie certainly has. But what has 
marred the whole fruit and harveft of them, 
this lady was born — ^with too Jlrong feelings y 
to ufe her phrafe for it, — or, to fpeak my own 
fenfe of the matter — ^with pretty violent paf-» 
fions. By proper means, employed at an early 
period of life, this vivacity of difpofition 
might, at leaft to a certain degree, have beep 

c 4 corredled. 
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correded. But while fhe was a child, her 
parents were too fond of her to chaitife her 
faults, or perhaps to difcem that fhe had an j ; 
and fhe loft thefe tutors before reaching the 
age when her behaviour to themfelves might 
ipoflibly have taught them the propriety of 
ihowing lefs indulgence. She had befides the 
misfcJttune, for fuch I muft account it, of be- 
ing reckoned, when fhe grew up, among the 
fineft women of her time; a circumftance 
which did not much contribute to reflrain the 
(allies of caprice, nor to engage her in the 
profitable but ungrateful labour of difcovering 
her defefts. Add to this, fhe was introduced 
to the world while as yet a mere girl, and 
precifely at that aera of fisdhion, when, owing 
I believe to certain novels then recently pub- 
Kfhed, and in the very height of their po- 
pularity, the ftyle of converfation was wholly 
fentimental ; and the women univerfally vied 
one with another (in which they were imitated 
by fome of the men) in making proof of the 
ftrength and the delicacy of ihtir feeling. 

Mifs Nettletop was of the very frame and 
conftitution to be caught with the prevailing 
malady. Fond of admiration to excefs, and 
delighted with the generous fyftem that raifed 
mere fpeculative fenfibility, of which fhe had 
enough, to the very top of the lift of virtues, 
ihe quickly diftinguifhed herfelf among its de- 
clared 
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dared votanes. The Gofpels of Sentiment 
(if fo I may call the books in queftion) were 
never out of her hands ; fhe had their texts 
and phrafeology at all times in h^ mouth; 
«nd thus, by perpetual indulgence in one melt- 
ing (brain, having in time perfuaded herfelf 
diat fhe was lA truth one of the tendereft and 
moft refined of human beings, (he gave herfelf 
up at laft entirely to the dire^ion of her feelings, 
as inftindive guides, far furer and more infal*^ 
lible than obfervation or refle&ion. 

Had her delufion (lopped here, it would 
have been comparatively innocent, and more 
properly the fubjed of ridicule than of ferioua 
complaint But, alas. Sir! what was a moft 
unlucky overfight in learning to think thus fa« 
vourably of her own heart, and to entertain 
this fo profound refped for her emotions, (he 
qmitted to take the neceffary pains for diftin* 
giufhing the difierent kinds of emotion one 
from ai^other, nor feparated with perfed juftice 
the amiable from the difagreeable : but inad- 
vertently, among the multitude of thofe that 
hadthefuSerings of her neighbotir for their ob- 
ject, contra&ed a leaning alfo toward fome few 
others, hidden under the former, I fuppofe, which 
tended purely to her own gratification. 

The truth is, that Mifs Nettletop, perhaps 
without being confcious of it, had not been the 
lefs ready to inlift among the profelytes of Senti- 
ment, 
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ment| that fhe founds or thought (he found, in 
their creed, the appearance of an apology for 
certain vivacities, which, as already hinted, it 
would have coft her fomc trouble to get the bet- 
ter of J and even faw a fpecious pretence, in 
various inftances, for holding them out ajs fo 
many perfediions. No wonder fhe turned fond 
ef a fyflem in which fhe learned, that the 
quicknefs of her temper was not a vice, as fome 
would have her to believe, but at worft a par* 
donable, or rather amiable weaknefe, naturally 
attendant (as fome mote of weaknefs will ever 
attend all huipan excellence) on a heart fo much 
more alive than that of other people; and 
which often difguifed her anger or her fpite, 
under the more pleafing form of exceffive de- 
licacy; a delicacy more unfortunate for her- 
felf than for others, fince it rendered this or 
toother fmall foible in her accjuaintance infu£- 
ferable, and diftrefled her with circumftances of 
minute offence, beyond the conception of vuU 
gar and ordinary fouls. 

It was thus, Sir, that her eyes were early 
fhut upon a part of her composition, which it 
much behoved her to guard againft, and which is 
now the caufe why, with feveral good qualities, 
and in fpite of many good actions, fhe is the 
plague of all who live with her, and has hardly 
one real friend in the world. So long indeed 
as fhe was young and beautiful, and the world 

prqfpereci 
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profpered with her, thefe were circumftances 
to keep her in good humour with herfelf, and 
to hinder the little feverifh fits which Ihe was 
fubjed: to from changing into a fettled habit« 
But Mifs Nettletop has met with crofles in life, 
as who is there that paffes through life with- 
out them? She was married to a Mr. Tempeft, a 
man of large fortune, but diflblute manners. 
They lived but uncomfortably together, if the 
world may be believed; and he has now for 
fbme time refided apart from her and abroad. 
She never had a child ; and (he was fome years 
ago a£9i£ted with a fevere and tedious illnefs, 
which neither her health nor her looks are ever 
likely to recover. She is now, at any rate, of 
that time of life, when the love of admiration 
becomes rather a troublefome companion to 
one's felf, and lidiculous to others. In thefe 
circumftances, it is obvious how faft her irritable 
habit of mind muft gain ftrength, and how 
fatal it muft prove, both to her own peace, and 
to that of all within her walls. One half her 
time is fpent in bemoaning her misfortunes. 
They are literally her bufinefs and her enter- 
tainment: She ruminates all day her dreadful 
fate ; nor is there any thing that would more 
mortally offend her than an attempt to depreciate 
her miferies. — Hence, Sir, (he is quite over- 
run with melancholy, as fhe calls it ; or rather 
(tp call things by their right names) with dif- 

content 
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content and chagrin: for her afflidion, what- 
ever (he may think, is by no means of Vlola^s 
kind, that preys and conlumes in filence ; oa 
the contrary, from her original caft of tempet^ 
her melancholy exerts itfelf full as much oa 
thofe who are about her as oh herfelf. She 
feems indeed convinced, that her unparaliehed 
difhreiTes fliould render her the objed of univer- 
ial intereft (an expeAation in which fhe is by 
no means always gratified), and that between 
thefe and litr Jlrengtb of feelings which renders 
every thing a torture to her that is not pleafant, 
ihe has gained an upqueflionable right to have 
her own way in all diings and in all conipa-- 
nies. The refult of which is, that fore to the 
annoyance of all her dependents, and I am 
afraid not much to her own comfort, every whim 
and humour, and every fuggeftion of paffion^ 
are implicity obeyed under the name of Senfi-- 
bility. 

You will eafily underfland that it is among 
her domeftics this forwardnefs of temper is moft 
feverely felt : I am forry to add, I am myfelfi 
the perfon that chiefly does penance under it. 
For though I fit at table with the miftrefs of the 
houfe, and am not called by my Chriftian name 
like the other fervants, nor indeed receive like 
them any recompenfe for my fervices, I am, in 
truth, no other than a fervjmt ; and my pecu- 
liar department is underftood to be, that of keep-^ 

ing 
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ing Mrs. Tempeft qmet, or eafy, as it is called; 
a taik far harder than falls to the lot of any other 
-of the houfehold. I ftrive ail I can to pleaie 
her : but alas ! to what purpofe, when I hayb 
hourly the mortification to find, that I ihock 
^d difcompofe fome refined and fublimated feel- 
ing, which I have not the leaft conception of ^ 
How to behave on thefe occafions I know not. 
For if I fay notlung, I am fiillen : if I expbun 
but ever fo gently, my violence is intolerable ; 
and if I make acknowledgments, my fubmiflion 
is feigned ; which I find, to a perfon of ienti'- 
ment, is of all things the moft provoking. 

I am afiraid I grow tedious ; but it is fome re- 
lief to fpeak of one's hardfhips. The publication 
of them, if of no ufc to me, may poffibly be a 
leiTon'to fome others ; for I am afraid Mrs. Tem- 
peft may not be the only lady who gives the 
name pf ftrong feelings to her ftrong paflions, 
and lays claim to fuperior tendemefs, on the 
ground of feeling more than common for her* 
^If. I remain. Sir, with all refped, 
Yours, &c. 

HANNAH WAITFORT- 



I HAVE taken the firft opportunity of pub- 
lilhing Mrs. Waitfort\ letter, as I fincerely com- 
paffionate the unhappinefs of her fituation. No^ 

thing 
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thing lis fo provoking as this refined ill-humour, 
ivhich takes the merit of fcnfibility from felfifh- 
ncfs, and feels for every diftrefsi but thofe which 
it might cure* 

Sentiment and feeling, however^ had their 
day, but are now almoft quite out of fafhion. 
Mrs. Tempe/l may be told, that fhe might as 
well come tft k modern affembly in the ftiff 
brocade of her youthful birth-day balls, as put 
on, in thefe tiitied, the afFcdation of fenfibility 
for an omametit. Our fafhionable ladies have 
brought up Indifference with their gauzes and 
feathers ; both (in the words of my friend the 
Milliner of Princes Street) " light eafy wear, 
and fit for all feafons." 

But not equally fit for all conditions^ The 
higheft fafliions muft always properly belong to 
certain orders of the people. This eafe and irt- 
difference, in their greateft extent, fhould only 
be worn by privileged perfons* It might not be 
amifs, if, like the rouge of the French, they were 
put on by married women only, who may be 
fuppofed to beftow all their feelings at home ; 
or by ladies of very high rank, who (as travel- 
lers tell us of the calm that reigns on the fum- 
mit of the Alps) have got into a fuperior region, 
undifturbed by the emotions of ordinary life. 
Something too might be claimed by beauty, to 
which coldnefs or indifference is perhaps a fafe, 
and has long been an acknowledged attcndanl. 

AU 
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All things confidered, I think the young lady 
who fat in one of the fide-boxes toother evening, 
who was fo immoderately diverted with the dif- 
trefles of the Tragedy, and preferved fuch an 
obftinate gravity during the drolleries of the 
farce, carried her no-feelings ti little too far/ 

Z 
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j^Mtf virtus a ^fitiif bom^ Jit vivere fiarvc^ 

JOj/citf, non inter lances menfafque nitentes. HoUj 

To the Author of the Lounoer. 

SIR, 

T TROUBLED you fome time ago with 4 letter 
-*■ from the country ; now that I am come to 
town, I ufe the freedom to write to you again. 
I find the fame difficulty in being happy, with 
every thing to make me fo, here as there. When 
I tell this to my country friends, they won't be- 
lieve me. Lord! to fee how the Mifs -flb/wg^xriir 
looked when they came to take leave of me the 
porning we fet out for Edinburgh ! — I had juft 
put on my new riding-habit which my brother 
Jfetched me from London ; and my hat, with two 

green 
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green and three white feathers ; and Mifs Je^ 
Hom^pun admired it fo much ! and when I let 
her put it on, fhe looked in the glafs, and (aid, 
with a figh, how charming it was ! — I had a fad 
headach with it all morning, but I kept that to 
myfelf. ^^ And do, my dear, (faid (he,) write 
fometimes to us, poor moping creature6, in the 
country* But you won't have leifure to think 
of us; you will be fo happy, and fo much 
• amufed," At that moment my brother's poft- 
coach rattled up to the door, and the poor 
Home/puns cried fo when we parted ! To be fure^ 
they thought that a town life, with my brother's 
fortune to procure all its amufements, muft be 

quite delightful. ^Now, Sir, to let you know 

^•liow I have found it. 

I was content to be lugged about by my fifter 
for the firft week or two, as I knew that in a 
large town I fliould be like a lifti out of water, 
as the faying is. But my fifter-in-law was al* 
ways putting me in mind of my ignorance: 
** And you country girls, — and we who have 
been in London, — and we who have been 
abroad."— However, between ourfelves, I don't 
find that fhe knows quite fo much as ftie would 
make me believe ; for it feems they can't learn 
many things in the Indies ; and when fhe went 
out fhe knew as little as myfelf; and as for 
London, fhe was only a fortnight there on her 
way home. 

So 
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So we hav6 got mafters that come in to give 
us lefTons la French, and mufic, and dancing. 
The two firft I can fubmit to very welL I could 
always get my tongue readily enough about any 
thing ; and I could play pretty well on the w>- 
ginals at home, though my mafter fays vajjin^ 
germg is not what it ftiould be* But the dan- 
cing is a terrible bufinefs. My fifter-in-law and 
I are put into the flocks every morning to teach 
us the right pofition of our feet ; and all the 
fteps I was praifed for in the country are now 
good for nothing, as the Cotillon ftep is the only 
thing fit for people of fafhion ; and fo we are 
twifted and twirled till my joints ache again; 
and after all, we make, I believe, a very bad 
figure at it. Indeed I have not yet ventured to 
try my hand, my feet I mean, before any body. 
But my fifter-in-Iaw, who is always praifed for 
every thing flie does^ would needs try her co- 
tillon fteps at the aflembly ; and her partner 
Captain Coupee, a conftant vifitor at my bro- 
ther's, told her what an admirable dancer Ihe 
was : but in truth (he was out of time every 
inftant, and I heard the people tittering at her 
country fling, as they called it. And fo in the 
fame manner (which I do not think is at all fair, 
Mr. Lounger) the Captain one day at our houfe 
fwore (he fung like an angel (drinking her health 
in a bumper of my brother's champaign) ; and 
yet as I walked behind him next morning in 

VOL. II. D Prince's- 
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Prince Vftrcet, I overheard him faying to one 
of his companions, that Mufhroom's dinners 
were damn'd good things, if it were not for the 
bore of the fingirig j and that the little Nabobina 
fqualled like a pea-hen. 

But no doubt it is good manners to commend 
people to their faces, whatever one may fay be- 
hind their backs. And I perceive they have got 
fafliionable words for praifing things, which it is 
one of my fifter's lefTons and mine to have at our 
tongues ends, whether we think fo or not. Such 
a thing, fhe tells me, (as fhe has been taught by 
her great companion Mifs Gttfto^) muft be cbarm^ 
ing^ another ravijbingy (indeed, Mr. Lounger, 
that is the word,) and a third divine. As for 
me, I have yet got no farther than charming ; I 
can only fay ravifliing in a whifper ; and as for 
divine, I think there is fomething Heathenifh in 
it : though indeed I have been told, fince I camfe 
here, that the Commandments were only meant 
for the country. 

Here, as before, comme ilfaut (I can Ijpell the 
words now that I am turned a French fcholar) • 
is ftill held out as a law to us. We have befides 
got another phrafe, which is perpetually dinned 
into my ears by my fifter-in-law, and that is the 
^on. Such a perfon is a very good kind of a 
perfon, but fuch another is more the Ton : fuch 
^ lady is handfomer, more witty, more polite, 
and more good-humoured than another j but 

that 
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that other Is much more the Tton. I have often 
afked my fitter, and even my French mafter, to 
explain the meaning of this word Ton ; but they 
told me there was no tranflation for it. I think, 
however, I have found it to be a very conveni- 
ent thing for fome people. *Tis like what my 
grandfather, who was a great admirer oi John 
KnoXy ufed to tell us of Popifh indulgences: 
Folks who are the 7o« may do any thing they 
like, without being in the wrong ; and every 
thing that is the Ton is right, let it be what it 
wiU. 

Alas ! Sir, if the Ton would let poor people 
done who don't wifh for diftindion, there would 
ie the lefs to complain of : but the misfortune * 
is, that one muft be in the Ton whether one's 
nind gives them to it or not ; at lead I am told 
b. We have a French Frifeur, whom our 
Nflaitre d'Hotel Sabot recommended, who makes 
^eat ufe of this phrafe. He fcrewed up my 
lair till I thought I ihould have fainted with 
he pain, and I did not fleep a wink all the 
light after, becaufe he faid that a hundred little 
:urls were now become the Ton. He recom- 
nended a fhoemaker, who, he faid, made for 
11 the people of the Ton^ who pinched my toes 
ill I could hardly walk acrofs the room ; be- 
aufe little feet were the Ton. My ftaymaker, ' 
mother of the fame fet, brought me home a pair 
f ftays that were but a few inches rpund at tho 

O 2 waift: 
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waift : and my maid and Sabot broke three lace^ 
before they could get them to meet ; becaiife 
fmall waiils were the Ton. I fat at two dinners 
without being able to eat a morfelj becaufe 
/(I am afhamed to tell it, Sir) my ftays would 
not hold a bit. However, I would fubmit to 
the To7i no longer in that article ; and when 
I got home in the evening, I took out my fciffars 
in a paflion, and cut a great flafh in the fides- 
I was refolved I would not be fqueezed to death 
for all the Totis in the world. 

And moreover, the Ton is not fatisfied wkh 
tearing the hair out of our heads, with pinching 
our feet, and fqueezing the pit of our llomach, 
but we muft have manners which, under favour, 
Sir, I think very odd, and which my grand- 
mother (I was bred up at my grandmother's) 
would have whipped me for, that fhe would, if 
I had ventured to fli^w them when I was with 
her. I am told, that none but a Ninny would 
look down in the fheepilh way I do ; but that 
when I meet a gentleman in our walks, I muft 
look as full at him as I can, to (hew my eyes ; 
and laugh, to fhew my teeth ; (all our family 
have white teeth ;) and fiourifli my rattan, to 
fhew my fliapcs. And though in a room I am 
to fpeak as low and mumbling as I can, to look 
as if I did not care whether I was heard or not ; 
yet in a publick place, I am to talk as loud and 
as fall as poffible, and call the men by their 

plain 
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plain furnames, and tell all about our laft night's 
parties, and a great many other things, Mr. 
Lounger, which I can't do for the heart of me ; 
but my fifter-in-law comes on amazingly, as 
Mifs Gujlo fays. But then (he has been in India, 
and flie was not brought up with my grand- 
mother. I proteft, though I would be alhamed 
to let Mifs Gufto know it, that often, when I am 
wifhing to praftife fome of her lefTons, I think 
I fee my grandmother with her bunch of keys 
at her apron-ftring, her amber-headed ftick in 
one hand, and the Ladies Calling in the other, 
looking at me from under her fpedacles, with 
fuch a frown, Mr. Lounger ! — ^it frightens the 
Ton quite out of my head. 

After all, I am apt to believe, that the very 
^eat trouble, and the many inconveniences to 
which we put ourfelves to attain this diftin£tion 
of the Ton^ are, in a great meafure, labour in 
vain; that our mufic, our dancing, and our 
good breeding, vnli perhaps^ be out of fafhion 
before we have come to any degree of perfection 
in all or any of thefe accomplifhments ; for fome 
of the fine ladies and fine gentlemen who vifit us, 
fay, that the Ton here is no Ton at all, for that 
the true and genuine Ton (like the true and ge- 
nuine Milk ofRofes) is only to be found in 
London. Nay, fome of the fineft of thofe fine 
ladies and gentlemen go a ftep farther, and in- 
form us, that the Ton of London itfelf is mere 

D 3 Twaddle^ 
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Twaddle^ and that the only right Ton is to be 
found in Paris. I hope in goodnefs, however, 
that my fifter, if flie is determined, a$ ihe fome- 
times hints, to chafe the Ton that length, will 
drop me by the way, or rather allow me to re- 
turn again to the country. Old fparrows (the 
proverb fays, Mn Lounger) are ill to tame.— 
Not that I am old neither ; but I believe I am 
not quite young enough to leam to be happy in 
the fort of life we lead here ; and though I try 
all I can to think it a happy one, and am fure 
to fay fo in every place to which we go, yet I 
can't help often fecretly wiihing I were back 
again at my father's, where I fliould not be 
obliged to be happy whether I would or not* 

Your afflided (if I may venture to fay fo) 
humble fervant, 

MARJORY MUSHROOM 

P. S. La ! what do you think, Mr, Lounger ? 
they tell me we are to go to a maJkedbalL My 
fifter-in-law is quite in raptures about it. " Mr; 
Dunn,'* (he fays, " is to open his whole Hotels 
bed-rooms and all, for the occaiion ; and £hc 
is to be a fhepherdefs, and Captain Coupee a fliep* 
herd ; and they are to dance znAllemande toge^ 
then'* And Ihe wants me to be a Nun^ or, as 
Captain Couple advifes, a Vejial Virgin ; but I 
told them, I had no mind to be a Nun, nor a 
Veftal Virgin neither, that I had not But my 
10 fifter 
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fitter fays, it is only in fport; and Captain. 
Coupee declares it will be the fartheft in the, 
world from making people Nun3 or Veftals* — • 
Well, I am half afraid, Mn Lounger ; and yet 
I think I fliall go. Were my grandmother to 
lift up her head now ! I will think no more of 
her till the mafked ball is over. 



N* 57. Saturday, March 4, 1786. 

Fortunati $e»ep(. ViEG. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

^TpHERE is nothing in which mankind have 
^ differed more than in the reprefentations 
they have given of human life. One clafs of men 
defcribes it as full of happinefs and enjoyment, 
as a path covered with flowers ; another haa 
prefentedL us with defcriptions which (hew no- 
thing but difappointment and vexation, which 
reprefent life as a path ftrewed with thorns, as 
a vale of mifery and tears. Truth perhaps lies 

D 4 fomcwherc 
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fomewhere in the middle between thofe two 
opinions : men were not bom only to be mife- 
rable ; and ydt complete happinefs is not th« lot 
of any one on this fide the grave. Life is a 
chequered thing, a building of Mofaic work, a 
road where flowers and thorns lurc both to be 
met with. 

It has always, however, been my opinion, that 
as the giving amiable and fair pidures of life 
proceeds from a happier temperament of mind 
than the inclination to delineate thofe of a 
gloomy kind ; fo the indulging of fuch views 
contributes much more to happinefs and virtue 
than the oppofite impreflions of a darker and 
more difmal nature. To think well of, and 
have refped for ourfelves and the world around 
us, is one ftep to virtue and benevolence ; but 
this ftep cannot, be gained by a perfon who tots 
been taught to confider himfelf and every thing 
around him in a gloomy and an uijfavourablc 
light. 

There is one period of life which authors 
have been at pains to pidure differently, accor- 
ding as they have been accuftomcd to take 
favourable or unfavourable views of the world 
in general. Old age, that period at which 
all wifti to arrive, and which it is the fate 
of few only to reach, has been defcribed by 
one fet of men, as of all fituations the moft 
comfortlefs and the moft gloomy; as the laft 

ftage 
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ftage of human infirmity and helpleflhefs, from 
which nothing but death can relieve ; and the 
mifery of which is enhanced by the dread of 
that very death, the only cure for all its woe* 
Another clafs of men has reprefented old age as 
one of the brighteft periods of human life ; as 
that period in which we may be faid to enjoy life 
twice, having not only prefent comforts to en- 
joy, but all thofe of a life already paft to re- 
flet on. ^" Frudlus autem fenecShitis," fay* 

Tully, ♦' eft ante partorum bonprum memoria 
^t copia.'* 

The perfon who now addrefles you is in this 
latter period ; and though the cafe of on& indivi- 
dual can be of little ufe in confirming a general 
opinion, yet I may perhaps be allowed to tell 
you, that I have never tafted more happinefe 
than I have done for the laft years of my life. 

I entered upon the world with a fmall patri- 
mony ; but by clofe attention to my profeflion, 
I was foon rendered fuperior to the fear of po^ 
verty j and have now retired from bufmefs with 
a fortune, thoujgh not large, yet fully adequate 
to all my wants, and which has been fufficient 
to rear a numerous family. My profeffion was 
fuch as led me to diredl my labours to the im- 
mediate ufe and advantage of my fellow-crea- 
tures ; and I would not forfeit, for any confi- 
deration, the pleafure which, in my prefent 
advanced period of life, I receive from recalling 

to 
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to my mind the perfons to whom I think my la« 
hours have been of fome advantage. 

I married early a lady whofc views of life were 
fimilar to my own ; and though this firft rapture 
of love was quickly over, it was fucceeded by a 
calmer and iefs tumultuous aSedtion, more happy 
on the whole, and which has increaied with our 
incrcafing years. Our mutual habits, our mutual 
attachments, our fondnefs for our children, have 
made us for a long courfe of time more and more 
one, and every year rendered dearer that union 
fo long ago formed. My eldeft fon is now cul- 
tivating that profeflion from which his father has 
retired. With what joy do I fee his talents fuc- 
cefsful ! with what fatisfadion do I perceive him 
improving thofe leffons I have given him ; and, 
with the moft engaging modefly, advancing 
much farther than his father's genius entitled 
him to advance ! This is indeed living twice ! 
With great fmcerity, and with hopes that they 
are prophetic of my (ituation, can I ufe tho£^ 
words of Morni, in the Poems of Oflian ; " May 
the Aame of Morni be forgot among the peo- 
ple; may it only be faid, behold the father 
ofGaul!'^ 

My youngeft boy is lefe advanced, but of no 
Iefs promifmg parts, nor Iefs amiable difpofitions 
than his brother. 

I have four daughters, and I cannot fpeak of 
them but with emotions of gratitude. They are 

obliged 
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obliged to me, and to their excellent mother, for 
^e education we have given them ; but how 
amply have they repaid that obligation ! My 
cldeft daughter, now many years married, wa» 
before her marriage my companion, and the 
helpmate of her mother : we ufed then to call 
her our little houfekeeper. Her own merit, the 
good education fhe received, and the induce- 
ment of having for a wife the daughter of fuch 
a mother as my Hortenfta^ contributed to make 
her the wife of a very refpedable man ; and 
Hortenfia and I now, with enraptured hearts, 
fee her eldeft child, our grand-daughter, holding 
the lame ftation in her mother's family that her 
mother did in ours. After our eldeft daUghter^a 
marriage, our fecond fucceeded to her place, and 
(he again, upon her marriage, was fucceeded in 
her turn. — Our youngeft, Maria, is the only one 
now left to us ; and I think I may fay it with- 
out vanity, is in no refpeiS inferior to any of 
the liaLmily. Her afiedHon to me feems to be 
quickened in proportion to my advance in life ; 
and if I feel any of the infirmities of age, they 
are much more than counterbalanced by her de- 
licate attention : methinks I would not wifh to 
be younger and ftouter than I am, at the ex- 
pence of lofing the afliftanc^s of my dear Maria. 
It is our cuftom every Saturday evening to 
have a general family-party. At tea I have aH 
my grandchildren round me \ and the variety of 

gratifications 
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gratifications I receive from this little fociety, it 
is impoffible to defcribe. At fupper, my fbn, 
my daughters, dnd their hufbands, are with us ; 
and my wife and I, I can aflure you, make no 
unrefpedable figure, feated in our elbow chairs. 
Had I any grievances to complain of through the 
week, which indeed I have not, this night 
would fully compenfate them. 

Amidft the amufements which this evening's 
party affords, I muft mention one, the pleafurc 
which we receive from the perufal of your Loun^ 
ger. My wife gets it regularly delivered her 
every morning about nine ; but no one is allowed 
then to read it. She herfelf carefully depolits it 
in her fcrutoire, and it is not produced till after 
fupper. It is then brought upon the table, and 
is read by my Maria, who does it all juftice in 
the reading. I am fure it would give you much 
delight to hear the converfationit cccafions ; the 
remarks which are made, without affedation, 
and with perfedt candour, upon the compofition, 
the fcenes it defcribes, the charaders it reprc- 
fcnts, their fimilarity to other papers of the kind, 
and the like. Many things are faid, which, I am 
perfuaded, if coUeded together, would afford 
matter for a number of papers. One thing I ftiaH 
mention, which came from Maria laft Saturday. 
She obferved, that there were many of the papers 
which introduced unmarried men and women, 
and fhe propofed that we fhould make up matches 

between 
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between them. This gave occafion to a good 
deal of pleafantry, moft of which I have forgot ) 
but I remember, that among other marriages, it 
was propofe(3, that Captain N. (hould be married 
to Mi/s Caujiic ; though Maria, grafping my 
hand, the tear half ftarting in her eye, objected 
to it, becaufe it would be wrong to deprive the 
Colonel of his fifter. With regard Jo your cor- 
tefpondcnt Hortenfius^ the youngeft of my mar- 
ried daughters, looking at her hulband with in- 
expreflible good humour, faid, that if fhe were 
not already tied, fhe believed fhe could have 
married him herfelf. 

Another fource of out entertainment in read- 
ing your papers, is a fufpicion V^rhich I fee pre- 
vails in the company, that fbme of its members 
are your corr^fpondents, and have written in the 
Lounger. This fufpicion gives birth to many 
a joke ; and it is diverting to fee upon whom 
the conjefture of having written this or that 
paper falls, and the different devices which arc 
thought of to difcover where the truth lies^ 
Little do they imaging that their old father is at 
this moment employed as your correfpondent. 

fiut I mull conclude : I am afraid ere this you 
will have thought, that I have one quality of an 
old man about me, that of being a great talker. 
I fhall only add, that if you think this account 
of a happy family worth your infertion, it wnll 
afford, on the evening of the Saturday on which 

it 
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it is publifhed, a good deal of entertainment to 
the family-party I have defcribed. 

AURELIUS. 



I know not whether it be from vanity, or 
from fome better motive, that I have given 
this letter to the public. I mufl own, that I 
have felt myfelf very fenfibly gratified by the 
manner in which my papers are received in 
the family of Aurelius. It is to perfons in 
the ordinary ftations of life that the Lounger 
is addrefTed. The learned may perhaps think 
themfelves above it; the vulgar, thofe who 
are employed in the fervile offices of life, are 
below it. But as long as I can give oneiiali^ 
hour^s amufement, mixed perhaps with a little 
inftrudion, to fuch a family as that of Au- 
relius, it fhall neither be the indifference of the 
learned, nor the negle£t of the multitude^ 
which fhall induce me to difcontinue my la« 
hours. 
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N^jS. Saturday, ilfdtrfi& I r, 1786. 

Inter fylvas AcaJem'i querere vervm. Hox. 

To the Author of the Lounoir. 



A' 



SIR, 

MONG the various complaints which I ol>- 
fcrve from your papers your comefpond* 
cnts occafionally make to you, you may not, 
perhaps, have met with any more whimflcal, or 
which at firft fight will appear more unjuft, than 
mine. I have, thank God, very few evils, either 
real or imaginary, in my lot ; I am neither too 
irich nor too poor to be contented; lam neither 
fo dull as not to be pleafed with a good thing, not 
fo refined as to be proud of finding faults in 
it; I am neither nervous in my body, ftor 
tremblingly alive in my mind: one thing only 
plagues and vexes me, and plagues and vexes 
the whole family in which I live- The evil of 
which I complain, Mr. Lounger, is, I am told, 
one of the " firft of virtues :" — the evil I com^ 
pl2un of is Truth. 

You muft know I have a After married to a 
very good and a very learned gentleman, in 

whofe 
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xvhofe family, by his and his wife's preffing in^ 
vitation, I have lived ever fince his marriage } 
and for feveral years no fet of people could be 
happien But of late my brother-in-law has be- 
come a phiiofopher, and is perpetually hunt- 
ing after Truth ; and a pretty chace fhe leads 
him ! His poring over bOoks in queft of her 
would only weaken his own eyes, and break his 
own reft; but his running after her wherever 
fhe is to be found, at all times, and in all com- 
panies, breaks the reft of every body around 
him. With my fifter and me he has but little 
play for his humour. His wife indeed. is of fo 
gentle and complying a temper, that fhe never 
difputes his propofitions, as he calls them. I 
am not quite fo yielding ; and we have now 
and then little bouts at an argument : but with 
our guefts and vifitors he is conftantly at itj 
and I believe in my confcience he often chufes 
companies ^s your chefs-players do, becaufe they 
arc nearly matches at their favourite game ; hav- 
ing obferved that of late, fince he took to this 
kind of fport, he generally invites thofe people 
ofteneft who argue ftouteft with him when 
they come. For thefe fame truth-hunters, Mr. 
Lounger, feem, like true fportfmen, to find little 
pleafure in the chace when it is foon run down, 
or when there are no hazards in the way. They 
like to leap hedges and ditches; to fcramblft 
amidft briars and thorns j to fplafh through mire 

and 
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ind bog ; to be a terrible long while before they 
:ome to the end of their labour ; and at laft, as 
[ am told it often happens in the field, they fome- 
:imes find themfelvcs juft where they fet out 

But, as the frogs in the fable fay, " This is 

rport to them, but death to us.'*— You cannot 

imagine what mifchiefs and inconveniencies it 
produces in our family* Before this difeafe of 
difputation took hold of him, Mr. Category was 
attentive to his affairs, kind to his friends, polite 
to his acquaintance, and one of the beft hufbands 
and fathers in the world ; but now he neglefts 
his bufinefs, quarrels with his relations, is rude 
to every body about him, and minds his wife 
tod children no more than if they were fo 
many broomfticks. Indeed I begin to be of 
opinion, that my fiflcr has lofl a good deal o^" 
his afie£tion, from that fame meeknefs of fpirit 
which I mentioned her to be poflefTed of ; and 
I think he likes me much better fince I grew 
tired of yielding every point, as I ufed to do 
for peace fake, and now and then wrangle a litde 
with him. 

It is not difiicult to find an opportunity. Were 
it aljout important concerns alone, it would hap- 
pen only now and then, arid might be eafily 
avoided or endured. But 'tis all one what the 
matter in difpute is, fo it but affords a difpute# 
Every thing is fair game (to come back to the 
iimile of the chafe) : — if we can't flart a iiare^ 

VOL. II. £ a mole 
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a mole or a moufe will fcrve our turn. Twatt 
but yefterday at dinner we had half a dozen 
battles between him and an odd fort of an 
old man he has lately taken a great liking to» 
who I am told was a tutor at one of the univer* 
fities, till he lofi all employment from this 
fame crazy humour of truth-*hunting« The 
foup was not half helped round when a queftioo 
arofe as to the Spartan broth. The fiih intny* 
duced a diflertatioh about a mullet, I think 
it was, at fome great fupper in Rome; and 
the cloth was no fooner taken away, than a 
violent altercation arofe about the faivourite 
liquors of the ancients. My hsur-drefler hap* 
pening to call in the afternoon, fet them off 
upon the head-drefs of Poppca \ and am dd 
lady who drank tea with us, puzzling herfelf to 
trace the relation between our grandfathers, 
introduced an inquiry, which lafted till near 
fupper-time, on the family of Sefoftris. 

Were he confined to thofe old out-of-the-^way 
topics, though the matter might never be €»• 
haufled, the . number of the difputants woufil 
at leail be abridged, and we might find a quiet 
hour when there was no fcholar in the houfe but 
himfelf. But he is as keen about afcerbdnii^ 
modem fa£ts as thofe of ancient times. If he 
can get hold of any body who has travelled 
where few have travelled before, if it is but 
a lame feaman, whom he has found begging 
10 in 
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in the ftreet, there is no end of his queftions. 
Not that he always acquiefces in what they tell 
him ; on the contrary, he often cDfputes with 
them about things which they have feen^ 
which he fays cannot be true, becaufe they 
are contrary to his philofophy; but on the 
other hand, he tells them many things which 
they might have fcen in thofe far countries^ 
which they are obliged to confefs they never 
either faw or heard of. Truth, he fays, is 
not eafily difccmible by common eyes : truth, 
he fays, according -to the old proverb, lies. in 
the bottom of a welL God forgive me, Mr* 
Lounger, I am fometimes tempted to wifh 
he were there along with her. 

Not but that I have an affedion for him too, 
for he has many good qualities, and that makes 
me the more vexed at this ftrange humour he 
has got into, which, befides plaguing us all as 
it does, is often of real prqudice to himfelf and 
to his affairs. For he is not contented with 
this fearch after truth in fpeculation only, but 
often carries it into practice in the ordinary 
concerns of life; and there too he always looks 
for her in fome place where nobody ever 
thought of her being to be found. He was, I 
don't know whether fortunately or not, left 
a fufficiency by his father to enable him to live 
without a profeffion ; but during one half of 
the year, when we refide in the country, he 
"" E a is 
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is a very keen farmer, planter, and gardener* 
But his method of farming, planting, and 
gardening, is quite different from that of any 
body elfe, and, as he tells us, the only true one 
in the country. It happens, however, that he 
has fcantier crops, lefs thriving trees, and worfe 
flavoured fruit than any body around us ; but 
that don't fignify; he maintains the contrary, 
and has the pleafure of finding a difpute with 
fvery body that vifits his farm, his plantations} 
or his garden. Lafl feafon he fpoiled a v^hole 
crop of grafs by a new method of hay-making« 
He was pofitivc that it was excellent hay not- 
withflanding, and much more nourifhing than if 
it had been made after the ufual method ; but 
he could never perfuade his horfes to eat it. 

HLe is rather more fuccefsful in making expe- 
rimeats of a fimilar kind on himfelf. He once 
took it into his head, having found, as he. told 
us, the mofl inconteftible evidence of its truths 
that men could live very well without fleep^ 
and aftually went the length of difhirbing the 
whole houfe for two nights together, by havio^ 
himfelf pinched and buffeted about to keep hint 
^wake. On another occafwn, he took nearly 
the fame fancy with regard to food, and lived 
three or four days on a few boiled potatoes and 
fome water-gruel. This, however, was got 
the better of, by the warm fumes of a venifon- 
pafty, which happens to be a favourite difh 

of 
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of his. He infilled, however, on the fuperior 
healthfulnefs of the former diet; but owned, 
that in this, as in many other things, the wrong 
way was the pleafanteft. 

This rage of experiment, as well as of 
inquiry, may lead to very ferious confequences, 
if indulged as far as he fometimes gives us reafon 
to think him inclined to do. He told us t'other 
morning, he was not at all furprifed at the an-, 
cient philofopher who leaped into Etn/jy to be 
fatisfied about the caufes of its burning; and 
we have received intelligence, that he has ac- 
tually been in treaty for a feat in a balloon^ to 
refolve fome doubts he has entertained on the 
fubjed of that (ingulf invention. Now, Mr. 
Lounger, as, however troublefome his doubts 
are to his family, we by no means wifh to have 
them cleared up quite fo foon ; it would be con- 
ferring a great favour on us all, if you, who 
are a philofopher like himfelf, would try to 
perfuade Mr. Category to be contented to take 
things a little more on credit th^ji he is at 
prefent difjpofed to do; particularly, that he 
would neither think of burning himfelf. alive, 
or breaking his neck, for the fake of coming 
at the truth all of a hurry, but fubmit, for 
the fake of his wife and children, to grope 
about a while longer in this world of errors. 
I am, &c., 

\' MARY PLAIN. 

»3. P-S. 
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P. S. Pray don't forget to put him in mind^ 
that there will be no difputing in heaven. 



N*59. Saturday, March 18, 1786. 

/^NE of the pleafures of which the idle are 
deprived, is that of relaxation from bufmefs. 
Thofe \diom intricate and weighty affairs em- 
barrafs and fatigue, talk with envy of the Idfurc 
of die unemployed, of the blifs of retirement. 
But in their hours of occafional amufement, they 
know not the grievance of lifUefs days, and 
months, and years of idlenefs ; nor, when they 
pant for reft firom their labours, are they aware, 
that it is from laboiu: alone that reft acquires its 
name, and derives its enjoyment. 

When, in the comfe of my ufual walk, I 
paffed the other morning through the place 
where but a few days before I had met fo many 
bufy faces, and been joftled by fo many hurried 
fteps ; when I faw the court-doors ftiut, and 
heard no hmn within ; I confefs it ftruck me 
with a melancholy fort of feeling. But the 
firft lawyer whom I encountered had a fmile 
of fatisfadlion on his countenance, and con- 
gratulated himfelf on Ae fufpenfion of thofe 
labours which laft week he faid had lain fo 

^leavy 
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heavy oq Hm^ ^ You are free from tha| 
plague,'* faid he, " you have no fe^^on or 
term^ime.^^ — ^* But you forget, my ftiend, that I 
have no vacation.^^ 

I contrive, however, to get through .the no* 
bufmefs of my life with tolerable fatisfadtioo, 
and if at any time an hour hangs heavy on me; 
I do not carry my misfortune into the flreet^t 
but like decent beggars keep my diftrefles at 
home, and am relieved by the private contrii- 
butions of the humane and the charitable. 

It is not fo with every one who labours under 
the affliding hand of dme. When I had got a 
little further on my accuftomed walk, I wa^ 
catched in a ihower, aiid took flxelter ui tbp 
houfe of an acquaintance in PriaceVftreet. 
As I paflfed the cofiee-boufe and confedioner's 
ihqp, I was ftruck with compaflion at the figltt 
of the many vacant and mdancholy faci^ 
which appeared at the doors and windows. 
It was but a little after mid-day, and confe- 
<}uently the gentlemeo to whom thefe faces 
belonged had a great while to look forward 
to the hour when they could with propriety pull 
off their boots, and drefs for the bufmefs of 
the table. The weather did not permit of 
their getting rid of this interval by a gallop, 
which is one of the happieft expedients for 
the purpofe in the world, as it removes the 
bcadach of yefterday's dinner, gets througl^i 
S 4 the 
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the time till the dinner of to-day, and gives 
tn appetite for enjoying that meal when it 
comes. But my poor friends in Prince Vftreet 
had no hope of getting through the tedious 
interval in the fociety of their horfes ; they 
had before them the difmal profped of fpend- 
ing three long hours in their own company, 
or in the company of their fellow-fufferers ; 
and, after all, of fitting down to dinner with 
muddy heads and fqueamifh ftomachs. 

*' Mentem mortalia tangunt,'' fays the Poet, 
The diftreffes incident to humanity are the 
great nourifhers of moral fpeculation. The 
mortals of Prince's-ftreet touched my mind, 
and I could not think, without a great degree 
of commiferation, of the difficulty they would 
find in paffing the time till the arrival of that 
important aera in the hiftory of the day — ^the 
hour of dinner. The more I reflected, the 
more I was diftreffed on their account : for I 
fufpe<f): that it is not only when the morning 
is rainy that our gentlemen of fafhion find 
their time heavy. The languor and reftlefTnefs 
which are fo frequently to be obferved united 
in their looks and behaviour, are too evident 
fymptoms of this quotidian diforder, this ma- 
lady of time, under which they have the mil- 
fortune to labour. 

To fay the truth, in fpite of our complaints 
of the ftiortnefs of life, yet four-and-twenty 

hours 
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hours returning every day are by far too mucli 
for perfons who have no other objeft but amufc- 
ment It is almoft impoffible to continue longer 
in bed than eleven hours ; few people are able 
to lie more than eight or nine. Here, then, 
upon the moft moderate calculation, we have 
at lead thirteen hours to be filled up every day 
by people who have nothing to do but to be 
amufed. Now, although a chace, a bottle of 
wine, a dance, and fome other expedients, 
to which thefe gentlemen have recourfe, may 
give occafional fillips to their fpirits, yet it is 
not in man, not even in a man of falhion, to 
be both idle and comfortable for thirteen hours 
together, day after day. 

There feems to be here an incongruity which 
is not obfervable any where elfe in the works of 
Nature. All the other animals have their dura- 
tion pretty well adjufted to the purpofes for 
which they feem to have been intended, or to 
their capacity for filling up the time allotted to 
them with tolerable fatisfaftion. The gay 
fluttering tribe of butterflies, who have no 
other bufinefs under the fun but pleafure, do 
not live long enough to have any languid inter- 
vals, or fits of the vapours. Geefe, on the 
other hand, are very long-lived : but then it is 
to be obferved, that geefe undertake the impor- 
tant and laborious tafk of rearing a family 
every feafonj they have likewife many enter- 

prifing 
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prifing excurfions to make both by land and 
water in fearch of their food ; and befides, they 
can fill up their leifure hours agreeably by means 
of two very fortunate circumftances, their pow- 
er of commanding fleep when they pleafe, 
and their talent fof converfation. By thefe 
means, geefe, when they are faved from the 
hand of the poulterer, are able to go on to a 
refpeftable old age, without ever being at a lof$ 
how to kill the time. 

But men of faihion are an anomaly in the 
creation. Indeed, to adjuifl matters, one of 
Cwo things is neceflary; either to abridge the 
duration of their life, or elfe to improve their 
means of enjoying it. 

With regard to the firft method of abridg- 
ment, I humbly conceive, that if, from the time 
when our men of faihion break loofe from their 
parents and preceptors, with the full command 
of money or credit, they were to fmk quietly 
to reft in the courfe of nature at the end of a 
twelvemonth, their life would be pretty nearly 
fufficient for all they have to do. They would 
^not fail within that fpace.to run round the 
whole circle of^ pleafure again and agidn, which 
is evidently what they confider as the chief end 
of man. At the fame time, they would be 
feafonably delivered from the infipidity of .plea-* 
fure, when it becomes too familiar, from the 
unhappy devices which they fall upon to divert 

fify 
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fify their amufements, and to faunter away a, * 
tedious lifetime. Many of our young men of 
fiifhion feem to be feniible of the juftnefs of 
this obfervation; for they do what they can 
to get the better of their conftitution, and to 
abridge their life to a duration more fuitable to 
the ufe which they make of it. 

In this attempt, however, they are not al- 
ways fufficiently expeditious ; and, at any rate, 
it is always extremely impleafant; moft men 
of faihion, like moft other men, however 
diiagreeable or ufelefs they may find their 
lives, not chuiing to die as long as they can 
eafily avoid it. It would therefore be more 
acceptable, if it were poffible to fupply them 
with ibme means of palling more tolerably 
the thirteen or fourteen hours which they 
cannot lofe in fleeping. 

Here, to be fure, a moralift might alTume a 
high tone of declamation, and call on thofe 
gentlemen to remember the duties which their 
country requires. He might tell them, that 
^e eyes of mankind were direded to their 
condud, and expeded, from their ftation an4 
fcntutie, examples of active and difmterefted 
patriotifm. He might tell them, that if they 
were unwillii^ to take a ihare in the legiflature, 
or if the happy feafon of peace gave them no 
opportunity to difplay their martial talents and 
gallantry in the field, yd they could not be at 

a lofs 
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a lofs for occations to difplay their activity and 
cnterprife, by employing their wealth and in- 
fluence to difFufe civilization and comfort, induf- 
try and good morals, among all ranks of their 
fellow-citizens. He might tell them, that from 
fuch occupations they would derive the moft 
honourable, heartfelt, and lading pleafures, and 
be followed with the gratitude, the bleflings of 
thoufands. He might likewife entreat them to 
confider the opportunities which their riches 
and leifure afforded them of extending their 
tefearches into fcience, and encourage them 
with the profpe(3: of utility and reputation 
unfited with the moft intcrefting and endlefs 
amufement. He might alfo point out the 
delightful relaxation from their labours and 
folace to their cares which literature would 
afford them ; he might tell them how much it 
would contribute at once to polifh and elevate 
the character, and how admirably it would 
fuperfede thofe frivolous or pernicious entertain- 
ments in which they wafte their hours. 

Biit it would be cruel to harafs the poor gen- 
Itlcmcn with thefe fchool-declamations. The 
employments here pointed out require not only 
temporary exertions, but alfo continued induf- 
try, which we can fcarcely expedl from them. 
All that can be attempted with any reafonablc 
hope of fuccefs, is to find fome occupations 
vrhich are more innpceot, but which require no 

greater 
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greater labour than the bottle or the gaming- 
table, than low profligacy or treacherous in-» 
trigue. . .. .* 

Now, I have known feverial idle perfons who 
contrived ta amufe the vacant intervals between 
breakfafl aind dinner, and between dinner and 
fupper, in a very inofFenfive manner. Accor- 
ding as the weather and feafon permitted, they 
employed all the firft part of the day either in 
angling, (hooting, hunting, or fkaiting. When 
they conld not go abroad with comfort, they 
always contrived work at home ; fuch as weav- 
ing nets, plaiting lines, dreflSng fifhing-flies, 
cleaning guns, looking after the horfes, arid 
playing on the fiddle. In this manner, with 
the help of the newfpaper, drefling for dinner, 
and, now and then a game at whift or back- 
gammon for a trifle in the evening, I have 
known fome perfons of no great fortune, who 
fpent their time in the country from year's end to 
year's end, without much extraordinary fleeping, 
without much extraordinary yawning, with- 
out much extraordinary drinking, without doing 
any harm, and even without thinking on the 
amufements of the town. 

I fliould therefore imagine, that the men of 
fafhion, confidering the accurate attention which 
it is proper for them to pay to their drefs, and 
the fuperior advantages which they enjoy from 
the amufements of the town, excurfions to 

watering 
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watering places, and trips to the Continent, 
might contrive to occupy their time without 
hanging out their melancholy faces at coffee- 
houie doors or confe^ioners fhops, without ex- 
pofing their own fortunes to be pilfered, or try- 
ing to pilfer others, at the gaming-table, without 
weakening their conftitutions, or injuring their 
fellow-creatures. It is true their occupations 
would frequently be rather more infipid and lefs 
refpeAable than might be wifhed. But fince 
by fome unaccountable irregularity in Nature, 
the lives of men of fafhion, although they have 
fo much lefs to do than other men, are pro- 
longed to fifty or fixty years; they might 
unqueftionably contrive by a fucceflion of thefe 
little occupations, to pafs through this long term 
far lefs uncomfortably, than by dividing their 
time between downright idlenefs, intemperance^ 
and vice* 
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To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

s £aur as I can judge of myfelf, I am a man 
well entitled to your protedion. My mind 
has been fo much employed in proje^ng 
ichemes for the benefit of mankind, and efpe* 
cially of my fellow-fubjedis, that I have been 
totally indifferent to my own affairs. At prefent 
I am poor and ftudious, and yet content that 
a long life has not pafTed in altogether an ufelefs 
manner* In the year one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and forty-four, the year in which Dean 
Swift died, I had the honour to prefent to a 
great man a lift, confifting of three himdred 
and nineteen new taxes, the greater part of 
which I perceive have been adopted. I have in 
tnanufcript a number of treatifes, which might 
be a load to an ordinary-fized porter, written in 
a fmall character, on a variety of fubjefts, with 
abundance of eafe and fpirit. Having a great 
part of my life refleiled, that only three great 
Epic Poems have appeared in fix thoufand 

years 
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years, I employed the whole force of my mind 
to coUedl into one focus the entire fpirit of Cri- 
ticifm, which has been, for twenty years paft, 
diflipated and tofled from one great writer to 
another, without the defired fuccefs. Had I 
been prevailed on to publifh this, it would have 
made a volume of five {hillings ; and I am 
inclined to think, that with no other affiftance, 
a man of moderate genius could have compofed 
an Epic Poem with as much fpeed as a Romance. 

Another performance of mine is an Eflay de- 
ducing the degeneracy of prefent manners from 
cledricity and the feudal fyftem. The one T 
confidef as the firft or primary, the other as the 
^omoting and aflifting caufe. From the latter 
proceeds the fubordination of ranks, and from 
the former that inundation of feeling which was 
formerly confined to children, and fine ladie* 
like children, but has now deluged the army, 
the navy, minifters of ftate, fhoe-blacks^ and 
footmen. The next difcourfe I call a fcheme for 
reconciling all the fediaries in Great Britain. 

But I proceed to mention what at prefent em- 
ploys all my thoughts, and what by your means 
I wifli to announce to the Public. My hopes of 
fuccefs are founded on the wonderful avidity 
with which mankind receive weekly and month- 
ly Mifcellanies. Thefe are generally good things, 
tranflated from the French, copied out of old 
authors, or altogether new and original, thepro- 

duGdon 
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dudion of modern writers. My plan is entirely 
new. I wifh to be diredlor in a work of this 
kind, more adapted than any thing that has yet 
been publi(hed, for the improvevent of the/iu^ 
fix. On no account will I admit any trut female 
fttbfcriWris ; and, excepting in fome of the 
departments wherein I muft toil myfdf, I will 
admi^'of none but female writers: for I incline 
to htffb this work altogether pcrfed, clafficali 
and feminine. I confider this as the winding 
up of ilong life; and I fhall certainly lie ddWn 
in tHj grave in more peace, reflefting, that 
I itave added to the republic of letters one 
h^ rf the human fpecies, whom our foolifh 
prejiidices have hitherto in a great meafure 
excluded. 

I will divide this work into feveral depart-* 
ments, keeping in mind, however, for whofe 
life and reading it is only intended. 

The firft fliall conlift of Foreign Intelligence* 
And this I doubt not to manage to the fatitfac-* 
don of my readers. For, having travelled in my 
youth, there is fcarcely a court in Europe, 
wherein I cannot command a female correfpond- 
cnt to inform me of its gallantries and its fa-* 
fliione.— i-This will gteatly enlarge the fphere of 
femye'knotdedge j, and make fcandal, like Cayen 
^ep^ in a high-feafoned difh, harmlefs by 
ijpreading it. The flips of a Marchionefs abroad 
will be ib familiar as an a^trefs at home ; and the 
' VOL. II. F drefTes 
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drefTes of Ruffia as much known as thofe of a 
birth-day. 

This will be occafionally interfperfed with 
books of travels and voyages, in which particu- 
lar and minute attention will be paid to the 
marriage ceremonies of diftant countries, that 
being the part of fuch books which I have gene- 
rally obferved to bear the ftrongeft marks of 
perufal, when I have at any time had the honour 
of opening them in a Lady's library. 

My next department will confift of Sketches 
and interefting Anecdotes of private charaSers, 
with the Tea-table Converfations, and the Fa- 
ihions of the principal towns in Great Britain. 

I will give names at full length; both to 
fcrve as a neceflary check on the diflblutenefs 
of manners, and to preclude an improper 
application. To my tea-table dialogues I will 
add a Didtionary of French phrafes, and words 
of the lateft introdudlion, to affift thofe of my 
readers who have not as yet arrived at much per- 
fection in that excellent part of education. But 
my great intention in this department is, to en- 
able my fair readers to be in and out of the 
mode in all parts of Great Britain precifely at the 
fame time. And although in my own private 
judgment I think I ought to publifh my Mifcel- 
lany only once a month ; yet if, from humour 
or tafte, or the quick fucceflion of cuftoms 
and modes, this Is not thought fufficientt to an«* 

: .:. jiwer 
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fwcT the varibus purpofes of my Wofk, I Will 
at all times chettfully fubmit to a reafonible 
Aumber of my fubfcribers* That my publi- 
cation may not be deficient in any embellifh^ 
ment or illuftraticMl which other works 6f the 
fame kind fumifh to their readers^ plates will be 
given, from drawings by the beft inaflers and 
miftreffes, of the different articles of drefs moft 
approved in the fafliionable worldi As in books 
of Archite£ture, there are elevitibris of fronts 
and hack-fivnts^ fe£tions of arcbts and nbutmentSj 
defigns ioT frizes^ Jlucco^amicijfs 2xA pUaJlers \ 
ioy in my mifcellany, fimilar affiftanccs will be 
given to the anifta of the female iigure» and 
the invbntors of female decoration* 

The third divifion of thy intended Mifcel^ 
bny wUl be a fedtion for Female EiTayifls; 
and I hope to make a proper, fpirited, and 
entertaining choice. I will occafionally admit 
little affe&ing hiflories, to animate the female 
world to virtuous and worthy deeds. Nor 
will it be lefs neceflary for this laudable pur*> 
pofe, fometimes to record bad, as well as 
good adions, imprudences and levities, as well 
as wife and difcreet condud. In this, I muft 
own, I (hall only have the merit of following 
the example fet me by feveral of thofe works 
which are profeflcdly written for the inftruc- 
tion of the female world* And indeed, how 
^-Ladi|» btf inftruded. in morals, unlefs they 
F a know 
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I(nQw eviery fide of the queftion ? or how be 
taught to avoid the fpares and danger^ of the 
w<wfld| unlefs they are let into the whole fecret 
of their effefts and operation ? 
^; A Critical Review of Books will be my 
fourth. But here I have not the moft diftant 
thought of intermeddling with the property of 
ibme worthy men^ whom I honour and efteem. 
Books of Huinour or of Philofophy, Belies 
Lettres, and Hiftory, if they be not the produc-* 
tlon of one who is, or may become my fubfcri* 
ber, I will not criticife. God forbid that I fliould 
prefume to think myfelf qualified to judge and 
decide conoeraing the merit of all forts of books. 
I will confine my remarks to Novels and Plays, 
rfifervirtg to myfelf the. liberty of dipping into 
t^e fofteft kind of Poetry; and even in this 
1 will endeavour to avoid two things wherein 
my fellow-^labourers in this harveft have fre- 
quently erred. In the firft place, I will on no 
account give the character of a book, linlefe 
k has had the approbation of the public for a 
dozen years at lealL Singular as this may 
appear to be, it was the pradtice of the beft an- 
cient critics. And, befides abridging my own 
hdbour, it will much abridge that of others : for 
I myfelf, led to think favourably of a book by 
a fair charafl:er in an old Review, have made a 
tedious and fruitlefs fearch for it in both publid 
aad private libraries. Secondly,' For ^he moft 
• part 
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part I will ghre my opmian ih the way of fpeci- 
men and cxtraft only. I rcluftantly cenfure an^ 
aiflbciation of men, who have £0 often^ and fo 
juftly, defenred well of mankind ; but at all 
times I mud fpeak truth. And I am forced to 
fity, that my brethren, in criticifing various 
departments of Literature, have written fudr 
IjQod featences of their own, as freicpiently txx 
lfia4 both theinfelve^ and their readers quiiv 
2SV9.y fi^m the book they were giving an ac-» 
COWH.of* This, to be fare, as Fcffit faidof his owif 
Paftorak, though it is not criticiihi^.is ibmethinj^ 
better ; but my modelty will not aOmv me ta 
;Hlempt it. 

As a little poetry is thought neceflkry in work* 
of this kind, I fhalt referve my fifth department 
for the produdions of the Female Mufe. Irt 
this article I am exceiiively nice ^nd delicate.' 
My ear is naturally good, and my underftanding 
as yet imdebauched. At the fame time I muft 
confefs^ that what we find in the multitude (^ 
Mifeellanies, which daily come abroad, is poiS« 
try highly feaibned and refined ; and were I 
well affured of the fex of the authors, I wouldl 
not hefitate to admit it into mine. But as this 
is doubtful, I fhall only propofe it as an excellent 
model to all my correfpondents« 

My fixth and laft department I intend to make 
the largeft, and my endeavours fhall not be want- 
ing to make it the moft ufefuh It is wholly to 
F 3 confift 
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confift of Freethinking. A thoufand times have 
I been grieved to the foul, to think that that re- 
ligion which emancipates the human mind from 
folly and prejudice, that religion which M. de 
Voltaire juftly ftyles the mild, the benevolent, 
the unperfecuting, ihould in a great meafure be 
confined to the moft worthlefs of the human 
nccj whofe lives difcredit their profeflion; of 
whom nxany, though they have not been perfe- 
cuted for their opinions, have yet fufiered for 
their crimes. Human laws, ever unmerciful, 
and I may add unjufl, to puniih thofe for their 
aftions, who have deferved rewards for the be-r 
nevolence and freedom of their thoughts ! In 
the fincerity of my heart, I hope none of the 
feir fcs; will think raflily of my endeavours, 
iince I wifh to convert them to a new religion, 
merely that they may do honour to it. Left I 
ihould be fufpeded of vanity, which of all 
weaknefTes I hate the mod, I fhall fay nothing 
more, than that I intend to give to each number 
an engrj^ving of fome woman who has diftin- 
guifhed, or who may diftinguifh herfelf, either 
\>j h^ ftdtions or her writings. 
lam, SIR, 

Your humble fervant, 

PROJECTOR LITERARiyS, 



f 
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N*6i. Saturday, April i^ 1786. 

TW treating of the moral duties which apply to" 
* different relations of life, men of humanity^ 
and feeling have not forgotten to mention tho^^ 
which are due from Mafters to Servants. No-^ 
thing indeed can be more natural than the 
attachment and regard to which the faithful* 
ferrices of our domeftics are entitled ; the con-*{ 
nedUpn grows up, like allthe other family-^ 
charities, in early life, and is only extinguifliedl 
by thofe corruptions which bhmt the others, by 
pride, by folly, by diflipation, or by vice. 

I hold it indeed as the fure iign of a mindf 
not poifed as it ought to be, if it is infenfible 
to the pleafures of home, to the little joys' 
and endearments of a family, to the affedion- 
of relations, to the fiddity of domeftics. Next 
to being well with his own confcience, the. 
friendlhip and attachment of a man's family 
and dependents feems to me one of the moft: 
comfortable circumftances in his lot. His . 
fituation with regard to either, forms that 
fort of bofom comfort or difquiet that fticks 
clofe to him at all times and feafons, and 
which, though he may now and then foiget it 
amldft'the buftle of public, or the hurry of adive . 
F 4 life. 
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life, will refume its place in his thoughts, and 
its permanent efFedls on his happinefs, at every 
paufe of ambition or of bufmefs. 

In fituations and with difpofitions fuch as 
mine, there is perhaps lefs merit in feeling the 
benevdbnt attachment to which I allude, thaa 
in thofe of perfons of more bufUing lives and 
QLore dij%9ted attentions. Ta the hmnger^ the 
hcNE^e \^hich receives him from. the. iudifierence 
of the circles in which he fonxetinKs loiters his 
time,, is najturally felt as a place of comfort and 
pifOt^Aipn } ajad an elderly mai>-fervant, whom 
L tjiink I govern quietly and geixtly, but who. 
P«Hp^ quietly ajiid gently governs, me, I nar 
tmntly regard as a tried and valuable friend. 
Few peoj^e will perhaps perJfeaiy undcrftand 
the feeling l experience when I knock at my 
door^ ^t«fr ^ny occafional abfence, and hear the 
hiwied ftep of Pekr on the flairs j. when I fee 
the gla4 fece with whicb he receives me, and 
the look Qf honefl joy with which he pats Casfar 
(a PopciecajniaQ dog who attends me in all my 
occucfionst) on the head, as if to mark his kind 
reception of him too ; when he tells me he 
knew m^ rap, makes his. modefl enqnitries after 
uty healthy opens the door of my room, which 
ho has arraogjEid for* my reception,, places my 
flippers before the fire, and draws my elbow- 
chair to its uiiial fland ;; J confefs I fit Aoy^xfi in 
it widn zr fd£*<:QmpUceaoy nvbich I anof vaia 

enough 
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enough to think t btd man would be incapable 
cf feeling; 

It appears to me a very pernicious mifliafecv 

which I have fometimea ieen parents guilty of ii» 

the echication of theiir clukiren, to encourage aad 

mcite in tbeca a haughty and deipotic bekavioiir 

to their fervants ; to teach them an ea:^ conceit 

0£ ^difibrenee cf^their cooditions; to accuftem 

them t^ confide; theiiervices of th^iir attendants 

as perfectly compenfated by the wages thej re^ 

cc^ve^ and as unworthy of any zetura of la^A^ 

ae&, attention, car coraplaeency- . .SpiRethii% fif 

t]^3 kind tmift indeed necefliirily h^ppie^ni in th» 

great and ^£tuating eilabUfhmeutfi of fa&aoi^i 

able life ; but I am forry to fee it oC late gaining 

^cmnd m the country of Scodand, where, from 

particular eircumftaxices, the virtuesc and fidelity 

of a great man's houfehold were wont to be con-^ 

i^uous, and exertions of friegydfliip afid magr» 

oaxiimity ia the cauie of a mailer ufed to be 

cited among the traditional memorabilia of moA 

old families^ 

When L was. laff autumn at my fidend Cdonc^ 
Qai/iie\ m t&e country, I faw there, on a yifift 
to Nfifs Gauilicv a young gaitleman and faia 
fifter,. children t£ a neighbour of ^the Coload's^ 
witkwhofe appearance and maxmer I waspe« 
culiaxly pleafed^r--*"* The hiftory of their p^ 
jipents,'' faid my friend, ^ is fbmewhat pardcur* 

fauv A^ ^ ^^c to ^^ i V ^^^ do every thing that 

• 
u 
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u to the honour of our nature. Man is fo 
poor a thing taken in the grofs, that when I 
meet with an inftance of noblenefs in detail, I 
am fain to refl: upon it long, and to recal it often ; 
as^ in coming hither over our barren hills, you 
would look with double delight on a fpot of cul- 
tivation or of beauty, 

^ The father of thofe young folks, whofe looks 
you were ftruck with, was a gentleman of confi- 
derable domains and extenfive influence on the 
northern frontier of our county. In his youth he 
fired, as it was then more the fafhion than it is 
now, at the ieat of his anceftors, furrounded with 
Gothic grandeur, and compafled with feudal 
followers and dependents, all of whom could 
trace their connexion, at a period more or lefs 
remote, with the family of their chief. Every 
domeftic in his houfe bore the family name, and 
looked on himfelf as in a certain degree par- 
taking its dignity and iharing its fortunes. Of 
thefe, one was in a particular manner the fa- 
vourite of his mailer. Albert Bane (the fur- 
name, you know, is generally loft in a name 
defcriptive of the individual) had been his com- 
panion from his infancy. Of an age fo much 
more advanced as to enable him to be a fort of 
tutor to his youthful lord, Albert had early 
taught him the rural exercifes and rural ^mufe*^ 
ments, in which himfelf was eminently fkilful ; 
he had attended him in the courfe of his edufi 
: cation 
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catioQ at home^ of his travels abroad, and was 
fHil the conftant companion of his excurfions 
and the aflbciate of his iports. 

** On one of thofe latter occafions, a favourite 
dog of Albert's, whom he had trained himfelf,* 
and of whofe qualities he was proud, happened 
to mar thefport which his matter expefted, who,' 
irritated at the difappointment, and having his 
gun ready cocked in his hand, fired at the am- 
mal, which, however, in the huny of his refent- ' 
ment, he milled. Albert, to whom Ofcar^^M as 
a cluld, retnonftrated againft the rafhnefs of the 
deed, in a manner rather too warm for his mafler, 
ruffled as he was with accident, and confcious of 
being In the wrong, to bear. In his paflion he 
ftruck his faithful attendant ; who fufiered the 
indignity in filence, and retiring, rather in grief 
than in anger, left his native country that very 
night ; and when he reached the neareft town, 
enlifted with a recruiting party of a regiment then 
on foreign fervice. It was in the beginning of 
the war with France which broke out in 1744 
rendered remarkable for the rebellion which the 
policy of the French court excited, in which 
fome of the firft families of the Highlands were 
unfortunately engaged. Among thofe who 
joined the ftandard of Charles^ was the mailer 
of Albert. 

** After the battle of Culloden^ fo fatal to that 
party, this gentleman, along with others who 

had 
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had efcaped the flaughter of the field, ftieltered 
tbemfclves from the rage of the unfpstriflg fol- 
diery, among the diftant rcceffes of their coun- 
try* To him his native mountains offeresd an 
afylum;. and thither be naturally fled for pro- 
teSion* Acquainted, in the purfuits of the 
chace, with every fecret and unworn track, he 
lived for a confiderable time like the deer of his 
fcMrefl:, clofe hid all day, and only venturing 
down at the fall of evening, to obtain from 
fome of his cottagers, whofe fidelity he could 
trufl, a icanty and precarioxis fupport. I have 
often heard him, for he is one of my olddft ac- 
^guaintainces,. defcribe the fcene of his hiding* 
place, at a later period, when he could recoiled 
it kt its fublimity, without its horror/' — " Ac 
times," faid he, " when* I ventured to the edge 
of the weod> among fbme of thofe inacceffible 
crags which you remember a few miles from my 
houfe,. I have heard in the paufes of the breeze 
which rolled fblemn thxough the pines beneath 
me,^ the diftant voices of the foldiers, fhouting 
in anfwer to one another amidft their inhuman 
fearch^ I have heard their (houts re-echoed 
from cliff to cliffy and feen reflected from the 
deep ftill lake below, the gle^m of thofe fires 
which confumed the cottages of my people. 
Sometimes fhame and indignation well-nigh 
overcame my fear, and I have prepared to rufh 
down the fteep, unarmed as I was, and to die 

at 
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^ one? by the fwctfds <tf ity enemies ; but the 
]a[i{t0^ye Jo¥e of life prevailed, and ftarting atf 
the fpe bounded by mc^ I have again Ihrunk 
back tQ the flieloer I bad left. 

' " One day,*' continued he, ^ the noife was 
nearer than ufual ; and firom the cave in which 
I lay, I heard the parties immediately below fo 
dofe upon me, that I could diftinguifli the 
words they fpoke. After fome time of horrible 
fufpcnfe, the voices grew weaker and more dit 
tant ; and at laft I heard them die away at the 
further end of the wood I rofe and ftole to the 
mouth <if. the cave ; when fuddenly a dog met 
me^ and gave that fliort quick bark by which 
they indicate their prey, Amidft the terror of 
the circumftance, I was yet mafter enough of 
myfelf to difcover that the dog was Ofcar ; and 
I own to you I felt his appearance like the re- 
tribution of juftice and of heaven. — Stand J 
cried a threatening voice, and a foldier prefled 
through the thicket, with his bayonet charged, — 
It was Albert ! Shame, confufion, and remorfe, 
flopped my utterance, and I flood motionlefs 
before him. " My mafter !" faid he, with the 
ftifled voice of wonder and of fear, and threw 
himfelf at my feet* I had recovered my recol- 
lection. *' You.are revenged,'^ faid I, " and 
\ am your prifoner."— ^* Revenged !. Alas ! you 
have judged too hardly of me; I have not had 
f>pe happyiday; fince .that 'latal one on which I 

left 
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left my mafter ; but I have Uved, I hope, to fave 
him. The party to which I belong are paffed j 
for I lingered behind them among thofe woods 
and rocks, which I remembered fo well in hap- 
pier days. — ^There is, however, no time to be 
loft. In a few hours this wood will blaze, 
though they do not fufpe£t that it flielters you. 
Take my drefs, which may help your efcape, 
and I will endeavour to difpofe of yours. On 
the coaft, to the weftward, we have learned 
there is a fmall party of your friends, which, by 
following the river's track till dufk, and then 
ftriking over the ftioulder of the hill, yt)u may 
join without much danger of difcovery."— I felt 
the difgrace of owing fo much to him I had in- 
jured, and remonftrated againft expofing him 
to fuch imminent danger of its being known that 
he had favoured my efcape, which, from the 
temper of his commander, I knew would be in- 
ftant death. Albert, in an agony of fear and 
diftrefs, befought me to think only of my own 
fafety. — ^^ Save us both," faid he, " for if you 
die, I cannot live. Perhaps we may meet again ; 
but whatever becomes of Albert, may the bleffing 
of God be with his mafter !*' 

Albert's prayer was heard. His mafter, by 
the exercife of talents, which, though he had 
always poflefled, adverfity only taught him to 
ufe, acquired abroad a ftation of equal honour 
and emolument ; and when the profcriptions of 

party 
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party had ceafed, returned home to his ovra 
country, where he found Albert advanced to the 
rank of a lieutenant in the army, to which his 
valour and merit had raifed him, married to a 
lady by whom he had got fome littfe fortune, 
and the father of an only daughter, for whom 
nature had done much, and to whofe native en- 
dowments it was the chief ftudy and delight c£ 
her parents to add every thing that art could 
beftow. The gratitude of the chief was only 
equalled by the happinefs of his follower, whofe 
honeft pride was not long after gratified by his 
daughter's becoming the wife of that mafiei^ 
whom his generous fidelity had faved. That 
mailer, by the clemency of more indulgent and 
liberal times, was again reflored to the domaia 
of his anceflors, and had the fatisfaiftion of fee- 
ing the grandfon of Albert enjoy the hereditary 
birthright of his race. I accompanied Colonel 
Cauftic on avifit to this gentleman's houfe, and 
was delighted to obferve his grateful attention to 
his fstther-in-law, as well as the unafTuming hap- 
pinefs of the good old man, confcious of the 
perfect reward which his former fidelity had 
met with. Nor did it efcape my notice, that 
the fweet boy and girl, who had been our guefts 
at the Colonel's, had a favourite brown and 
white fpaniel, whom they carefled much after 
dinner, whofe name was OJcan 
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N°^. Saturdat, April ^j 1786 



Jhfentem ruJlUtu urbem^ 
fTollis ad ajlra levis. HoU. 



To the Author of the Loungeh* 

SIR, MuJbroom-HalU \Jl April 1786. 

^TpHE indulgence which you ftiewed to my 
"* correfpondence when in town, emboldens 
iie to hope for the lame favourable reception of 
my letters from the country. Here, Mr. Loun- 
ger, I have much more time to write ; but un- 
fortunately I have much fewer fubjefts ; and 
fjlbfe too none of the moil enlivening. I think 
fliere is a fort of fatality in it, that I am always 
Jn low fpirits when I fit down to write to you. 
Thefe conllant eafterly winds do afFeft one's 
nerves fo 1 

I told you hi my laft, that my fifter-in-law 
talked of going to London, and perhaps to the 
Continent ; and how unwilling I (hould be to 
accompany her. She is aftually gone fome 
weeks ago, and I was xiot alked to be of the 
party; but Ihe has taken her favourite Mifs 

13 ^^Hfl^^ 
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Gufto^ becaufe (he can talk French a little tnore 
glibly^ having been bred at a London boarding-* 
fchool ; though my French mailer fays it is ex-* 
tcnbhpatoisy and won't be underftood by people 
c^fafhion. Well! I don't defire to detra<a from 
any body ; but fome people are lingular in their 
fsiYOurites. But it don't fignify; we can be 
very happy at home^ though it war a little crofs 
to leave Edinburgh juft when one had got into 
the humour of it ; and when one began to know 
people a little^ and people began to know one, 
which takes fome time, you know, Mr. Loun^ 
gcr, efpecially with people who are not quite fo 
forward as fome people, who are greater fa- 
vourites with fome people than other people 
are. 

You muft know that oiu: fociety in Edinburgh 
had latterly become much more agreeable to tne, 
from our intimacy with Mrs. Rattky who came 
lately from Sfa^ where (he had gone for the 
recovery of her health, being vaftly fubjefl: to 
low fphits whenever fhe remains long in this 
climate. Mrs. Rattle was pleafed to take very 
particular notice of me, being delighted, fhe 
faid, with a certain naivete^ of which I was 
poffeffed ; though Mrs. Mufliroom, who was 
jealous of her attention to me, faid it was only 
becaufe I was the beft hearer of her acquaint- 
ance. Be that as it may, Ihe was always re- 
markably civil and obliging to me ; declared 
VOL. ih G Ihc 
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(he looked upon me as her particular /ro^f^^^ 
and that, except one or two gentlemen with 
whom (he had been acquainted abroad, I waa 
the only perfon to whom (he gave the conftant 
entree to her boudoir. I was invited to moft ai 
her parties, which made the town appear qtiit^ 
a different thing to me from what it did whei 
I wrote ta you laft.. Unfortunately thefe pi 
iant days did not laft long ; my dear Mrs« Rattii 
was fuddenly taken ill foon after her hulband'^ 
arrival in Edinburgh (for he did not come till 
fome time after her), and was obliged to leave 
town without being able to fee even me. .My 
Jbrother and Mrs. Mufhroom, as I mentioned 
before, have fet off for London with Mifs Guilo ; 
and fo, Mr. Lounger, I am come back to the 
country again. 

I had but a very difagreeable journey of it^ 
though my maid (who was my fifter-in-Iaw*8 till 
ilie got a gentlewoman of Mifs Gufto's recom- 
mending), and a very good fort of a young man^ 



to whom my brother has promifed a church on 
*an eftate he has bought lately, took all pofliblo 
care of me by the way. But the roads were 
miferably bad, and the poft-chaifes terribly jolt- 
ing and uneafy. ^Though we talk fo much of 

improvements, there muft certainly be a great 
•change to the worfe in that article ; for I r^ 
member travelling part of that road once be- 
fore, along with my mother, in the. diligence, 

which 
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Vrhich we found a very comfortable eafy fort of 
machine ; and the roads were then remarkably 
fmooth and well made. Nor is the accommo- 
dation at the inns lefs fallen off from what it 
was at that time. 

The weather has been dreadful fince my ar- 
rival ; and I have been perfedly ftarved with 
cold ever fince I reached my father's ; yet 
they tell me it was ftill colder fonxe weeks 
before ; though I am fure it was not fo with 
U8 in town. Except one night at the play, 
when it was a very thin houfe, moft of the fa- 
ihionable company having gone to the Dancing 
Dogs; and one other time, when I waited a 
great while in the lobby of the affembly room 
for my fitter and another lady, who had dined 
at Mrs. Midnigbfsy I don't recoiled having felt 
it difagreeably cold all the time I was in Edin-* 
burgh. On that laft occafion I caught a little 
cold, which, however, has been infinitely worfe 
fince I removed to the country ; though they 
fay change of air is good for a cough, I have 
found mine much more troublefome here than 
in Edinburgh. Indeed, one cannot ftir out of 
doors without wetting one's feet ; and I was 
t'other day over the fhoes in dirt going to fee 
my brother's Temple of Venus, which one of 

his improving advifers. Dr. = — , planned 

for him laft autumn. Yet the Dodor was at 
no fmall pains making a walk to it, which 

o a confumed, 
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^ To be fure Mr. Homefpun is a very odd 
jfort of a man, and if it were not for Mrs. 
Homefpun, there would be no bearing of him ; 
he is always railing at fine gentlemen, and fine 
ladies, and new fafhions — ^he is certainly tea 
times more rude and difagreeable than he was 
before I went to town ; and he fays, that fince 
I came, I have infeded his daughters with ri- 
diculous fmall waifts and large heads ; and yet 
their mother and they all agree how much better 
they look fince I brought them their new ftays 
and heads. The firft day they walked over 
here to welcome me home, they looked fo red 
and fo blowzy, I thought I never faw two fuch 
frights in my life ; I could hardly believe they 
were the fame girls 1 had left but four months 
before; and they were both aftonifhed at my im- 
provement in fo ftiort a time j only the eldeft 
thought, as fhe has confefled to me fince, that 
my complexion was fomewhat of the palefL 
Now, to tell you a fecret, Mr. Lounger, I can 
juend that when I chufe, though I never ven-? 
tured to try but once, for diverfion's fake, that 
I rubbed a very little out of Mrs. Rattle's French 
box on my cheeks, and every body obferved 
how handfome I looked that day, and what a 
fparkle my eyes had ; but I did not let any 
body know how they came by it. 

Indeed, if there is any fin in't, I am furc 
it is not worth the while here ; for there is 

nobody 
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nobody to fee one needs care how one looka 
for. I ufed to be joked about our neighbour^ 
young Broadcqfty who is reckoned one of the 
bed matches in our neighbourhood, and my fa* 
ther brought him to fee me the very day after 
my arrival. But he is grown fo fat and fo 
coarfe fince I left this, and talks and laughs 
fo loud, and fpeaks of nothing but the value 
of land, and the laying out of farms ! I re- 
ceived him very coldly, and he has not come 
back fince ; for my own part, I don't care if 
he fiiould never come bacL 

There is, however, fome pleafure in drefling^ 
one's felf, to have the amufement of making the 
people ftare and wonder as they do. It is very 
diverting to me to hear the obfervations of fome 
of the good ladies, our neighbours, when I put 
on fome of my town things, on purpofe to pro- 
voke them. La ! what a head ! — Good graci- 
ous ! what a neck ! — ^and mercy upon us ! what 
a bunch behind ! — Sunday laft, being the firft 
Opportunity for my appearing in public, I re« 
folved to make a figure; and fo I went to 
church with my head as well curled as my maid 
and I could make it, my neweft-fafhioned hat, 
end a round hoop Mrs. Mufiuroom had juft fent 
me from London. Would you think it, Mr. 
Lounger, I had like to have been mobb'd in 
the coming out ? and the people followed tlie 

G 4 carriage 
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carriage till it came to the church-way ford in 
our way home. 

But this will only do now and then ; and, 
on the whole, I find my time hang very heavy 
on my hands ; though I try all I can to coax 
away a great part of the day too. As I am 
a perfon of fome confequence fince my late 
journey to town, they indulge me a good deal 
in the difpofal of my time, even though it 
fometimes runs a little crofs to the regularity 
of theirs; only my father growls now and 
then ; but we don't mind that much. I feldom 
rife till near eleven, and generally breakfaft in 
bed. I read the newfpapers my brother fends 
down, all except the politics. I fbroU out, as 
I told you before, between one and three ; 
then, if I drefs, or perhaps alter the fit of my 
cap, or change my feathers before the glafs, 
I am feldom ready till long pafl; dinner-time; 
they put it back an hour ever fmce my bro- 
ther came firft home. In the evening I play 
the new minuets, teach my fillers cards, or we 
guefs the riddles in the Lady's Magazine ; and 
I think of the Promenade in Prince s^Streety and 
oiDunns rooms, and of being in Edinburgh 
next winter if I can. 

I am told there is to be a ball in our county-* 
town, when the Judges come this way on their 
pircuit, in about a fortnight hcnce^ which the 

Home/puns 
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Homejpuns talk of with great glee. And they 
tell me there is a fet of players who are to per- 
form there at that time, and the German Tumbler 
with his bear and dogs. But for my part, I 
have very little inclination to go. After fee- 
ing Lamajby and Wilfon^ and Kippling ; not to 
mention Woods and Mrs. Crawford. — ^But above 
all, to think of the German Tumbler after 
Richer and Dubois ; and his dogs forfooth, after 
the dear little dogs at the Black Bull! — Oh! 
Mr. Lounger, as Macbeth fays, 

What a falling off is there ! 

It will be really companionate in you to ^vc 
us a paper now and then about what is going 
on in town. And do, Mr. Lounger, let there, 
be plenty of characters in it. I have told the 
Homefpuns the owners of all the charaders in 
your paper, from the very beginning, without 
miffing one. For, believe me, I am, dear Mn 
Lounger, whether in town or country, your 
conftant reader and admirer, 

MARJORY MUSHROOM. 

Z 
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N"* 6^. Saturday, ji/>ril 15, 1786. 

jtn is mihi littr eui mulier imperat ? £td leges imponit pnefcrib^^ 
vetat quod vidctur? CiCERO. 

To the Lounger. 

S I R, 

TT A M a middle-aged gentleman, poflefled of a 
••' moderate income, arifing chiefly from the 
profits of an oflice, of which the emolument is 
more than fuflficient to compenfate the degree of 
labour with which the difcharge of its duties is 
attended. About my forty-fifth year I became 
tired of the bachelor-ftate ; and taking the hint 
from fome little twinges of the gout, I began to 
think it was full time for me look out for an 
agreeable help-mate. The laft of the juvenile 
taftes that forfakes a man is his admiration of 
youth and beauty ; and I own I was fo far from 
being infenfible to thefe attradions, that I felt 
myfelf fometimes tempted to play the fool, and 
marry for love. I had fenfe enough, however, to 
refift this inclination, and, in my choice of a 
wife, to facrifice rapture and romance to the 
profpeft of eafe and comfort. I wedded the 
daughter of a country gentleman of fmall 

fortune. 
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Fortune, a lady much about my own time 
of life, who bore the character of a difcreet 
prudent woman, who was a ftranger to fafhion- 
able folly and diffipation of every kind, and 
whofe higheft merit was that of an excellent 
houfewife. 

When I be^n by telling you that I re- 
pent of my choice, you will naturally fup- 
pofe, Mr. Lounger (a very common cafe)^ 
that I have been deceived in the idea I had 
formed of my wife's character. Not at all. 
Sir ; I found it true to a tittle. She is a per- 
fect paragon of prudence and difcretion. Her 
moderation is exemplary in the higheft de« 
gree; and as to ceconomy, fhe is all that I 
expeded, and a great deal more too. You 
will afk, then, of what it is that I complain ? 
I fliall lay my grievances before you without 
referve. 

A man. Sir, who, with no bad difpofitions, 
and with fome pretenfions to common fenfe, has 
arrived at the age of five-and-forty, may be pre- 
fumed to have formed for himfelf a plan of life, 
which he will not care haftily to relinquifh, mere- 
ly to gratify the caprices of another. I entered 
the matrimonial ftate with a firm refolution not 
to quarrel with my wife for trifles ; but really. 
Sir, the facrifices daily exaded on my part, and 
the mortifications I have been forced to fubmit 

to. 
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to, are at length become fo numerous and fo 
intolerable, that I muft either come to a down- 
right rupture, or be hooted at for a filly fellow 
by all my acquaintance. 

Before I married, having, as I already in- 
formed you, a decent income, I thought my- 
felf entitled to many of thofe little indulgences 
to wbich a focial difpofition inclines a man 
who is pofTefied of the means of gratifying it. 
The neceffary bufinefs in which my office 
engaged me occupying feveral hours of the 
day, it was my higheft pleafure to pafs the 
evenings with a few fenfible friends, either at 
my own lodgings, at theirs, or in the tavern. 
I found myfelf likewifc a very welcome gueft 
in many refp«dable families, where, as the 
humour ftruck me, I could go in at any hour, 
and take my part of a domeftic meal without the 
formality of an invitation. I was a member too 
of a weekly cliib, which met on the Saturday 
evenings, moft of them people of talents, and 
fome of them not unknown in the world of let- 
ters. Here the entertainment was truly ^//ic. 
A fingle bottle was the modlcumy which no man 
was allowed to exceed. Wit and humour flow-r 
cd without referve, where all were united by 
the bonds of intimacy ; and learning loft her 
gravity over the enliveaipg glafs. Q noSes 
ccsnaquc Dcum ! 
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As my profeffion was a fedentary one, I 
kept^ for the fake of exercife, a couple of good 
geldings, and at my leifure hours contrived 
frequently to indulge myfelf in a fcamper of a 
dozen miles into the country. It was my 
pride to keep my horfes in excellent order; 
and, when debarred by bufmefs from riding 
them, I confoled myfelf with a vifit to Ac 
ilable. Shooting was likewife a favourite amufe- 
ment; and, though I could not often indulge 
it, I had a brace of fpringing fpaniels, and 
a couple of excellent pointers. In fliort, be- 
tween my bufmefs and amufement, my time 
palTed moft delightfully; and I really believe 
I was one of the happieft bachelors in Great 
Britain. 

Alas, Sir, how little do we know what is for 
our good ! Like the poor gentleman who killed 
himfelf by taking phy fie when he was in health*^ 
I wanted to be happier than I was, and I have 
made myfelf miferable. 

My wife's ruling paffion is, the care of futu- 
rity. We had not been married above a mont^ 
before (he found my fyftem, which was to enjo)^ 
the prefent, was totally inconfiftent with thof^ 
provident plans (he had formed in the view of 

* Mr. Eafy alludes to the Italian cpiuph* ** S/ava ten, ma 
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2l variety of future contingencies, which, if 
but barely poffible, fhe looks upon as abfolutely 
certain. The profpeft of an increafe to our 
family (though we have now lived five years 
together, without the fmalleft fymptom of any 
fuch accident) has been the caufe of a total 
revolution of our domeftic ceconomy, and a re- 
linquifliment, on n^y part, of all the comforts 
of my life* The God of Health, we arc in- 
formed, was gratified by the facrifice of a cock; 
but the God of Marriage, it would feem, is 
not fo eafily propitiated; for I have facrificed 
to him my horfes, my dogs, and even my 
friends, without the fmalleft profpedt of fecu- 
ring his favour. 

In accomplifhing this oeconomical reforma- 
tion, my wife difplayed no fmall addrefs. Lord,. 
Sir, what ways women have of working out 
their points ! She began by giving me frequent 
hints of the necelfity there was of cutting off all 
fuperfluous expences; and frequently admonifh- 
ed me, that it was better to fave while our family 
was fmall, than to retrench when it grew larger. 
When fhe perceived that this argument had very 
little force (as indeed it grew every day weaker), 
and that there was nothing to be done by general 
admonition, fhe found it necefTary to come to 
particulars. She endeavoured to convince me 
that I was cheated in every article of my 

13 family 
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family expenditure. It is a principle with 
her, that all fervants are thieves. When they 
offer themfelves to be hired, if they demand 
what {he thinks high wages, fhe cannot af- 
ford to pay at the rate of a Duchefs; if their 
demand is moderate, (he is fure they muft 
make it up by ftealing. To prove their ho- 
nefty, fhe lays temptations in their way, and 
watches in a comer to catch them in the 
fad. In the firft fix months after our mar« 
riage, we had five fearch-warrants in the 
houfe. My groom (as honefl a fellow as 
ever handled a curry-comb) was indited for 
embezzling oats; and, though the fleek fides 
of my geldings gave flrong teflimony to his 
integrity, he was turned off at a day's warn* 
ing. This I foon found was but a prelude 
to a more ferious attack; and the battery 
was levelled at a quarter where I was but too 
vulnerable. I never went out to ride, but 
I found my poor fpoufe in tears at my re- 
turn. She had an uncle, it feems, who broke 
his collar-bone by a fall from a horfe. My 
pointers ftretched upon the hearth, were never 
beheld by her without uneafinefs. They 
brought to her mind a third coufin who loft 
a finger by the burfting of a fowling-piece ; 
and fhe had a fad prefentiment, that my paf- 
fion for fport might make her one day the 

moil: 
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moft mifcrable of women. " Sure, my dear,'* 
<he would fay, " you would not, for the lake 
of a trifling gratification to yourfelf, render 
your poor wife conftandy unhappy! Yet I 
muft be fo while you keep thofe vicious horfes 

and nafty curs.'* What could I do, Sir ? ^A 

man would not chufe to pafs for a barbarian. 

It was a more difficult taik to wean me 
fh)m thofe focial enjoyments I have men- 
tioned, and to cure me of a dangerous ap- 
petite I had for the company of my friends. 
If I pafled the evening in a tavern, I was 
iiire to have a fermon againfl intemperance, 
a warning of the too fenfible decay of my 
conftitution, and a moft moving complaint of 
the heavinefs of thofe folitary hours which flie 
Ipent in my abfenqe. Thofe hours indeed 
(he attempted fometim'es to fhorten, by fending 
my fervant to acquaint me, that fhe had gone to 
bed indifpofed. This device, however, after 
two or three repetitions, being fniioked by my 
companions, I was forced to vindicate my 
honour before them, by kicking the meflenger 
down ftairs. 

Matters were yet worfe with me, when I 
ventured to invite my old cronies to a friendly 
fupper at my own* houfe. In place of that 
eafe and freedom which indicates a cordial 
reception, they found, on my wife's part, a 

cold 
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cold and ftiff formality which rcpreffed all focial 
enjoyment; and the nonfenfical parade of a 
figure of empty fhew upon the table, which 
convinced them of the trouble their vifit had 
occafioned. Under this impreffion, you may 
believe there is no great danger of a debauch 
in my houfe. Indeed my wife commonly fiti 
out the company. If it happens otherwife, we 
have a dated allowance of wine ; and if more is 
called for, it is fo long in coming, that my friends 
take the hint, and wifh me a good night. 

But, even were I more at liberty to indulge 
my focial difpofition than I unfortunately find 
niyfelf, there are other reafons, no lefs pow- 
erful, which would prevent me from inviting 
nny friends to my houfe. My wife. Sir, is 
at>folutely unfit for any kind of rational con- 
vexfation. Bred from her infancy under an 
^lc3 maiden aunt, who had the management 
^^ her father's houfehold and country farm, 
^^^s has no other ideas than what are ac- 
^^^mmodated to that ftation. Unluckily, her 
tr^nfplantation to town, by removing her from 
^^r calves, her pigs, and her poultry, has 
S^-A'en her fewer opportunities of difplaying the 
^^pital ftockof her knowledge. She ftill finds, 
however, a tolerable variety of converfktion, 
^^ the rife and fall of the markets, the quali- 
fies and prices of butcher-meat, the making 
^f potatoe-ftarch, the comparative excellence 
vox. II* H of 
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of Leith and Kenfington candles^ and many 
other topics of equally amufing difquifition^ 
Serioufly, Sir, when alone, I can find refuge 
in my books; but when with her in com- 
pany, fhe never opens her mouth, but I am in 
terror for what is to come out of it. 

I fhould perhaps complain the lefs of be- 
ing reduced to this ftate of involuntary do- 
medication, if I faw any endeavours on her 
part to make my home fomewhat comfort- 
able to me. I am no epicure, Mr. Lounger; 
but I own to you I like a good dinner, and 
have fomehow got the reputation of being 
a pretty good judge of wines. In this laft 
article I piqued myiclf on having a critical 
palate; and this my friends knew fo well, 
that I was generally confulted when their 
cellars needed a fupply, and was fure to be 
fummoned to give my opinion at the opening 
of a new hogfliead or the piercing of a butt. 
You may believe I took care that my own 
fmall (lock of liquors fhould not difcredit my 
reputation ; and I have often, with fome exul- 
tation, heard it remarked, that there was no 
fuch claret in Edinburgh as Bob Eafy's yd-- 
low/eaL 

Good claret, which I have long been ac- 
cuftomed to confider as a panacea for all 
diforders, my wife looks upon as little bet- 
ter than flow poifon. She is convinced of its 

perni- 
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pernicious effedts both on my purfe and con- 
ftitution, and recommends to me, for the 
fake of both, fome brewed fluff of her own, 
which fhe dignifies with the name of wine, 
but which to me feems nothing but ill-fer- 
mented vinegar. She tells, with much fatiC* 
faction, how (he has paffed her currant wine 
for capt^ and her goofeberry for cbampaignei 
but, for my part, I never tafte them with- 
out feeling very- difagreeable effedls from it; 
and I once drank half a bottle of htv cbampaigne^ 
which gave me a colic for a week. 

In the article of victuals, I am doomed to 
yet greater mortification. Here, Sir, my wife's 
frugality is difplayed in a moft remarkable 
manner. As every thing is to be bought 
when at the loweft price, fhe lays in during 
the fummer all her flores for the winter* 
For fix months we live upon fait provifions, 
and the refl of the year on fly-blown lamb 
and flale mutton. If a joint is roafled the 
one day, it is ferved cold the next, and hafh- 
ed on the day following. All poultry is con- 
traband. Fifh (unlefs fait herrings and dried 
ling, when got a bargain) I am never allowed 
to tafle. 

Thus mortified in rtiy appetites, divorced as 
I am from my friends, having " lofl all my 
mirth, and foregone all cuflom of my exer- 
cifc,'' I am told that even my face and figure 

H 2 are 
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are totally changed ; and, in place of the jolly 
carelefs air of a bon vivant^ I have got the 
fneaking look and ftarved appearance of a poor 
wretch efcaped from a fpunging-houfe, and 
dreading a dun in every human being that 
accofts him.-^That it fhould come to this ! — 
But I am determined no longer to endure 
it. My wife (hall read this letter in my pre- 
fence ; and, while fhe contemplates her own 
picture, I fhall take my me^fures according to 
the effedt it produces on her. If fhe takes it as 
fhe ought, 'tis well; — if not, and a rupture is 
tlie confequence, flill better — I fhall be my own 
man again. 

I am, SIR, yours, &c. 

ROBERT EASY. 



N'^64. Saturday, Apnlz2^ 1786. 
To the Author of the Lounger. 

S I R, 

THAT diflrefs finds feme confolation from 
revealing its misfortunes, is a trite obfer- 
vation, whicli perhaps is in no inftance more 
flrongly felt, than where we have ourfelves to 

blame 
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blame for our calamities. There is fomething 
in making a confeflion, though but on paper 
(even if it fhould never be communicated to any 
one), which unloads the mind of a weight that 
bears it down in fecret ; and though it cannot 
pluck the thorn from memory, has certainly the 
effedl of blunting its poignancy. — Suffer me 
then, Sir, to tell you, or to write as if I were 
telling you, how unhappy I am, and by what 
means I have become fo. 

I was left by my father at the age of thirteen, 
the eldeft of two daughters, under the charge of 
one of the beft and moft indulgent of mothers. 
Our circumftances were affluent, our fociety re- 
fpeftable, and our education, from its very com- 
mencement, had been attended to with care, and 
provided for with the utmoft liberality. No 
inftruftion was negleded, no accomplifhment 
unattended to. In attaining thefe, my fifter 
was not quite fo fortunate as I. Born, as I 
have been often told, with uncommon quick- 
nefs of parts, I found no difficulty in mattering 
the ftudies^that were taught me, or of acquiring 
the embelliftiments it was wilhed I Ihould 
acquire. My fifter was often deficient in the 
one and awkward at the other. She poffeffed, 
however, a found plain underftanding, and an 
excellent temper. My fuperiority never excited 
envy in her, and I think never vanity in 
me. We loved one another moft fiucerely; 

H 3 an(} 
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and after fome years had blunted the grief which 
my mother feh for her hulband's death, there 
were, I believe, few happier families than 
ours. 

Though our aflFedtions were cordial, however, 
our difpofitions were very different. My fifter 
wa« contented to think as other people thought, 
and to feel as other people felt ; fhe rarely ven- 
tured to fpeculate in opinion, or to foar in fancy. 
I was often tempted to rejed:, if not to defpife 
the common opinions of mankind, and to create 
to myfelf a warm, and, I am afraid, a vifionary 
pidure of happinefs, arifmg from a highly re- 
fined fenfibility. My mother was at pains to 
combat thefe enthufiaftic ideas, and to reprefent 
the danger of indulging in them. From a de- 
fire, perhaps, of overcoming that tendency 
towards them which fhe perceived in me, her 
difcourfe, when we were alone, almoft con- 
ftantly turned on this fubjed:. As fhe always 
allowed us the liberty of argument with her, I 
ftood up in thefe converfations the warm de- 
fender of my own.maxims, in contradidion to 
thofe prudent ones which fhe recommended. 
Her's, I am perfuaded, admitted of better 
reafoning ; but my caufe gave greater room for 
eloquence. All my little talents were exerted 
in the contefl ; and I have often fince thought 
that my mother had from nature a bent to 
my fide of the queftion, which all her wifdom 

and 
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and experience had not been able to overcome, 
that though £he conflantly applauded the prudent 
fyftem of my fifler, fhe was in truth rather 
partial to mine, and vain of that ability with 
which I defended it However that might 
be, I myfelf always rofe from the difpute 
more and more convinced of the juftnefs 
of my own opinions, and proud of that 
fuperiority which I thought they conferred 
on me. 

We had not long attained a marriageable age, 
when we found ourfelves furrounded with thofe 
i?^hom the world terms admirers. Our mo- 
ther's benevolence and fweetnefs of temper 
inclined her to fociety, and we were too inno- 
cent for prudery ; we had therefore a number 
of vifitors of the other fex, many of whom 
were fo particular in their attentions, that wo- 
men who wifhed to boaft of conquefts, would 
have called them lovers. With us they did not 
always affume that title j my filler was too pru- 
dent, and I was too nice, eafily to believe 
a man a lover. 

Among thofe, however, were two gentle- 
men whofe attachment was declared to me 
in terms too ftrong to be mifunderftood. Flo^ 
rws perfon was univerfally allowed to 
be handfome ; many, of whom I was one, 
thought it elegant. With external accomplifh- 
ments his education had furnifhed him; his 

H 4 manner 
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manner was eafy and unembarraffed ; fome 
called it afluming, I thought it natural. His 
converfation was full of the language of fen- 
fibility; in my idea it fpoke a mind replete 
with fenfibility itfelf. Other people fometimes 
fufpedled him of Ihallownefs and afFeftation ; I 
praifed him for avoiding the pedantry of know- 
ledge, and the rufticity of men proud of its ac- 
quirements. 

Alcander was the only fon of a particular 
friend of my mother's, and therefore on a 
very intimate footing in our family. My mo- 
ther, with whom he was a favourite, difcovered 
in him a great fund of good fenfe and of ufeful 
knowledge. I was ftruck with the inelegance 
of his appearance and addrefs, and the want of 
-refinement in his fentiments and converfation. 
His goodnefs and candour were often the topics 
of my mother's commendation ; I remarked his 
want of difcernment, and the coldnefs of his at- 
tachments and averfions. My mother often re- 
peated her own eulogiums of Alcander, and the 
criticifms of the world on Florio; I always 
heard her with a determined oppofition of fen- 
timent, and therefore rofe from the converfation 
more averfe to the firft, and more attached to the 
latter. Alcander, after perfifting for fome time 
under a very marked difmclination to him, gave 
up the purfuit; but as he ftill continued his 
yifits to the family, particularly during any 

occafional 
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occafional abfence" of mine, ht transferred by 
degrees his affedions to my filler. When he 
had ceafed to be my lover, I was willing to be 
very much his friend: my mother had always 
ihewn her partiality in his favour; my fifter 
was won by his virtues, and after fome time, 
became his wife. 

Florio's fuit to me was oppofed by my mo- 
ther with rather more vehemence than was 
natural to her. She often infifted on the infa- 
tuation, as fhe called it, of that deception 
which I was under with regard to him, a 
deception which fhe predidled I fhould one day 
be convinced of. Her oppofition, however, 
though it over-ruled my condud, never over- 
came my attachment: I would not be his with- 
out the confent of my mother j but my affec- 
tion it was not in her power to fhake. Her 
love for me overcame her refolution; and at 
laft fhe gave, however unwillingly, my hand 
to Florio. 

I was now the happiefl of women. The 
fcenes I had often pictured of conjugal tender- 
nefs and domeflic happinefs, I thought now 
realized in the pofTeffion of a man who, I had 
taught m}"felf to believe, was to love me for 
ever, and was himfelf every thing I ought to 
love ; and I often looked with a degree of pity 
on the fituation of my fifter, whofe happinefs 

(for 
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(for fhe called it happinefs) with Alcander was 
of a kind fo inferior to naine. 

How long this lafted I cannot ex^dly fay. 
I fear I begun to be unhappy long before I would 
^ allow myfelf to believe it. I have often wept 
alone at the coldnefs and negleiSl of Florio, when 
on meeting him, a few words of feeming tender- 
xiefs and afiedion made me again reproach my 
doubts of his love, and think my own fituation 
the moft enviable of any. Alas ! he at length 
drove me from this laft ftrong hold in which my 
affedion for him had entrenched itfelf. It is 
now three years fmce he has treated me in fuch 
a manner as to leave me no apology for his treat- 
ment. During the laft, my mother's death has 
deprived me of one of the few comforts I had 
left. From my mother I carefully concealed 
my diftrefsj but I believe in vain: ftie lived to 
guefs at mymifery; and I fear her fenfe of it 
added to the preflure of that difeafe which 
brought her to her grave. 

After the lofs of my huft^and's love, it is little 
to talk of my difappointment in his talents and 
accomplifliments. It was long, however, before 
I allowed myfelf to fee defects which lefs pene- 
tration than I have been flattered with poflefCng, 
had long before difcovered. My mother had 
often before our marriage exprefled her furprife 
that one of my abilities fhould be fo deceived, as 
not to fee his inferiority : I believe it is by thefe 

abilities 
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abilities that the deception is aided. They are 
able to form a picture to which more ordinary 
minds are unequal ; and in the weaknefs of their 
rafh attachment, they find the likenefs where 

they wifli to find it, 

I was interrupted by my filler. Why are her 
looks fo ferene ? and why does flic tell me, how 
much mine are altered ? I am too proud to allow 
a witnefs to my diftrefles ; and from her, of all 
womankind, I would conceal them.-— This di£- 
fimulation is due to my pride, perhaps to my 
duty ; yet if you knew, Sir, what it is to fmile 
in public, to feem to be happy with fuch feel- 
ings as mine ; — ^to aft contentment all day long, 
and to retire at night to my lonely pillow widi 
the anguifli my heart has treafured up all the 
while! — But the fubjedl overpowers me.— ^ 
Farewel. 

CONSTANTIA. 

J 
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N*65. Saturday, -^r/7 29, 1786. 

Maligmtati Jaffa JpecUs Liiertatis inejl, ^Tac. 

To the Author of the Lounger* 

SIR, 

SOME time ago a female correfpondent was 
obliged to enter a complaint with you againft 
one of the Virtues, and fet forth the hardfhips 
which the family endures from the circumftances 
of its mafter*s extreme cultivation of Truth. I 
am forry, Sir, to be obliged to enter a fimilar 
complaint againft another of the Virtues, of the 
fame family with that of which the Lady com- 
plains ; and to relate to you the efFedls which I 
happened lately to witnefs from the extreme 
cultivation of Freedom. 

The word Freedom, Sir, till this late incident 
in my life, carried with it a found at once fo fa- 
cred and fo animating, as I thought w^as entitled 
to my warmeft love and veneration. Yet a 
young man, and full of the claflic remembrances 
of Roman virtue, I connected with the love of 
Liberty every thing that dignifies and humanizes 
man ; and I heard the cautions of fome of my 

elder 
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ihe muft always have her own way, but that he 
could not help believing his ownfmell andtafte: 
on fome further remonftrance, though a very 
gentle one, he carried the liberty of his tongue a 
little farther; he fwore at her, and curfed the cook* 
The cloth had not been removed above a few 
minutes, when our landlord, by afking the ladiea 
toafts one after another as faft as they could be 
drank, gave them a hint that he expected they 
fliould retire, and leave us to enjoy " that liberty 
he loved." As the firft fruits of which, the door 
was fcarce fhut behind them, when he began to 
give us fome toafts which feemed to have been 
at his tongue's end all the time they ftaid^ and 
waited there impatient for utterance till they 
fliould be gone. At the clofe of thefe moral fenti- 
ments, he gave us fome political fentiments (for 
Mr. WilfiiU is extremely fentimental), which 
tended to fix the creed of the company in patri- 
otifm, as the former fet of healths had eftabliftied 
their principles in point of virtue and morality. 
The firft of thefe, " Liberty and the Conftitu- 
tion," we were defired to drink, not in the ordi- 
nary glafles of the table, but in an old-fa(hioned 
rummer of a particular (hape and magnitude, 
which had been in his family for feveral genera- 
tions, and was marked with certain words and 
figures more emblematical of fireedom than of 
tafte or politenefs. This dofe of wine it was 
abfolutely incumbent on every gueft to fwallow 

at 
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at a draught ; on fomebody's venturing to re- 
monftrate, that his making himfelf fick would 
tend neither to the increafe of liberty, nor to the 
cftablifhment of the conftitution, his plea was 
immediately over-ruled in a very vociferous 
manner by our Hoft, from whofe decifion 1 
found there was no appeal. He contrived to 
furnifh us with fuch a variety of bumper-toafts 
in favour of freedom, which none of us were at 
liberty to decline, that I was carried fpeechlefs 
to bed (as, I was afterwards told, were feveral 
other members of the company), and waked 
next morning with fo violent an headach, that 
had I not been informed of Mr. Wilfull's being 
that day engaged at a county meeting on fome 
public meafure, I believe I fhould have hardly 
been prevailed on to rife. 

When he took his departure after breakfaft, 
which he did with fome apologies, extremely 
unneceflary, for leaving us with his wife, I was 
very agreeably difappointed to find Mrs. Wilfull 
and the young ladies not at all fo much given to 
filence as from their deportment on the preced- 
ing day I had been led to imagine them. I 
found the one had learned and the other inhe- 
rited fome of Mr. Wilfull's love of liberty, 
which they were exceedingly fond of exercifing 
in the abfence of that gentleman, and which 
ftiewed itfelf in a very free difcuflionof his temper, 
difpofition, and management of his family* lu 

\ thft 
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the courfe of this converfation, in which in- 
deed I was a hearer only, I Ifeanied that Mr* 
"Wilfull was perfedly the lord and mafter of hia 
own houfe, in which he exercifed the moft 
did:atorial fway, no doubt according to the old 
Homan maxim, " Ne quid detrimenti Refpub- 
lica capiat," for the pure good of the family^ 
Of this, however, the family, as perhaps was 
fometimes the cafe with the ftate^ were not 
quite fo fenfible as they fliould have been. Mrs* 
Wilfull complained that her hufbahd was a 
little particular in his temper. The, daughters 
talked more plainly, and faid, that Papa was 
one of the ftrangeft out-of-the-wayeft men in 
the world ; that he would not allow them edu- 
cation like other girls in town, becaufe, he laid^ 
in a town they would learn nothing but French 
dances and French fafhions, both which he 
hated, becaufe the French were flaves. His 
fon, it feems, he alfo kept at home with a tutor 
he had provided for him, who was but very 
little of a fcholar ; his fcholarftiip, Mrs. Wilfull 
iaid, her hufband did not much mind, as he had 
never found Greek or Latin of any ufe to him- 
felf ; but that this young man was a favourite 
with him becaufe of his ftaunch political prin- 
ciples, and being what he called 2Ljirong^beadtd 
fellow; but in what fenfe the word was ap- 
plied Mrs. Wilfull did not explain. She added, 
that neither her fon or daughters had much 
VOL. ir. ' I oppor- 
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cpjportunit7 of improvement from fociety^ as 
poUitical quarrels had eftranged the principal fa* 
milics in the neighbourhood from their houfe.. 

In domeftic matters Mrs. Wilfull hinted the 
di^icolties ihe frequently laboured under to keep 
things tolerably quiet. The fervants, flie faid, 
were frequently leaving them at (hort warnings; 
and that they had had feveral law-fuits with dis- 
carded footmen about wages and board-wages. 
Jifr. Wilfull, (he faid, was in the main a very 
good fort of man j but it muft be confefled he 
liked his own way in every thing j and that he 
would not allow any body the liberty of giving 
bim an anfwer. 

From the parfon of Mr. WilfuU's parifh, who 
happened to come in during this converfation, 
I learned that his patron's tenants had all very 
fhort leafes, as it was his principle, that a man's 
cftate was not his own, if a low fellow had the 
ufe of it for twenty or thirty years. Afterwards, 
in the courle of a walk with this fame clergyman, 
I had an opportunity of feeing fomewhat of the 
ftate and culture of Mr. Wilfuirs eftate. The 
barn-yards were but thinly ftored, and the farm- 
houfes but in indifferent repair. Several of the 
farms were in a ftate of open uncultivated wild- 
nefs, with here a patch of broom, there a corner 
of furze, and now and then a ridge or two of 
rulhes and thirties. A perfon of a fportive ima- 
gination might have traced an analogy between 

Mr. 
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Mr. WilfuU's principles and the ftate of his 
grounds: Xerxes chained the Hellefpont, hecaufe 
he was accuftomed to govern flaves : Mr. Wil- 
full, one might fay, left the very foil at liberty, 
and neither conftrained it by culture, nor fettered 
it by inclofures. 

This ftate of his private property, hoveeverf 
my companion partly accounted for from Mr. 
WilfuU's attention having been for fome time 
much occupied by fome public and national 
concerns, in which his love of liberty had 
involved him, Th6re was a little town in the 
neighbourhood of his eftate, in which it feems he 
had, from patriotic motives, projefted a thorough 
reformation. It was at prefent, according to the 
parfon's account, in the hands of about a dozen; 
people, who, Mr. Wilfull complained, had the 
entire difpofal of it. He wifhed its government 
to be in the people at large; by which, however^^ 
the clergyman frankly confefled his patrou 
meant, if poffible, to get the management of it 
to himfelf. Meantime he had taught the 
inhabitants, every foul of them, proper ideas of 
freedom and independence ; in cultivating thefe 
indeed they had loft fome others, which people 
who don't know the value of liberty might 
reckon as ufeful. There were formerly one or 
two thriving manufaiSurers in the tbwn ; but 
they had of late been driven out of it as hoftile 
to its freedom. I alked the clergyman, what 

1 2 branches 
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branches they ndw carried on there ? " Oh ! now. 
Sir," laid he, " they are all bufy in making — 
reforms." 

In fliort, Mr. Lounger (for I am afraid of 
tiring you with my recital), I found, from this 
day^s information, as well as my own experience 
during another which I fpent at Mr. WilfuU's, 
that tliis gentleman is fo very fond of liberty, 
that he is inclined to monopolize it entirely to 
himfelf. Not caring either to fufFer in filence, 
or to quarrel with my kinfman by aiTerting my 
freedom, I contrived fome apology for putting 
an end to my vifit on the morning of the fourth 
day ; and I confefs was very happy to leave this 
champion for independence, to return to the go- 
vernment of an elderly aunt, who keeps houfe 
for me; who, though of old-fafhioned Tory 
principles, is yet very fond of her nephew, very 
indulgent to the fervants, and very hofpitable to 
the neighbours j and who, though ftie does not 
trouble herfelf about the good of her country, 
feeds the beft fowls, makes the beft mince-pies, 
anid brews the beft ale in the world. I am, &c. 

LIBERCULUS. 
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N" 66. Saturday, May 6^ 1786.' 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

No complaints are more commonly made, or 
more readily liftened to, than thofe of ge- 
nius negledted, of talents unrewarded, of merit 
overlooked. That thefe complaints fhould often 
be made on flight pretences, may eafily be ac- 
counted for from the efFeds of felf-love and of 
conceit ; and that people fhould attend to them 
with indulgence, will not be wondered at, when 
we refleflt that we are naturally inclined to fa- 
vour thofe whofe circumftances do not awaken 
cur envy, efpecially if they furnifh us with the 
means of decrying others whofe fituatioji ex- 
cites it. 

But even where genius is actually' found to 
languifh In obfcurity, or to pine in indigence, 
the world is not always to be blamed for ita neg- 
lefl:. Genius is often too proud to a(k favours 
which the world is too proud to offer ; or top 
bafhful to difplay abilities which others are too 
bufy to feek out. Befides that the fplendid 
qualities of which it boafts are often lefs fitted 
for the province it has chofen than much more 

I 2 moderate 
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moderate abilities, it fometimes allows them to 
be mixed with failings, which render their 
pofleflbr lefs eafily made happy, and thofe around 
him lefs difpofed to contribute to his happinefs. 
Temper, moderation, and humility, a toleration 
of folly, and an attention to trifles, are endow- 
ments necefTary in the commerce with mankind; 
often as ufeful, and generally more attradive, 
than wifdom, learning, eloquence, or wit, when 
attended with arrogance, ill-nature, an ungra- 
cious manner, or a forbidding addrefs. 

It will likewife be confidered, that, in general, 
thofe inferior minds, whom genius and talents are 
^pt to defpife, are much more eafily made happy 
than thofe who occupy the rank above them. 
The meafure of our defires is commonly enlarged 
in proportion to the comprehenfivenefs of our 
minds, and the catalogue of our evils frequently 
increafed in proportion to the range of our ima- 
ginations. In many occurrences of life, genius 
and fancy difcover evils which dulnefs and in- 
fenfibility would efcape, and delicacy of feeling 
mars that pleafure which thoughtlefs vivacity 
would perfedly enjoy. 

You gave, in one of your earlier papers, an ao- 
count of two gentlemen, both fortunate in life, 
but very differently affedled by their good for- 
tune : one who was above the enjoyment of any 
ordinary good ; the other, on whom every at- 
tainment conferred happinefs, who had no eye 

for 
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for deformity, and no feeling for uneafinefs.: 
Allow me to illuflxate the fame power of a con- 
ftitutional difference of temper upon the oppofite 
fituation, from the example of two perfons, whofe 
charaders fome late incidents gave me a parti- 
cular opportunity of tracing 

I'om Sanguine and Ned ProfpeS^ like your 
friends Clitander and Eudocius^ were fchool-fei-: 
lows. Sanguine was the firft boy in the fchool 
in point of learning, and very often its leader ia 
€very thing. The latter diftindion it coft him 
many a black eye to maintain, as he generally 
had a battle with every lad who difputed his pre- 
eminence, or who objed:ed to any projeft he had 
laid down for his companions. Sometimes he 
was thrown entirely out of his command, and 
would be whole days in a ftate of profcription 
from his fellows, atdended only by one or two 
little boys^ whom he either awed or bribed to 
continue of his party. 

ProJpeS had a cettiain influence too, but it was 
acquired by different means. He had no pre- 
tenfions to learning, and almoft conftantly neg- 
lefted or failed in the tafks that were fet him ; 
yet he was a favourite with his mafters, from a 
certain livelinefe which looked like genius, and 
a certain attention to them which looked like 
application ; and with the boys, he was always 
ready to join any plan which the forward could 
devife or the bold could execute. He was in 

I 4 friendfhi 
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friendfhiiJ with every one, and did not care 
with whom he was in friendfhip ; of jealoufy 
or rivalftiip he was perfedkly devoid, and often 
returned the affiftance which Sanguine afforded 
him at their exercifes, by conciliatory endeavours 
to accommodate differences between him and fome 
of their companions. As for himfelf, he never 
remembered quarrels or refented affronts ; dif^ 
appointments of every kind he forgot ; indeed, 
if a fchool allufion may be allowed, there was 
fcarce a pafl tenfe in his ideas; they always 
looked to the future. 

When they rofe into manhood and life, the 
two young gentlemen retained the fame charac-^ 
teriitic difference as when at fchool. Sanguine 
was foon remarked for his abilities, and eafily flat-* 
tered himfelf that every advancement would be 
open to them. He looked -to the goal in bufinefs 
or ambition, without troubling himfelf to exa- 
mine the ground between. Full of that pride 
and felf-importance to which- he thought his ta- 
lents entitled him, he would not degrade them 
by an i^pplicp-tion to the ordinary means by 
whiqh inferior men attain fuccefs. He would 
not floop tp fplicit what he thought his merit 
gave him a right to exped^ : to conciliate the 
great, he called fervility ; to be obliged to his 
equals, he termed dependance. In argument, 
he was warm and dogmatical ; in oppofition, 
haughty and contemptuous ; he was proud to 

ihe^r 
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fliew the fallacy of reputed wifdom, and fought 
for opportunities of treating folly with difdain. 
His inferiors he loved to awe into filence ; and 
in company with thofe above him, he often re- 
tired into a proud indignant filence himfelf. To^ 
be eafily pleafed or amufed, he thought the 
mark of a light and frivolous mind ; and, as few 
people cared to be at the expence, he feldom re* 
ceived either pleafure or amufement. When he 
might have beftowed thefe on others, he often 
did not think it worth his while to beftow them,- 
For his learning, his knowledge, or his wit, he 
demanded fuch an audience as he rarely could 
find ; and among men of middling capacity, of 
whom the bulk of fociety is formed, one half of 
Sanguines acquaintance dreaded his talents, and 
the other half denied them. In his friendfhips 
he was warm and violent ; but they were ge- 
nerally connexions in which he was rather to 
give than to find fupport, rather to confer than 
to receive obligation. 

With fuch a caft of mind and difpofition. 
Sanguine^ notwithftanding all his natural and all 
his acquired abilities, has fucceeded very ill in 
life. Of thofe (and they were but few) by whom 
he was neither hated nor feared, fcarce any one 
was interefted to promote his fuccefs. There i^ 
always fo much of felfifhnefs in our exertions 
for others, as to claim a fort of property in the 
good we do them j and him who, like Sanguinf^ 

does 
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does not allow that claim, we feldom wifh to 
oblige a fecond time. Nor were his genius and 
knowledge, great as they were allowed to be, 
better fuited to the ordinary affairs of the world, 
than thofe of a much lower order. He often 
defpifed that mediocrity which was a fitter in- 
ftrument for his purpofe than all his boafted ex- 
cellence. He laboured to (hine where he fliould 
have been contented to, convince ; to aftonifh 
and to dazzle, where it ought to have been his 
cbjed to perfuade and to win. 

The neglefts of the world Sanguine refented 
more than he endeavoured to overcome ; and 
having long loft all hopes of fuccefs in it, now 
employs the powers of his fancy and of his elo- 
quence, to degrade thofe dignities which he has 
failed to reach, and to depreciate thofe advan- 
tages he has been unable to attain. He faunters 
about in places of public refort, like the evil ge- 
nius of the time, (ickening at every profperous, 
and enjoying every untoward event ; fuffering 
without compaflion, and unfortunate without the 
dignity which a good mind allows to misfortune. 

ProJ^eSy whofe abilities did not promife much 
eminence in any of the learned profeflions, was 
bred a merchant. His mafter found him not 
very attentive to his bufmefs j but exceedingly 
ferviceable to him and his family in every thing 
elfc. He frequently forgot to make the proper 
entries in the books ; but of the little commif- 

fions 
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fions of his mafter's wife and children he took 
particular care ; and once excufed himfelf for a 
miftake with regard to a valuable cargo from the 
Weft-Indies, by fhewing how much he had beea 
occupied about a parroquet and a monkey for the 
young ladies. To himfelf he made a fort of apo- 
logy for thefe negleds, from an idea, that in trade 
nothing was worth attending to but in the capi- 
tal J and talked with great fluency, and an ap- 
pearance of information, on the plans he had 
formed for entering upon a large fcalc of com- 
merce in London. To London accordingly he 
went; but found there, that he was ftill diftaat 
from the immediate fcene of the trade he had 
chiefly ftudied : and, after fpending, in amuf(> 
ment rather than in diflipation, half the ftock 
from which he was to have raifed a princely for- 
tune, he procured recommendations to a houfe in 
yamaicay and embarkad for that ifland with the 
full refolution of being as rich as Alderman Beckr- 
ford before he returned. He failed of being as 
rich, but he was fully as happy ; and in the 
courfc of that happinefs fpent all the remainder 
of his patrimony. He afterwards vifited feveral 
of the American provinces, without any increafe 
of fortune or decreafe of good-humour ; and at 
laft returned home with no money in his purfe^ 
and but little information in his mind, but with 
that flow of animal fpirits which no ill fuccefs 
could overcome, and that fort of buzzing idea 
pf future good fortune, which no experience of 

difap- 
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difappointment has ever been able to drive out 
of his head. 

By the favour of a perfon of confiderable in- 
tereft, whom his officious civility had in fome 
inftance happened to oblige, he has obtained a 
fmall penfion, on which he makes fhift to live, 
and to get into very tolerable company, being 
admitted as a good-natured oddity, who never of- 
fends, and is never offended. He has now given 
up his plans for bettering his private fortune, ex- 
cept in fo far as they are connected with the 
profperity of his country, having turned his 
thoughts entirely to politics and to finance. I 
know not if it was an ill-natured amufement 
which I received the other morning from feeing 
him attack his old acquaintance Sanguine in the 
coffee-houfe, and drive him from the fire-place 
to the window, from the window to the door, 
and from the door out into the ftreet, with a 
paper of obfervations on Mr. Pitt's plan for re- 
ducing the national debt. Sanguiue was dumb 
with vexation and contempt, which ProfpeSl 
^who was full of buftle and of enjoy menl from 
this new-fprung fcheme) very innocently con- 
ftrued into the filence of attention, and con- 
cluded his purfuit, by thrufting the paper into 
the other's hand, telling him, that when next 
they met he fhould be glad to have his fentiments 
on the probability of the plan, and the juftnefs 
of the calculations. 

It 
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It would, I believe, Sir, confiderably mcreafc 
the ftock of human happinefs, if you could per- 
fuade men like Mr. Sanguine^ that mifanthropy, 
comfortlefs as it is, is yet more an indulgence 
than a virtue ; that a war with the world is ge- 
illrally founded on injuilice ; and that neither 
the yieldings of complacency, nor the fportftiU 
nefs of good humour, are inconfifkent with the 
dignity of wifdom. I am, &c. 

MODERATUS* 
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Stuilumque immane loquendi, Ovid. 

1^0 BODY will deny the fuperiority of the 
-**^ modern over the ancient world in almoft 
all the arts and fciences. But perhaps that fupe- 
riority is not more obfervable when we think of 
the articles of modem acquirement in detail, than 
when we confider the facility which the prefent 
times have introduced in the art of obtaining 
knowledge in general j or, when that idea is ap- 
plied to the young, the highly improved^fyftem 
of Education which we have invented, fo much 

Ampler 
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fimpler and more concife than that which the 
ignorance of our forefathers led them to adopts 
Were it not beneath the dignity of the fubjedt, 
one might apply to our prefent fyftem of educa- 
tion, what fome venders of little books of Arith- 
metic, Mathematics, and Aflronomy, have ad- 
vertifed of their performances— it is Education 
** made eafy to the meaneft capacities/' 

The ancient fyftem for the acquifition of 
knowledge, was by liftening to the inftruftions of 
the wife and experienced ; and in fome of the old 
fchools a probationary filence for a very long pe- 
riod was infifted on for that purpofe. In thofe 
times, that might perhaps be futiable enough ; 
but now, when life, according to fome philofo- 
phers, is fo much fhortened, and there are fo 
many more things to talk about, the ancient 
mode would furely be very prepofterous. Indeed, 
tliere is much reafon to doubt if, even in ancient 
times, this method of liftening was fo much prac- 
tifed as has fometimes been reprefented. Pytba" 
goras^ it is prefumed, like fome philofophers of 
our own days, chofe to talk for all the reft of the 
company, and enjoined filence to his fcholars, 
that he might have hearers ; but Socrates^ who 
had been taught better breeding by his wife, let 
them have more than word about with him. 
Flutarcb^ indeed, another of their wife men, fays 
in a Treatife upon Education, that " man has two 
powers, which give him the pre-eminence over 

7 all 
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all other animals, underftanding and fpeech; that 
the firft is made to command, and the latter ta 
obey; that underftanding or mind is fuperior to 
accident or fortune, that ficknefs or difeafe has 
no power over it, and th^t the wrinkles of age da 
not diminifh its beauty j that time, which con- 
quers all things, has no effe£t on it, but, by a pri- 
vilege peculiar to itfelf, it maintjuns its youth ia 
old age.'* This Plutarch, however, was himfelf 
one of the moft talkative fellows in the world^ 
and delighted in ftory-telling beyond any man of 
his time ; and the defcription he has given ua 
above, of underftanding or intelligence, applies 
equally to the other faculty he meant to fet it 
over, to wit, that of fpeech. We have every day- 
examples to convince us, that neither lofe of for- 
tune, bad health, or old age, has any power over 
the tongue ; to it indeed the circumftance of its 
fuperior vigour, when old, applies fo ftrikingly^ 
that one would almoft fuppofe an error in the 
text, and that there was here a miftake, which 
thofe Greeks had a hard word to exprefe, but 
which fignified, that one had put feft what 
fhould have been laft : on this fuppofition, what 
the author really h^eant to fay is, that it is the- 
bufinefs of the tongue to command, and the part 
of the underftanding to obey. 

Now this, when fo corredled, is pretty nearly 
the modern idea, which is, that knowledge is to 
be acquired fully as much, or rather more, by 

fpeaking 
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Ipeaking than by hearing ; and this rule, like all 
other rules of education, is to be attended to 
from the earlieft years. Mothers, who, accord- 
ing to the ableft opinions on the head, are the 
beft inflxiKftors of early youth, have particularly 
an excellent method of inculcating this dodlrine 
on their pupils. As they grow up, thofe pupils 
are to be confirmed in the pradice of it. When 
brought into company, they are to be particu- 
larly cautioned againft that antique baflifulnefs 
which ufed to difqualify young people from this 
attainment; as far indeed as youth might be 
ufed by way of argument for filence, they are 
to forget altogether their being young, and to 
talk, with the authority of experience and the 
loquacity of age, in all places, public and private* 
Neither the Church rior the Playhoufe is to be 
excepted ; and in public exhibitions of greater 
moment, if a young man, for example, happens 
to get into the Houfe of Commons, and gives 
himfelf any trouble about what is going on there, 
it is wonderful how much he may learn merely 
by fpeaking, as the daily examples of Orators, 
who get up without knowing any thing of what 
they are to talk about, evince. 

There is one part of the courfe of modem 
education, which might at firft view be fuppofed 
unfavourable to this mode of acquiring know- 
ledge — ^and that is the article of travelling ; /be- 
caufe it often happens, that, from a want of the 

languages 
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languages of thofe countries through which he is 
to pafs, a young traveller cannoi fpeak fo much 
as is proper for the purpofe. But this may be 
almoft entirely remedied in Paris^ and other ca- 
pitals of every foreign country, by convcrfing 
with Englifli only, or with fuch of the natives 
as already underftand a little of the Englifli 
tongue, and are very willing to learn more of 
it, as Frifeursy Taylors^ Valets de place^ &c* 
From fuch companions, one not only may ob- 
tain a very competent knowledge of the man- 
ners and cuftoms of fuch foreign countries ; but 
one has alfo a favourable opportunity of com- 
municating to them the manners and cuftoms of 
one^s own, which can be done with much more 
freedom and truth to fuch hearers than to others* 
In this manner travel, inftead of a hindrance, 
•will be of very great ufe in promoting this new 
and improved mode of education ; it will pro- 
mote fpeaking, and infure an audience, both 
while a young man remains abroad, and after 
he comes homie; while abroad, he will fpeak of 
nothing but his own country, which will en- 
able him to fpeak of nothing but foreign coun- 
tries when he returns. 

This general maxim, which I am here endea- . 
vouring to enforce, muft however be underftood 
to apply to people of a certain fortune only. With 
thofe in lefs favoured circumftances, hearing and 
recdving inftrudtion are neceflary, at leaft in par- 

VOL. II. K ticular 
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ticular fituatlons and focleties. In the company 
of the great or the rich, which they are at all 
times to feek after and frequent, they muft liften 
with as unlimited affent, though not quite fo 
rigid a filence, as the difciples of the Philofopher 
we firft mentioned ; but, when they leave this 
fociety, and get among their equals, they will 
then have the privilege of communicating what 
knowledge they have received, and are entitled to 
impofe filence on their auditory, by the decifive 
authority of thofe great and rich men, of whofe 
fchool they are. This leads me to mention a 
methodof acquiring knowledge, the moft eafyand 
compendious of any, which is, by growing rich 
or great one's felf ; a truth which I have feen 
many very wife and learned men confeCs, by the 
deference they paid to the opinions and informa- 
tion of one lately come to the poiTeflion of a for-* 
tune or a title, whom, before he attained that 
wealth or rank, they had been obliged to pro- 
nounce very ignorant and uninformed. 

But as thofe who are poor may acquire know- 
ledge inftantaneoufly by growing rich, fo thofe 
who are rich may in fome cafes acquire know- 
ledge very rapidly by growing poor. Adverfity, 
fays fome ancient fage, is the greateft of all 
teachers; in fome of her fchools, however, 
people learn flowly, which was the old method ; 
in others fhe communicates knowledge with afto- 
nifhing rapidity, which is the new mode j as, for 
7 inftance. 
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Inftance, at that modern feminary of inftru6kiOii, 
the Gaming-table. It is indeed furprifmg whrit 
univerfality of knowledge ii there to be at- 
tained, as may be judged of from the manner iji 
which many people in eminent ftations, both 
civil and military, have acquitted themfelves, 
who had acquired the qualifications neceflary for 
fuch appointments at that fountain of know- 
ledge alone. 

Another method by which a young man may 
attain knowledge with very little trouble to him- 
felf, is by purchafing a commiflion in the army. 
There is fomethirig in the bare putting on of a 
cockade which infpires knowledge, or at lead the 
confidence of it, which anfwers moft purpofes as 
well, and which gives the title to fpeak, fo eflen- 
tial to this modern fyftem of education. Unlefs 
the courfe of his ftudies be interrupted by a£tual 
fervice, which is not often the cafe, there are 
many opportunities of improvement for a foldier, 
of which, in a civil capacity, he would be entirely 
deprived. During one half of the year at coun- 
try quarters, he has the advantage of that foli- 
tude which fo many philofophers and poets have 
panted after as the nurfe of contemplation, as 
. the mother of knowledge ; the other half he can, 
contrive, by a leave of abfence, to fpend in the 
edifying fociety of fhe capital. In the firft cafe, 
he can avail himfelf of the fcience of the excife- 
man, the learning of the curate, and fometimes 
K 2 ' the 
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the knowledge of the fquire ; in the other, he 
can refort to the fources of that multifarious in- 
formation which is to be found at the coffee- 
houfe, the tavern, the playhoufes, and Ra- 
nelagh. 

As for the female world, the fame rule of ob- 
taining knowledge, or educating themfelves, by- 
talking, not liftening, is equally expedient, and 
indeed feems more particularly adapted to the 
genius of the fex. In this they may, by a pru- 
dent choice of their fociety among the other fex, 
be much aflifted : as they can eafily find a pretty 
numerous clafs of well-bred young gentlemen, 
who will never introduce any fubjeft, nor treat 
any fubjedt already introduced, but in fuch a 
manner as does not at all require being liftened 
to ; fo that every member of the party may with 
great eafe, and without any material injury, 
fpcak at one and the fame time. 

But as I enumerated fome very eafy and fpeedy 
methods of the men's acquiring knowledge, fo 
there is one way, as eafy as any of thofe, by 
which the Ladies may attain it — I mean by being 
married ; which perhaps is the reafon why fome 
prudent and oeconomical mothers defer all forts 
of inftrudtion till that period, except fome parti- 
cular pieces of knowledge, which may tend to 
procure their daughters that opportunity of im- 
mediate improvement. In a married ftatc, ayoung 
lady has an incrcafed advantage of that power 

of 
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of talking which I have mentioned as fo eflential 
to the cultivation of the mind. Befides the fupe- 
lior privileges of a matron to ufe her tongue, 
Ihe has by marriage acquired a neceffary affiftant 
for a fpeaker j fhe has provided herfelf with a 
bearer in her hufband. 



The Lounger has been favoured with two com* 
munications from female correJpomientSy wbich^ con- 
trary to bis ejlabiyhed cujiom^ be tbinks bimfelf 
obliged to acknowledge^ 

Mrs. Invoice bas told her Jlory in a very natural 
and forcible manner ; and tbe wrongs of wbicbjloe 
complains from tbe partner ofber late biifband^ ex^ 
bibitfucb an impudent abufe of public indulgence^ as 
jujlly deferves every reprebenfion a pen fo able as 
hers can iuJliEl. But ber recital admits of fo di- 
reEtly perfonal an allujiony as^ notwitbjlanding all 
its merits unavoidably precludes its infertion. 
though tbe piElures wbicb this work occafionally 
exhibits^ to be of any value at all^ mujl be true to 
nature ; yet it were equally averfe to tbe feelings 
of the author y and to tbe dignity of bis paper ^ to 
make tbem tbe portraits of individuals. 

Tbe verfcs of Delia are written with eafe and 

fpirit ; there is but one cbjc£lion to tbeir being in-- 

fertedy tbeir very bigbpraife g^/A^Lounger, wbicb y 

though it were ingratitude in him not to achnow^ 

edge^ tt might be deemed vanity to publi/h. 
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N** 68. Saturday, May 20, 1786. 

^TTiiAT " Poet and Creator are the fame," 13 
equally allowed in Criticifm as in Etymo- 
logy; and that, without the powers of inven- 
tion and imagination, nothing great or highly 
delightful in Poety can be atchieved. 

I have often thought that the fame thing holds 
in'fome meafure with regard to the reader as well 
as the writer of poetry. Without fomewhat of 
a congenial imagination in the former, the works 
of the latter will afford a very inferior degree of 
pleafure. The mind of him who reads fhould 
be able to imagine w^hat the produftive fancy of 
the Poet creates and prefents to his view ; to 
look on the world of fancy fet before him with 
a native's eye, and to hear its language with a 
native's ear ; to acknowledge its maimers, to feel 
its paffions, and to trace, with fomewhat of an 
inftindive glance, thofe characters with which 
the Poet has peopled it. 

If in the perufal of any poet this is required, 
Bbahfpearty of all poets, feems to claim it the 
poft. Of all poets, Shakefpeare appears to have 
pdflefled a fancy the moft prolific, an imagina-- 
tion the moft luxuriantly fertile. In this parti- 
cular he has been frequently compared to Horner^ 
tliough tliofe who have drawn the parallel, have 

done 
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done it, I know not why, with a fort of diftruft 
of their aflertion. Did we not look at the 
Greek with that reverential awe which his anti- 
quity imprefles, I think we might venture to 
affirm, that in this refpedl the other is more 
than his equal. In invention of incident, in 
diverfity of charader, in affemblage of images, 
we can fcarcely indeed conceive Homer to be 
furpaffed ; but in the mere creation of fancy, I 
can difcover nothing in the ///W that equals the 
Tempe/i or the Macbeth of Shakefpeare. The 
machinery of Homer is indeed ftupendous ; but 
of that machinery the materials were known; or, 
though it fhould be allowed that he added fome- 
thing to the mythology he found, yet ftill the 
language and the manners of his deities are 
merely the language and the manners of men. 
Of Shakefpeare, the machinery may be faid to 
be produced as well as combined by himfelf. 
Some of the beings of whom it is compofed, 
neither tradition nor romance afforded him ; 
and of thofe whom he borrowed thence, he in- 
vented the language and the manners ; language 
and manners peculiar to themfelves, for which 
he could draw no analogy from mankind. 
Though formed by fancy, however, his per- 
fonages are true to nature, and a reader of 
that pregnant imagination which I have men- 
tioned above, can immediately decide on the 
juftnefs of bis conceptions ; as be who beholds 

K 4 the 
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the mafterly expreffion of certain portraits, pro- . 
nounces with confidence on their likenefs, though 
unacquainted with the perfons from whom they 
were drawn. 

But it is not only in thofe untried regions of 
magic or of witchery, that the creative power of 
Shakefpeare has exerted itfelf. By a very Angu- 
lar felicity of invention, he has produced, in the 
beaten field of ordinary life, characters of fuch 
perfedi originality, that we look on them with no 
lefs wonder at his invention, than on thofe pre- 
ternatural beings, which '* are not of this earth ;'* 
and yet they fpeak a language fo purely that of 
common fociety, that we have but to ftep abroad 
into the world to hear every expreffion of which 
it is compofed. Of this fort is the character of 
Faljlaff. 

On the fubjefl: of this charader I was lately 
difcourfing with a friend, who is very much en- 
dowed with that critical imagination of which I 
have fuggefted the ufe in the beginning of this 
paper. * The general import of his obfervations 
may form neither an ufelefs nor unamufing field 
for fpeculation to my readers. 

Though the chara<3:er of Falftaff, faid my 
friend, is of fo ftriking a kind as to engrofs almoft 
the whole attention of the audience, in the repre- 
fentation of the play in which it is firft intro- 
duced ; yet it was probably only a fecondary and 
incidental objeft with Shakefpeare in compofing 

that 
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that play. He was writing a feries of hiftorical 

dramas, on the moft remarkable events of the 

Englifh hiftory, from the time of king yobn 

downwards. When he arrived at the reign of 

Henry IV. the diffipated youth and extravagant 

pranks of the Prince of Wales could not fail to 

excite his attention, as affording at once a fource 

of moral refledlion in the ferious department, and 

a fund of infinite humour in the comic part of 

the drama. In providing him with aflbciates 

for his hours of folly and of riot, he probably 

borrowed, as was his cuftom, from fome old play, 

interlude, or flory, the names and incidents which 

he has ufed in the firft part of Henry IV. O//- 

cq/iky we know, was the name of a charader in 

fuch a play, inferted there, it is probable (ia 

thofe days of the Church's omnipotence in every 

department of writing), in odium of Sir John 

Oldcaftle, chief of the Lollards^ though Shake- 

fpeare afterwards, in a Proteftant reign, changed 

it to FalftafF. This leader of the gang, which 

the wanton extravagance of the Prince was to 

cherifli and proteft, it was neceflary to endow 

with qualities fufficient to n^ake the young Hen- 

yy, in his fQciety, 

*' doff the world afidc. 
And bid it pafs/' 

Shakefpeare therefore has endowed him with in- 
finite wit and humour, as well as an admirable 
degree of fagacity and acutenefs in obferving the 

charafters 
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charaders of men ; but has joined thofe qualidea 
with a groflhefs of mind, which his youthful 
mafter could not but fee, nor feeing but defpife. 
With talents lefs confpicuous, Falftaff could not 
have attracted Henry ; with profligacy lefs grofs 
and lefs contemptible, he would have attached 
him too much. FalftaflF's was juft " that un- 
yoked humour of idlenefs,'* which the Prince 
could " a while uphold,'' and then caft off for 
ever. The audience to which this ftrange com-^* 
pound was to be exhibited were to be in the 
fame predicament with the Prince, to laugh and 
to admire while they defpifed ; to feel the power 
of his humour, the attradion of his wit, the 
juftice of his refledions, while their contempt 
And their hatred attended the lownefs of his 
manners, the ^grofliiefs of his pleafures, and the 
imworthinefs of his vice. 

Falftaff is truly and literally ** ex Epicurl grege 
porcus," placed here within the pale of this 
world to fatten at 'his leifure, neither difturbed 
by feeling nor reftrained by virtue. He is not, 
however, pofitively much a villain, though he 
never ftarts afide in the purfuit of intereft or of 
pleafure, when knavery comes in his way. We 
feel contempt, therefore, and not indignation, at 
his crimes, which rather promotes than hinders 
our enjoying the ridicule of the fituation, and the 
admirable wit with which he expreffes himfelf in 
it. As a man of this world, he is endowed with 

the 
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the moft fuperior degree of good fetife and difl 
cemment of charader ; his conceptions, equally 
acute and juft, he delivers with the expreffion of 
a clear and vigorous underftanding : and we fee 
that he thinks like a wife man, even when he is 
not at the pains to talk wifely. 

Perhaps indeed there is no quality more con- 
fpicuous throvyghout the writings of Shakefpeare, 
than that of good fenfe, that intuitive fagacity 
with which he looks on the manners, the cha- 
racters, and the purfuits of mankind. The burfts 
of paffion, the ftrokes of nature, the fublimity of 
Jhis terrors, and the wonderful creation of his 
fancy, are thofe excellencies which ftrike fpefta- 
tors the moft, and are therefore moft commonly 
enlarged on ; but to an attentive perufer of his 
writings, his acute perception and accurate dit 
cernment of ordinary charafter and condudi, that 
ikill, if I may fo exprefs it, with which he deli- 
neates the plan of common life, will, I think, 
appear no lefs ftriking, and perhaps rather more 
wonderful ; more wonderful, becaufe we cannot 
fo eafily conceive that power of genius by which 
it tells us what aftually exifts, though it has never 
<feen it, than that by which it creates what never 
exifted. This power, when we read the works, 
and confider the fituation of Shakefpeare, we 
fhall allow him in a moft extraordinary degree. 
The delineation of manners found in the Greek 
tragedians is excellent and juft j but it confifts 

chiefly 
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chiefly of thofe general maxims which the wif- 
dom of the fchools might inculcate, which a bor- 
rowed experience might teach. That of Shake- 
^eare marks the knowledge of intimacy with 
mankind. It reaches the elevation of the great, 
and penetrates the obfcurity of the low ; detedls 
the cunning, and overtakes the bold j in fhort, 
prefents that abftrad of life in all its modes, and 
indeed in every time, which ever^^ one without 
experience muft believe, and every one with 
experience muft know to be true. 

With this fagacity and penetration into the 
characters and motives of mankind, which him- 
felf pofleflfed, Shakefpeare has invefted Falftaflf 
in a remarkable degree : he never utters it, how- 
ever, out of character, or at a feafon where it 
might better be fpared. Indeed his good fenfe 
is rather in his thoughts than in his fpeech ; for 
fo we may call thofe foliloquies in which he ge- 
nerally utters it. He knew what coin was moft 
current with thofe he dealt with, and fafhioned 
his difcourfe according to the difpofition of his 
hearers ; and he fometimes lends himfelf to the 
ridicule of his companions, when he has a chance 
of getting any intereft on the loan. 

But we oftener laugh with than at him j for 
his humour is infinite, and his wit admirable. 
This quality, however, ftill partakes in him of 
that Epicurean grofliiefs which I have remarked 
to be the ruling charaderiftic of his difpofition. 

He 
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He has neither the vanity of a wit, nor the fingu- 
larity of a hum6urift, but indulges both talents, 
like any other natural propenfity, without exer- 
tion of mind or warmth of enjoyment. A late 
excellent a£tor, whofe lofs the ftage will long 
regret, ufed to reprefcnt the charader of Falftaff 
in a manner different from what had been uni- 
formly adopted from the time of ^in dowii- 
Wards. He exchanged the comic gravity of the 
old fchool, for thofe burfts of laughter in which 
fympathetic audiences have fo often accompa* 
nied him. From accompanying him it was in- 
deed impoflible to refrain ; yet, though the exe- 
cution was maflerly, I cannot agree in that idea 
of the charader. He who laughs is a man of 
feeling in merriment. Falftaff was of a very 
different conftitution. He turned wit, as he fays 
he did " difeafe, into commodity." — ^^ Oh ! it 
is much that a lie with a flight oath, and ^Je/l 
/with a /ad brow J will do with a fellow that never 
had the ache in his fhoulders." 
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N^ 69, Saturday, May 27, 1786. 

^Continuation of the Remarks on the CharaSer of 
Falftaff.) 

^Tpo a man of pleafure of fuch a conftitution 
* as Falftaff, temper and good humour were 
neccflarily confequent. We find him therefore 
but once I think angry, and then not provoked 
beyond meafure. He conducts himfelf with equal 
moderation towards others j his wit lightens, but 
does not bum ; and he is not more inofienfive 
when the joker, than unofFended when joked 
upon : " I am not only witty myfelf, but the 
caufe that wit is in other men." In the even- 
nefs of his humour he bears himfelf thus (to ufe 
his own expreflion), and takes in the points of 
all aflailants without being hurt. The language 
of contempt, of rebuke, or of conviftion, neither 
puts him out of liking with himfelf or with others* 
None of his paffions rife beyond this control of 
reafon, of felf-intereft, or of indulgence. 

Queen Elizabeth, with a curiofity natural to a 
woman, defired Shakefpeare to exhibit FalftafF as 
a lover : he obeyed her, and wrote the Merry 
Wives of Wind/or ; but FalftafF 's love is only 
fadtor for his intereft, and he wifhes to make his 

miftrcffes. 
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miftrefies, ** his Exchequer, his Eaft and Weft 
Indies, to both of which he will trade." 

Though I will not go fo far as a paradoxical 
critic has done, and afcribe valour to FalftafF; 
yet if his cowardice is fairly examined, it will be 
found to be not fo much a weaknefs as a prin* 
ciple. In his very cowardice there is much of 
the fagacity I have remarked in him ; he has the 
fenfe of danger, but not the difcompofiure of fear. 
His prefence of mind faves him from the fword 
of Douglas, where the danger was real ; but he 
Aows no fort of dread of the fherifF's vifit, when 
he knew the Prince's company would probably 
bear him out : when Bardolph runs in frighten- 
ed, and tells, that the IherifF, with a moft mon- 
flxous watch, is at the door, " Out, you rogue ! 
(anfwers he) play out the play ; I have much to 
lay in behalf of that Falftaff." FalftafF's cow- 
ardice is only proportionate to the danger ; and 
fo would every wife man's be, did not other feel- 
ings make him valiant. 

Such feelings, it is the very charadteriftic of 
FalftafF to want. The dread of difgrace, the 
fenfe of honour, and the love of fame, he neither 
feels, nor pretends to feel : 

« Like the fat weed 
*« That roots itfclf at eafc on Lethe's wharf,"* 

he is contented to repofe on that earthy corner 
of fenfual indulgence in which his fate has placed 

him. 
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him, and enjoys the pleafures of the moment^ 
without once regarding thofe finer objeds of de- 
light which the children of fancy and of feeling 
fo warmly purfue. 

The greateft refinement of morals, as well as 
of mind, is produced by the culture and exercifc 
of the imagination, which derives, or is taught to 
derive, its objedts of purfuit, and its motives of 
aftion, not from the fenfes merely, but from fu- 
ture confiderations which fancy anticipates and 
realizes. Of this, either as the prompter, or the 
reftraint of condudl, FalftafF is utterly devoid > 
yet his imagination is wonderfully quick and cre- 
ative in the pictures of humour and the affocia- 
tions of wit. But the " pregnancy of his wit," 
according to his owji phrafe, " is made a tap- 
fter ;" and his fancy, how vivid foever, ftill fub- 
jedls itfelf to the groflhefs of thofe fenfual con- 
ceptions which are familiar to his mind. We 
are aftonlflied at that art by which Shakefpeare 
leads the powers of genius, imagination, and 
wifdom, in captivity to this fon of earth ; 'tis as 
if, tranfported into the enchanted ifland in the 
Tempeji^ we faw the rebellion of Caliban fucceflP- 
ful, and the airy fpirits of Profpcro miniftering 
to the brutality of his flave. 

Hence, perhaps, may be derived great part of 
that infinite amufement which fuccceding audi- 
ences have always found from the reprefentation 
of FalftafFt We have not only the enjoyment of 

thofe 
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thofe combinations, and of that coritraft to which 
philofophers have afcribed the pleafure we de* 
rive from wit in general, but we have that fm-* 
gular combination and contraft, which the grofs, 
the fenfual, and the bnitifli mind of Falftaff ex-^ 
hibits, when joined and compared with that ad^ 
mirable power of invention, of wit, and of hu-* 
mour, which his converfation perpetually difi^ 
plays. 

• In the immortal work of Cirvantes We find a 
charader with a remarkable mixture of wifdbm 
and abfurdity, which in Ode page e^s^cites out 
highefl ridicule, and in the next is entitled to our 
higheft refpe£t. Don ^ixote^ like Falftaff, is 
endowed with excellent difcemment, fagacity^ 
and genius; but his good fenfe holds fief of his 
difeafed imagination, of his over-ruling madnefs 
for the atchievements of knight-^rrantryj for he- 
roic valour and heroic love. The ridicule in the 
charadler of Don Quixote confifts in raifing low 
and vulgar incidents, through the medium of his 
difordered fancy, to a rank df importance, dig- 
nity, and folemnity, to which in their nature 
they are the moft oppofite that can be imagined. 
With Falftaff it is nearly the reverfe ; the ridi- 
cule is produced by fubjefting wifdom, honour, 
and other the moft grave and dignified prin- 
ciples, to the control of groffhefs, bufibonery; 
and folly. 'Tis like the paftime of a family- 
inafquerade, where laughter is equally excited by 
VOL. II. L drefling 
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dreffing clowns as gentlemen, or gentlemen as 
plowns. In FalftafF, the heroic attributes of 
our nature are made to wear the garb of mean- 
nefs and abfurdity. In Don Quixote, the com* 
mgn and the fervile are clothed in the drefles of 
the dignified and the majeftic ; while, to heighten 
the ridicule, Sancbo^ . in the half-deceived fim- 
plicity, and half-difcerning flirewdnefs of his 
character, is every now and then employed to 
pull off the mafk. 

If you will not think me whimfical in the 
parallel, continued my friend, I fhould fay, that 
Shakefpeare has drawn, in one of his immediately 
fubfequent plays, a tragic charader very much 
refembling the comic one of Falftaff, I mean 
that of Richard III. Both are men of the world, 
both poffefs that fagacity and underftanding 
which is fitted for its purpofes, both defpife thofc 
refined feelings, thofe motives of delicacy, thofe 
reftraints of virtue, which might obflrud tha 
courfe they have marked out for themfelves. 
The hypocrify of both cofts them nothing, and 
they never feel that detection of it to themfelves 
which rankles in the confcience of lefs deter* 
mined hypocrites. Both ufe the weaknefles of 
others, as fkilful players at a game do the igno* 
ranee of their opponents; they enjoy the advan- 
tage, not only without felf-reproach, but with the 
pride of fuperiority. Richard indeed afpires to 
the crown of England, becaufe Richard is wicked 

and 
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and ambitious: Falftaff id contented with a 
thoufand pounds of Juftice Shallow's, bccaufe hd 
is only luxiu-ious and diffipated. Richard courts 
Lady Anne and the Princefs, Elizabeth for hift 
purpofes: Falftaff makes love to Mrs. Ford and 
Mrs. Page for his. Richard is witty like Falftafl^ 
and talks of his own figure with the fame farcaftic 
indifference. Indeed, fo much does Richard^ 
in the higher walk of villany, refemble Falftaff 
in the lower region of roguery and diffipation^ 
that it were not difficult to fliew, in the dialogue 
of the two charafters, however dillimilar ia 
fituation, many paffages and expreffions in a 
ftyle of remarkable refemblance* 

Of feeling, and even of paffion, both charac- 
ters are very little fufceptible ; as Falftaff is th6 
knave and the fenfualift, fo Richard is the villain 
of principle. Shakefpeare has drawn one of pat- 
fion in the perfon of Macbeth^ Macbeth pro* 
duces horror, fear, and fometimes pity ; Richard, 
deteftation and abhorrence only. The firft he 
has led amidft the gloom of fublimity, has fhown 
agitated by various and wavering emotions. He 
is fometimes more fanguinary than Riehard, be- 
caufe he is not infenfible of the weaknefs or the 
paffion of revenge; whereas the cruelty of^ 
Richard is only proportionate to the objed of his 
ambition, as the cowardice of Falftaff is propor- 
tionate to the objeft of his fear : but the bloody 
and revengeful Macbeth is yet fufceptible of 

L 2 com- 
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compaffion and fubjed to remorfe. In contem- 
plating Macbeth, we often regret the perverfion 
of his nature; and even when the juftice of 
Heaven overtakes him, we almoft forget our 
hatred at his enormities, in our pity for his mif- 
fortunes. Richard, Shakefpeare has placed amidft 
|he tangled paths of party and ambition ; has 
reprefented cunning and fierce from his birth, 
Unt9uched by the fenfe of humanity, hardly fub- 
jcQi to remorfe, and never to contrition; and his 
fiiU produces that unmixed and perfeiS fatisfac- 
tion which we feel at the death of fome favage 
beaft that had defolated the country from in- 
ftindfcive fiercenefs and natural malignity* 

The weird-fifters, the gigantic deities of north- 
ern mythology, are fit agents to form Macbeth. 
Richard is the production of thofe worldly and 
creeping demons, who Aide upon the earth their 
inftruments of mifchief to embroil and plague 
mankind. Falflaff is the work of Clrc^j and her 
fwinifh aflbciates, who, in fome favoured hour 
of revelry and riot, moulded this compound of 
grofs debauchery, acute difcernment, admirable 
invention, and nimble wit, and fent him for a 
confort to England's madcap Prince ; to ftamp 
currency on idlenefs and vice, and to wave the. 
flag of folly and dilFipation over the feats of gra- 
vity, of wifdom, and of virtue* 
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N*7o. Saturday, Jane 3, 1786. 
To the Author of the Lounger. 



SIR, 

A FTER a refidence of many years in the 
^^ fourthen part of this ifland, bufinefs con- 
curring with the natural defire one has of re- 
vifiting one's native country, • induced me to 
make a journey to Scotland in the beginning of 
laft autumn. As I travelled on horfeback, with 
a fingle fervant attending me, I was tempted fre- 
quently to ftrike out of the common road, for 
the purpofe of enjoying fome of thofe romantic 
fcenes with which the northern counties of Eng- 
land abound. One evening about funfet, after 
traverfing a part of the country, of great beauty, 
but of a wild and uncultivated afpecl, I entered 
fuddenly a narrow valley, where every thing 
wore the appearance of high cultivation ; and 
in the judicious blending of ornament with 
utility, it was eafy to perceive that induftry had 
been guided by the hand of tafte. 

While I rode at leifure down a fteep and 
winding path, indulging that plcafing fpecies of 
Tcvcrie to which a fcene of this kind naturally 

13 • give.^ 
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gives rife, a fmall column of fmoke afcending 
from a thick tuft of trees at the bottom, gave 
notice of a habitation ; and on turning the cor- 
ner of a hedged inclofure, a low manfion broke 
fuddenly upon my view, having in front about 
an acre of open ground, of which the gr^ateft 
part was laid out as a kitchen-garden and fhrub- 
bery. A level grafs-plot furrounded the houfe, 
which was feparated from the garden by a white 
rail. The houfe itfelf was of one ftory, extend- 
ing, in a lengthened front, with two fmall wings, 
at either end of which a fruit-tree was trained 
around the window. A green garden-chair was 
placed on each fide of the doon 

While furveying with much pleafure this little 
elegant retreat, I pafled upon the road a ruddy- 
coloured, middle-aged man, in a plain couor 
try-drefs, whofe face, it immediately occurred 
to me, I had fomewhere before feen. Uncer- 
t?dn, however, whether there might be any thing 
more than one of thofe accidental refemblances 
which we every day meet with (though I per- 
ceived that he at the fame time viewed me with 
fome attention), I paiTed on. Meeting after* 
wards with fome labourers returning from work, 
I inquired the name of the proprietor of th^ 
little villa I had been contemplating, and was 
informed it was a Mr. SatntforL The name 
ftruck me. I recolleded to have known at 
college a Will. Saintfort^ a young ma^i of fome 

fortune. 
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£3rtune9 of a lively turn, and quick parts, but ia 
the greateft degree thoughtlefs and extravagant. 
I remembered to have fince heard that he had 
married a fafhionable wife, whofe difpofition 
was much akin to his own ; ^and that he had 
in a very few years fpent his whole fortune.- 
** Can this," faid I to myfelf, " be my old 
*' companion ? Sure I thought Iknew his face, 
*' and he too recollefted mine. It muft be 
*' fo : yet how this metamorphofis ?" Occupied, 
with thefe thoughts, I had flackened my pace, 
and was furprifed to find myfelf once ijiore joined 
by the gentleman I had before pafled. " If I 

^* miftake not,'' laid he, " your name is D J*^ 

*' Yes, and yours Saintfort.'* — '' The fame. 

*' How unexpeded this meeting !" ^After 

much mutual gratulation, " Come'' faid he, " you 
*' go no farther this night ; nor, with my will, 
*' for fome days. You muft take a bed with. 
*' your old friend, and fee how Farmer Saintfort 
*^ lives.'' 

Entreaty was needlefs ; for I was delighted 
with the rencounter; and I followed my friend, 
who led the way, to the ftables, and affifted him- 
felf in putting up my horfes. He then conduced 
me into the houfe, which within correfponded 
entirely with its external appearance. In a little 
hall through which we entered were fome angling 
rods and fowling pieces, with a weed-hood and 
garden-ralfe. In the parlour ftood a piano-forte, 

I, 4 * P^ 
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on which lay a violin and fome mufic ; and in a 
corner of the room, which was fhelved for the 
purpofe, were ranged a few books of hufbandry 
and ornamental gardening, fome volumes of 
Englifh poetry, Hutchefon's Moral Philofophy, 
Horace, and a few of the other Latin claffics. 

An old fervant now made his appearance, and 
received orders to acquaint his miftrefs to pre- 
pare the ftrang^r's bed-room, and to get ready 
an early fupper. In the interval we fauntered 
out into the fields, and paffed the time in ordi- 
nary chit-chat about our old companions, till we 
were fummoned to fupper by a comely boy of 
twelve years of age, who, with a girl three years 
younger, tvere my friend's only children. Mr. 
Saintfort introduced me to his wife by the title 
of an old and valued acquaintance ; and I found 
in that lady the moft perfeft politenefs and 
aflfability, joined to that eafy gracefulnefs of 
manner which diftinguiflies thofe who have 
moved in a fupcrior walk of life. Our fupper 
was plain, but delicious; an excellent pullet, 
milk in a variety of forms, and frefh vegetables ; 
our converfation interefting, animated, and 
good-humoured. In my life, I never fpent a 
more delightful evening. After Mrs. Saintfort 
had retired (like Eve, " on hofpitable thoughts 
** intent,") " There,'' faid Saintfort, " there, 

^' Mr. D , is one of the firft, the beft of wo- 

** men. You knew me formerly j and I havq 

'* marked 
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** marked the natural furprife you Ihewed at 
•* finding me in this fituation. You fhall have 
J my ftory ; for to an old friend and compa- 
nion, Ample as it is, it cannot fail to be inte- 
refting." 

" My father's death, which happened a few 
years after I entered to the univerfity, made me, 
as you may remember, the envy of many of our 
common acquaintance, as it was generally fup- 
pofed I had fucceeded to a fortune of L. 2000 
a year. I had before this contradled many 
habits of extravagance ; and the diffipation into 
which I now plunged, joined to an indolence of 
temper not uncommon at that period of life, 
prevented me for a confiderable time from dit- 
covering that the free rents of my eftate did not* 
exceed one half of the income I was fuppofed 
to poflefs. Even after that difcovery, the relifli 
I had acquired for every fpecies of fafhionable 
diffipation, and the abfurd vanity of fupporting 
the appearance of a man of fortune, led me to 
continue my expences, after I had become con- 
vinced that they were leading me to my ruin. 

** My vanity wasinot a little flattered by the 
attentions fliewn me by the ladies, who, it was 
eafy to be perceived, regarded me as a young 
fellow, of whom there was fome honour in mak- 
ing a conqueft. Lucinda N- was at that 

time the ornament of the politeft circles in town. 
What her figure was in thofe days, you may 

guefs 
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guefs from what you fee it is at prefent. With 
every attra£tion of face ['and perfon, endowed 
with every fafhionable accomplifhment, and 
poffefling a very handfome independent fortune, 
flie had numberlefs admirers. It was no mean 
triumph, when I perceived that this little defpot, 
who exercifed upon others all the capricious fo- 
vereignty of a coquette, maintained with me 
fo oppofite a manner as to convince me of her 
decided affedion, I availed myfelf of the dif- 
covery, which gratified equally my pride and my 
paflion; for I really loved her; and in my 
marriage with Lucinda, whofe temper and tafte 
were apparently much refembling my own, I 
flattered myfelf with the continued enjoyment of 
thofe fafhionable pleafures, which I had now ex- 
tended the means of procuring. 

" When I look back to the firft four years of 
my married ftate, it is like the confufed remem- 
brance of fome tumultuous dream, tn that 
perpetual diflipation in which we were now in- 
volved, and to which the gay and lively temper 
of my wife rather prompted than impofed any 
reflxaint, I did not perceive that her fortune, 
confiderable as it was, was totally infufficicnt to 
repair the wafte I had already made in my own. 
At length I was awakened from my lethargy by 
a refufal of my banker to make further advances 
without additional fecuritiesj and when I ap- 
plied for that purpofe to a friend, he frankly told 

me 
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ne that I was generally confidered as a ruined 
man. 

" Inftead of being overpowered by this in- 
telligence, it brought me to my fenfes; — ^like 
thofe violent applications, which, by pain itfelf, 
put a flop to the delirium of a fever. I faw the 
folly of concealment, and the inhumanity of al- 
lowing my wife to learn our fituation from any 
tongue but my own. But to make this terrible 
avowal, occafioned a confli£t of mind, fuch as 
it is impoffible for me to defcribe. I pafled two 
fleeplefs nights, without finding courage to un- 
bofom myfelf ; and Lucinda's anxious inquiries 
at length led to the difcovery. The fhock was 
fevere, and for a moment (he gave way to tht 
natural feelings of a woman. It was but for a 
moment ; — ^when, as if animated by a new foul, 
and infpired with a fortitude of mind which 
aftonifhed me, " Come, my dear Will," faid fhe, 
clafping me to her bofom, " we have both been 
" fools ; it is fit that we fliould pay the price 
" of our folly : but let us thence learn to be wife. 
" Thank God, we arc bleft with health, and 
*' with each other's affeiaion ; and there is yet 

" much of life before us.'' ^^ But what," faid 

I, " is to be done ?" '' To be done ?" faid fhe; 

— ^^ Juftice, in the firft place. Let us learn with 
" accuracy the full extent of our debts, and the 
means we have to difcharge them." 
" It was a ftruggle yet more fevere, to declare 

my 
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jny fituation to the world ; and fuffering under 
a feeling of falfe fliame, I would have meanly 
wafted the time in ufelefs procraftination : but 
the noble fpirit of my Lucinda combated this 
unmanly weaknefs^ It was no furprife to the 
world to learn with certainty what had long 
been expeded. In a little time the amount 
of our debts and eflfeds was afcertained with 
precifion ; and, fetting apart a fmall proportion 
of my wife's fortune, which was fecured to her 
by law, the reft, together with mine, fell fliort 
of the payment of our debts by L. 2000 Sterling. 
Having, however, made a fair furrender of all 
that was my own, I compounded with my cre- 
ditors, and received their difcharge. 

** It remained to detfermine what was to be 
our plan of life for the future. An old do- 
meftic of my father's had been for feveral years 
fettled in the north of England, where he rent- 
ed this farm from the Earl of ■ Hither we 
propofed to retire for a few months, till we 
Ihould arrange our future fchemes. I was flruck 
with the wild and romantic fcenery of this 
beautiful dale ; and, harafled as I had been with 
care and anxiety, my fpirits were foothed for 
fome time by the quiet and folitude of the coun- 
try. I own to you, my friend, that this com- 
pofure of mind was not permanent. The man 
of the world cannot at once aflume the manners 
and taftc of a reclufet The change was too 

violent, 
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violent, from the tumult of my former life, td 
the dead calm in which I^now pafled my time. 
After fome weeks acquaintance had worn off 
the edge of novelty, I no longer faw the fame 
beauties in the fields, the woods, the rocks, that 
had At firft engaged me. The manners of 
the country people offended by their vulgarity ; 
and in the fociety of a few of the neighbouring 
gentry I found nothing to amufe a cultivated * 
mind or engage a lively imagination. I look- 
ed back with regret to the fplendor and buftle 
of my former life ; and, impoffible as it was for 
me to indulge in the fame gratifications, I would 
gladly have returned to town ; and would, per- 
haps, have performed the fame humiliating part 
I have feen exhibited by the decayed minions 
of fafhion, fpendthrifts like myf^lf, who haunt, 
like ghofts, the places of public refort, content 
to be the fpeftators of thofe fcenes where they 
have formerly figured as the moft brilliant adtors. 
My Lucinda faw with anxiety this increafing 
difguft, and her good fenfe direfted to its pro- 
per remedy. " We grow tired,'* faid fhe, " of 
^* this life of inadivity. We languifh for want 
" of an obje(S to occupy us. I have been me- 
*' ditating a fmall experiment ; and if you ap- 
*^ prove, we fhall put it in execution. What if 
** we jQiould for a while become farmers our- 
** felves ? You are furprifed at the propofal, 
" but let me explain my meaning, Suppofe 

" our 
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** our good landlord fliould transfer to us the re- 
** mainder of his leafe ; that he fhould have the 

charge of management, with a fuitable recom- 

penfe, while the chance of profit and the rifk 
** of lofs fhould be ours. I know he will agree 

to it, for I have founded him on the fubjedk. 

The laborious part, the bufmefs of agriculture^ 
" fhall be his, while we occupy ourfelves in de- 
' ** corating this little fpot, with a thoufand em- 
** bellifhments, which nature points out, and 
** which your good tafle could eafily execute. 
" Remember,;it is only an experiment. Our bar- 
** gain mufl be conditional. If we tire of it, we 
*' can when we pleafe drop the fcheme, and 
" purfue any other we chufe to adopt.'* To be 
Ihort, Sir, I was pleafed with the idea ; our plan 
was foon arranged, and I became what you now 
fee me. Farmer Saintfort. 

" I fet to work with alacrity in the bufmefs 
of improvement ; and proceeding on the prin- 
ciple of uniting beauty with utility, I had, in 
the fpace of a few months, accomplifhed the out- 
lines of that plan which I have been continually 
occupied fince that time in finifhing in detail. 
In this employment, in which the mind has 
much more fhare than is generally imagined, I 
found a fource of pleafure infinitely beyond my 
expeftation. Every day added to the beauties of 
my little paradife ; and I had the fatisfadion of 
finding that thofe operations which the motive 

of 
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of ornament had firft fuggefted, were frequently 
x){ the moft fubftantial benefit. The beautiful 
variety of the ground was obfcured by an un- 
diftinguifhed mafs of brufh-wooA I enlarged 
the extent of my arable ground, by opening fields 
to the fun, which had lain hid under a matting 
of furze and brambles. In the formation of a 
fifh-pond I have drained an unwholefome fen^ 
and converted a quagnure into a luxuriant 
meadow. At the end of the firft year, my tutor 
in hufbandry gave me hopes that the fucceeding 
crop would double the returns which the farm 
had ever afforded under his management ; and 
the event juftified his predidion. How delight- 
ful, my dear friend, was it for me to perceive 
that the tafte of my Lucinda feemed equally 
adapte4 vvith my own to our new mode of life ! 
Far from inheriting that inftability of mind with 
which her fex is generally reproached, her ardour 
was.unabated, and every thought was centered in 
the cares of her houfehold and the education of 
her children. Completely engaged in thefe do- 
meftic duties, while I fuperintended the labours 
of the fields and garden, we had no other anxiety 
than what tended to give a zeft to our en- 
joyments. In place of feeling time lie heavy on 
oiu: hands, we rofe with the fun, and found the 
day too fhort for its occupations. 

" We had now learned, by experience, how 

very moderate an income is fufEcient to purchafc 

, * 7 all 
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all the real comforts of life. At the conclufion 
of the third year, on fumming up our accounts, 
we found a clear faving of L. 400. This fum 
we might, perhaps, without any breach of what 
the world terms honefty, have confidered as our 
own. But, (thank God !) flaves as we had been 
to the world, we had better notions of moral 
reditude. It was unfit that we fhould 
accumulate for ourfelves, while there exifted a 
fingle perfon that could fay we had donehim 
wrong. We fet apart this fum as the beginning 
of a fund for the payment of that equitable claim 
which yet remained to our creditors; and it is 
now fome years fince we could boafl of having 
faithfully difcharged the lafl farthing of our debts* 
The pleafure attendant on this refledtion, you 
may conceive, but I cannot defcribe. How 
poor, in comparifon to it, are the felfifh gratifi- 
cations of vanity, the mean indulgence of pam- 
pered appetites, and all the train of luxurious 
enjoyments, when bought at the expence of 
confcience ! 

*^ Since my refidence here, I have more than 
once made a vifit to town on an errand of bufi- 
nefs. I there fee the fame fcenes as formerly ; 
and others intoxicated, like myfelf, with the fame 
giddy pleafures. To me the magical delufion 
is at an end ; and I wonder where lay the charm 
which once had fuch a power of fafcinatibn. 
But one fpecies of pleafure I have enjoyed from 

thefe 
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thefe vifits, which I cannot omit to mention | 
the affe£kionate welcome I have received from 
the mail refpedable of my old acquaintance. 
I read from their countenances their approbation 
of my condud ; and in their kindnefs mingled 
with refped, I have a reward valuable in propor- 
tion to the worth of thofe who beftow it. Nor 
is the pleafure lefs which I derive from the re- 
gard and efteem of my honeft neighbours in the 
country. Of their charafters I had formed a very 
unfair eftimate, when feen through the medium 
of my own diilempered mind ; and in their fo- 
ciety niy Lucinda and I enjoy, if not the refined 
pleafures of poliflied intercourfe, the more valu- 
able qualities of fmcerity , probity, and good fenfe* 
" Such, Sir, for thefe fourteen years paft, has 
been my manner of life; nor do I believe I 
fhall ever exchange it for another. The term 
of my leafe has, within that period, been re^- 
newed in my own name, and that of my fon. 
if a more aSive life fhould be bis choice, he is 
free to purfue it. I fhould be content with the 
reflexion of having bellowed on him a better 
patrimony than I myfelf enjoyed, — a mind un» 
corrupted by the profpedl of hereditary affluence^ 
-and a conftitution tempered to the virtuous haif 
bits of induftry and fobriety." 

Here Mr. Saintfort made an end of his ftory. 

I have given it as nearly as I could in his own 

VOL. lu M words; 
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words ; and judging it to afford an example not 
unworthy to be recorded, I tranfmit it in 
that view to the author of a work which bids 
fair to pafs down to poftcrity.— — I am, Sir, 
yours, 

J.D. 



N^7i, Saturday, yune lo, 1^26. 

^jutriti nunc haheai quam nojirafuperlna eaufam. 

npHERE is no complaint more common tha& 
■** that which is made againft the pride 
of wealth. The claim of fuperiority which refU 
upon a circumftance fo adventitious as that of 
fuddenly-acquired riches, is univerfally decried 
as the infolent pretenfion of mean and illiberal 
minds, and is refilled with a greater degree of 
/com and indignation, than perhaps any other 
encroachment of vanity or felf-importance. 

Yet one might obferve in thofewhoare loud« 
eft in the cenfure of this weaknefs, a certain 
Ihame of being poor, which in a great meafiire 
juftifies the pride of being rich. One may trace 
this in their affeftation of indiiference to aU 

thofe 
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thofe pleafures and conveniencies which riches 
procure, and in the eulogium they oft^n make, 
in defpite of their own real feelings, of the op-* 
pofite circumftances. When they are at pains 
to declare how much better the plain difli and 
home-brewed liquor fuits their tafte than the 
high-feafoned ragout and the high-priced wine, 
what is it but difguifmg their inability to procure 
the luxury under the pretence of their prefer- 
ring its oppofite ? Poverty, in this cafe, flies 
from her own honourable . tattered colours, to 
join the frefli and flaunting ftandard of Wealth; 
ihe allows the power of thofe very external cir- 
cumftances by which Wealth lays claim to a fu-^ 
periority. The dignity of her ftation fhould 
be fupported on other grounds: the little va- 
lue of thofe external circumftances in which 
Wealth has the advantage, wheii compared with 
the virtues and qualities which money cannot 
buy, when fet in competition with that native 
jpurity and elevation of mind, which in the ac-« 
quifition of wealth we frequently forfeit, and ia 
its pofleflion we frequendy dcftroy. 

Both in thofe who poiTefs riches and in thofe 
who want them, falfe pretenfion often defeats 
itfelf. It would often be for the honour of 
Wealth if he could lay dow;n his infolence, and 
'for the happinefs of Poverty if fhfe CQUld fiiiooth 
her fcom. True benevoleiice and delicacy 
would teach both their proper d^ticE., and 

M2r p.MfciTe 
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preferve thofe cordial charities of life, which, 
in different ftations and in different circum- 
ftances, promote alike the comfort of individuals 
and the general advantage of fociety. 

But it is only over minds of a higher order 
that efxternal circumftances do not poffefs a power 
to pufh them from that equilibrium in which 
virtue and happinefs refide. Ordinary men 
will equally feel the inflation of profperity, 
and the harihnefs o£ a lefs favourable fituation ; 
will in one cafe incur the contempt and de- 
rifton of the world, and in the other experience 
the grating of a ruffled fpirit. Moderation and 
wifdom would teach the one to procure refpedl, 
and the other to attain good-humour. 

I remember fome years ago, — ^it was during' 
the laft war, and it is of no importance that I 
have forgot the exaft date, — being invited to 
dine at the houfe of Mr. Draper^ one of the 
moft confiderable merchants in this coufttry. 
Mr. Draper twenty years ago was not tvorth a 
(hilling ; but by a courfe of induftfy, and great 
intelligence in his profeflion, he is reported 
fince that time to have realized a very great for- 
tunc.* 

The principal part of our company, I found, 
upon entering the houfe, confided of iSVrTfii- 
limn Roberts ^\m Lady, and childrem Sir WH- 
liam is a country gentleman, the reprefeijtativc 
of a very old and rdpedable family," wTicffe' an* 

ceftors 
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ceflors were once in pofle^on of a. great eftate ; 
but partly from a want of oeconomy in fome of 
its proprietors, and partly from the change in 
manners and the mode of living, it is now 
dwindled down to an inconiiderable amount. 
S^ William, however, ftill feels ftrongly the 
pride of ancient family, and is apt tQ be hurt by 
the rife of thofe f/ew men who are but of yefter- 
day, and yet overtop him in wealth. 

When I entered the drawing-room the com- 
pany were pretty generally aflembled. Sir Wilt 
jdam's manner attracted my notice, and I found 
in it the moft fniifhed complaifance and atten- 
tiqn. There was a degree of politenefs which 
carried in its appearance the utmoft refpecSl and 
condefcenfion to Mr. Draper and his family; at 
the fame time there was a formal diftance which 
was calculated to prevent them from ufing any 
familiarity with him j and, inftead of fhewing 
that Sir William really felt high reverence for 
the company, contained evident marks of his 
,€onfidering himfelf as much above them. We 
.Hoop as well as rife with difficulty; 'tis only on 
even ground that we carry ourfelves eafily. 

Draper's manner was very different. With- 
out being in the leaft moved by Sir William's 
formal obeifance, he went on in his ufual way, 
giving a difplay of the richnefs of his houfe and 
.furniture* I had not been long in the company 
when he took occafion to obferve, that he never 

M 3 knew 
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knew the times fo bad as now, and never was 
money fcarcer. This very morning, continued 
he, I was applied to for payment of a bond of 
L. 10,000, againft next Whitfun-term j but in- 
ftead of waiting for the term, I gave orders that 
the money fhould be paid immediately. Sir Wil- 
liam looked, and was filent. 

At this time there came into the room a fon 
of Mr. Draper's, a boy about ten years of age. 
The boy was at the public fchool of the city ; 
and that very day, agreeably to a pretty general 
cuftom, the fcholars had been making a prefent 
or offering, as it is called, in money, to their 
xnafters. It is the practice, in fuch cafes, for 
children of rich parents to vie with one another 
who fhall give the greateft prefent ; and the va-i 
nity of the parents is generally as much inte- 
refled on the occafion as that of thfe fons. 
** Papa," fays young Draper, " I was King at 
** fchool torday, having given the higheft ofc 
** fering.*' Sir William faid nothing; but his 
fon, a lively little fellow, about the fame age, 
^d in the fame clafs with Mr. Draper^s fon, 
fprung forward, and gave him a blow in the 
:^ce, which fet him a-crying. This incident 
produpe4 fome confufipn, but the company wsia 
^t length comppfe(i. 

Dinner was now ferved up. It confifted of ^ 
two magnificent courfes and a deifert ; and Mr. 
Proper frequently obferved, that part of the 

dilhe« 
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diftics came from his little farm in the Weft In- 
dies* Sir William eat but of one difh, obferv- 
ixig, that he always found his health and his ap« 
petite beft when he dined plainly. 

After dinner, a great variety of wines were 
fet upon the table. Sir- William, inftead of 
drinking the high-priced French and Hungarian 
wines, tafted nothing but a little Port and water ; 
repeating his former obfervation, that as he eat, 
So he regulated his drinking, for his ftomach*8 
fake. 

In a little time one of the fervants brought 
in Mr. Draper's letters. Mr. Draper loolced 
them over, and then began to talk of politics* 
He faid, he had got a variety of important in- 
telligence in the difpatches he had received, and 
talked with the confidence of a rich man, whofe 
credit in point of information was as unim- 
peachable as in point of wealth. He mentioned 
in particular, information which that day's poft 
had brought him, of the deftination of a certain 
fccret expedition then goirig on, and that he 
knew well the troops were about that time 
making good their landing at the appointed place. 
Sir William had juft, the day before, received a 
letter from a coufm of his, the fecond in com- 
mand on that expedition, telling him that the 
troops were not yet failed, and that their object 
was ftill unknown. Sir William faid nothing 
flf thb, but allowed Mr. Praper to plume himfelf 

M 4 on 
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on his fupcrior Information ; only I, i?dio knew 
the cfaxumftance, obferved a fmile on the Ba- 
t^net's face, of which I could trahflatb alV the 
coiifeious fuperiority. 

My attention was now turned to the younger 
members of the two families. I obferved Mr. 
Draper's eldefl: fon, a good-looking lad of four 
^nd twenty, paying very particular attention to 
t^e eldcft Mifs Roberts, next whom he happened 
to be featjed. This attention was not unobferved 
by the parents. Mr. Draper, with all his at- 
tachment to wealth, was not without the am- 
bition of connediing his children with ancient 
. blood ; and an alliance with the family of the 
A-obertfes, who had long been at the head of the 
county, and had frequently reprefeiited it in 
parliament, would not have been difagreeable to 
him. As the Drapers had hitherto triumphed 
in their wealth, fo now the Robertfes began to 
triimiph in their anceftry, Mr. Draper obferv- 
ed, that his was as yet but a young family, and 
faid fomething of the high refpedi he had for 
the family of Sir William Roberts ; how happy 
it made him that his preffent company had eat a 
' bit of mutton with him, and what fatisfaflion 
, it would give him to cultivate a clofer friend- 
ihip and connexion with them« He therefore 
propofed that the company fhould drink a 
bumper to their better acquaintance ; and infifted 
that Sir William fhould give up his Port and 

water. 
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water, and drink the bumper in Burgundy. 
U pon this Mifs Roberts drew off her chair 
as far as fhe could from young Mr. Draper: 
Lady Roberts bridled up — ^Mirs. Draper bridled 
up in return — Sir William drank off the bumper 
of Burgundy. 

To break through the awkward filence which 
this had occafioned, I fuggefted that one of the 
young ladies Ihould give us afong ; which pro-? 
pofal was acquiefced in. Mifs Draper fung an 
Italian air, which fhe had learned of a celebrat- 
ed Mafter. Her father took occafion to tell 
the price of his leffons. " It is now your 
•* turn," faid he to Mifs Roberts. ** She never 
** fmgs," faid her father, fomewhat fternly. . His 
daughter blufhed, and was filent. Soon after 
the ladies withdrew. The remainder of the af- 
ternoon was fpent in Sir William's drinking his 
Port and water, and in Mr. Draper and the 
greateft part of his company getting fluttered ia 
Burgundy and Claret. When at laft, upon 4 
meflage from Lady Roberts, Su: William joined 
her and his children in the lobby, and went off 
in the family-coach drawn by four horfes, which 
had been employed in that fervice for fifteen 
years, and were driven by poftilions with xicl^ 
but old-fafliioned liveries. 
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IN every man's lot there are certain incidents, 
cither regarding himfelf or thofe with whom 
he is clofely connedled, which, like mile-ftones 
on a road, mark the journey of life, and call 
our attention both to that portion of it which 
we have aheady paiTed, and to that which it is 
probable we have ftill to go. The death or the 
marriage of a friend, his departure for a diftant 
country, or his return from it, not only attra£l: 
our notice to fuch events themfelves, but natu* 
rally recall to our memories, and anticipate to 
our imaginations, a chain of other events con« 
neded with, or dependent upon them. Thofe 
little prominent parts of life flop the even and 
unheeded courfe of our ordinary thoughts ; and 
Kke him who has gained a height in his walk^ 
we not only look on the objeds which lie before 
us, but naturally turn to compare them with 
thofe we have left behind. 

Though my days, as my readers may have 
gathered from the accounts I have formerly 

given, 
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given, pafs with as much' uniformity as thofe d£ 
Aoftmen ; yet there are now and then occurren- 
ces in them which give room for this variety of 
xefledion. Some fuch lately crofTed me in the 
way ; and I came home after a folitary walk, 
difpofed to moralife on the general ten6r of life, 
to look into fome of the articles of which it con- 
Ms, and to fum up their value and their ufe. 
When Peter let me in, methought he looked 
older than- he ufed to do» I opened my m^ 
morandum-book for 1775, I can turn over 
the leaves between that time and this ({aid I to 
myfelf ) in a moment — thus ! — ^and, cafting my 
eye on the blank paper that remsdned, began to 
meditate on the decline of life, on the enjoy- 
ments, the comforts, the cares, and the forrows 

of age, - ' -^^ - 

Of domeftic comforts, I couW. not help re- 
fleding how much celibacy dqpriyes us j how 
many pleafures are derived from a" family, when 
that family is happy in itfelf, is dutiful, affec- 
tionate, good-humoured, virtuous. I cannot 
cafily account for the omiilion of Cicero j who, 
in his treatife " de SeneSute^^ enumerates the 
various enjoyments of old age, without once 
mentioning thofe which arife from the poffeffion 
of worthy and promifing children^ - Peiihaps the 
Roman manners and cuftoms werenOt very 
much calculated to promote this; they who could 
^dopt the children pf others, were not likely 

to 
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to be fo exclufively attached to their own, or to 
feel from that attachmeat a very high degree o^ 
^kafure j or, it may be, the father of Marcus^ 
felt fomething on the fubjedt of children, of- 
yrhieh he was willing to fpare himfelf the re«^ 
CoUedioD. But though a bachelor myielf, I look 
with equal veneratida an4 complacency on the 
4omeflic bleifings of a good old man,, furrounded 
by a virtuous and fiouxifhtng race, in whom he 
lives over the bed. day3 of his youth, and from 
whofe happineis he draw9 fo much matter for 
his own. 'Tie at that advanced pejnod of life 
that moil of the enjoyments of a bachelor begin 
to leave him, that he feels the folitarinefs of his 
Ikuation, linked to no furrounding objects, but 
thofe from which the debility or the ferioufnefs of 
age mull neceflarily divorce him. The club, the 
coffee-houfe, and the tavern will make but a few 
ihort inquiries after his abfence ; and weaknefs 
or difeafe may imprifon him to his home, with- 
out their much feeling the want of his company, 
or any of their members foothing his uneafinefs 
with theirs. The endearing fociety, the tender 
attentions of a man's own children, give to his 
very wants and weaknefs. a fort of enjoyment, 
when thofe wants are fupplied, and that weaknefs 
aided, by the hands he lovcs# 

Though the celibacy of the female fex is ftiU 
more reproached, and is thought more com- 
fortlefs than that of ours, yet I confcfs it fecms- 

to 
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to me tX) poflefs feveral advantages of which^he 
other is deprivedt An old maid has been more 
accuftomed to home and to folitude than an old 
bachelor, and can einplbf herfelf in many little 
female occupations which render her more in- 
dependent of fociety for the difpofal of her time 
and the amufement of her mind. The compa- 
ratively unimportant employments of the female 
world, which require neither much vigour of 
body nor much exerfion of foul, occupy her 
hours and her attention, and prevent that im- 
patience of idlenels or of inadlivity, Which f6 
often preys on men who have been formerly 
bufy or adive. The negative and gentler w- 
tues which charaderife female worth, fuit them- 
felves more eafily to the languid and fufFering 
ftate of age or infirmity, than thofe adlive and 
fpirit-ftirring qualities which frequently confti- 
tute the excellence of the male character. Thcie 
are, no doubt, fome females to whom this will 
not apply ; to whom age muft be more terrible 
than to any other being, becaufe it deprives 
them of more. She whofe only endowment 
was beauty, muft tremble at the approach qf 
thofe wrinkles which fpoil her of her all ; ihe 
to whom youthful araufements and gaieties were 
the whole of life, muft dread moce than ddath 
that period when they can be no longer en^ 
joyed. 7 

It need fcarce be fuggefted, that, to leflen the 
evils, aad.incrcafe the comforts, of age in either 

7 ^^^y 
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fex^ the fureft means are to be found in thecuI-> 
tivation and improyement of the mind in youth; 
to have fomething, a8 it were, in Bank, on 
which to fubfift the mind when the fources of 
external fupply are ciitoflf; to allow it fome 
room fot its hatural adivity when external em- 
ployments have ceafed ; to preferve that energy 
of foul without which life is not only ufelefs 
but burdenfome. The former exercife of the 
imagination creates numberlefs pleafures, and 
its former foundnefs prevents numberlefs evils^ 
to an old maOr* In^ proportion to the excellence 
of thofe objects over which it has formerly 
ranged, the review of ^e will be delightful or 
dreary, will call up elegant or grofs, comfort- 
able or diftreffing, elevating or humiliating, re- 
membrances. 

When I fay, that of this better-cultivated old 
age the remembrances will be more delightful, I 
do not m^an that they will be always more gay. 
Of melancholy remembrances this ftate will na- 
turally be more fufceptible, than thofe in which 
memory has lefs flore, and a£tive employment 
tends more to diflipate thought But who would 
exchange melancholy remembrances for the 
Apathy of him who thinks only of the prefent ? 
Who would exchange, for unfeeling content- 
ment, that creative, memory which peoples the 
/prefent time with jpaft joys, paft friendfhips, 
paft love, though tbe^tecolleiEtipn carries fadnefs 
along with it ? The moll melancholy of all re- 
.. . fledions 
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fle£tions which an old man can make, when he 
looks around him, and miffes the companions of 
his youth, the afTociates of his adive days, and 
exclaims, in the natural language of Petrarch'^ 
•* Ed lo pur vivo !"— even in this, to one of a 
good and pious mind, there is a certain elevation 
above the world, that fheds (fo to fpeak) a beam 
of heavenly light upon the darknefs around 
him. 

A late correfpondent^ under the fignature of 
Atticus^ pleafes and interefts me much, by a na- 
tural, though it is not a new defcription of the 
various occupations and feelings of his old age. 
After mentioning the chequered nature of his 
paft life, on the dark fide of which he places 
the lofs of an excellent wife, and feveral promif- 
ing children, " The memory of thofe dear ob- 
•* jefts," fays he, " and the foothing hope that 
** we (hall foon meet again, is now the fource 
•* of extreme pleafure to me. In my retired 
** walks in the country, I am never alone ; thofe 
^ dear fhades are my conftant companions.'* 
Sbenftone^ with a felicity which perhaps oift^ lan- 
guage couldYiot have afforded him, has ekpreffed 
this feeling in eight or nine words, to the force 
and tendcmefs of which I believe no other 
words could add. *Tis in the infcriptidri -on 
Mifs Dolman^ ^mrty ^* lii^u quanta minus tjiam 
^ rtlt(jms vcrfari qudmtui mcminiji /" 
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In tecolledting thofe whom time has fwept 
firom our remembrance, there are fome charac- 
ters whom, though we lefs refjpeded, and, rea* 
(bnably fpeaking, muft lefs regret, we yet can- 
not help remembering with a feeling, if not fo 
tender, perhaps fully as fympathetic, as the lofs 
of much more dignified perfonages might pro- 

duce.-r— ** Alas, poor Yoric f Even in what 

I have pafled of life, I recall at this moment the 
jefts, the fallies, the thoughtlefs gaiety of fcve- 
ral fuch chara£i:ers, with whom one cannot eafily 
connect an idea fo ferious as that of death| whom 
I flill wonder at not meeting in the accuftomed 
haunts of their amusement, and cannot, without 
violence to my imagination, think of as gone for 
ever. 

The regrets of the old for fuch companions 
may be the eafier allowed, from the circum- 
ftance of their time of life preventing them from 
the acqiiifition of any fuch again. But though 
nothing lefs becomes an old man than the levity 
of youthful fociety and youthful amufements, 
yet to keep up fuch an intereft in them as may 
preferve to himfelf the complacency of the 
young, and a certain enjoyment of their Jiappi- 
nefs, i3 one of the gteatfeft ingredients of a happy 
old age. I fmiled one d?iy at feeing my friend 
Colonel Caujlic bufied in fitting up a filhing-ro4 
for a fchool-boy, thfe fon of a neighbouring 
gentleman, who wifhed to go an-angling on the 

ftream 
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ftream that runs through the grounds. ** YoU 
** think me very foolifhly employed," faid the 
Colonel ; " but do not blame me, till your phi-* 
** lofophy can (hew a happier face of its makings 
?* than my firiend Billys there." 

Some old men forget that they are old, and 
fome that they ever were young ; the firft are 
ridiculous in the imitation, the latter peevifh in 
the reftraint, of youthful gaiety. This is, gene- 
rally, the effe£t neither of good-nature in the 
one, nor of wifdom in other ; but refults, in the 
firft, from a foolifh vanity, and from an incapa^ 
city of thofe better employments and pleafures 
which fuit their age; in the latter, from a 
fplenetic regret of their incapacity for thofe em* 
ployments and pleafures which fuit it not. 

Very different from this peevifh intolerance 
of youth, is that fort of gentle difTatisfaaioii 
with the prefent time, which fome of the beft- 
tempered old men are inclined to fhew. As a 
young man, I never complained of this par* 
tiality which my feniors difcovered for their own 
times, or the injuflice they fometimes did to th6 
prefent. 'Tis^ on the warmeft and worthieft 
hearts that the imprefTion of the former age re* 
mains the deepefl. The ** p^^ifci confcitts avi^* 
is one whom his coevals loved, and whom his 
juniors, whom he fometimes under-fates, fhould 
regard J as he who is warmefl in the caufe of 
his abfent friend, is the man whofe firieAdfhip 
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we fliould be moft folicitous to gain. Perhaps 
it may be accounted a fort of proof of my ap- 
proaching the period of partiality for the paft, 
when I obferve, that the prefent race of young 
men feem not likely ever to recall their younger 
days with the enthufiafm which fome tif my 
older acquaintance exprefs for theirs. That in- 
difference which modern fafhion teaches her vo- 
taries, will have nothing hereafter to remember 
with delight, or to record with partiality. 
" What audience," (faid the fame excellent friend 
whom I above quoted,) " what audience will 
^* they find in the nineteenth century, for their 
•' eulogium of the fize of buckles, the height of 
** capes, or the fafhion of boots, in the year 

Of the foibles of age, avarice has long been 
cited as the moft unreafonable and prepofterous; 
yet, I think, it is much lefs to be wondered at, 
though not lefs to be blamed, than the decla- 
jnation of moralifts has generally fuppofed. 
When excluded from the pleafures which the 
ufe of money might procure, we fubftitute, if I 
may be allowed the expreffion, the archetype of 
enjoyment for enjoyment itfelf, and prize wealth 
as the end, when it has ceafed to be the means. 
Old men are niggard of their money as they arg 
profufe of their talk, becaufe the poffefBon of 
wealth is one of thofe pleafures in which they can 
equal younger men ; as daws and ftarlings can 

pilfer 
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pilfer and hoards who are deftitute of plumage 
and of fong. 

But there are ufes of wealth which fbttie wor-* 
thy and wife old men difcover, that may fupply 
this want of object for its appropriation. To 
beftow it in the purpofes of beneficence, is one 
of the ways of fpending money for which a mad 
is never too old ; or if fome are fo unhappy as 
to have outlived the relifh of this, it is only 
where they have been at little pains to keep up 
in their ininds thofe better feelings, which 
prompt and reward good deeds. That plea* 
fure which Colonel Cauftic mentioned, of mak« 
ing happy faces, is a fort of fine art^ which 
fome people never attain, and others eafily 
lofe. 



N^'y^* Saturdayj June o.^^ 1786. 
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MIDST the various branches of the Fine 
Arts in which Antient Greece excelled^ 
there feems to be none in which her pre-emi- 
nence Hands more undifputed than that of 
Sculpture. In Mufic flie was far diftant from 
any perfection ; and indeed it is in modem times 
only that this art has received its higheft im- 
jg 2 provements. 
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provements. In Panting, too, whatever we may 
be told of the high admiration in which a Zeuxie 
and an Apelles were held by their countrymen, 
yet there is very good reafon to believe that the 
moderns have far exceeded the ancients. In 
Poetry, though we fhall not prefume to fay that 
Other nations have gone beyond the Greeks; 
yet iurely it mull be allowed, that the Roman 
poets, as well as thofe of modern times, ap- 
proach fo near the Grecian models, as to fuffer 
very little from the comparifon. But in Sculp- 
ture the Greeks ftand confefledly unrivalled, as 
having attained the fummit of perfe^ion. All 
the produdions, not only of modern, but even 
of Roman, Sculpture, are acknowledged to be 
inferior to thofe perfeft and finifhed models 
which Greece produced. In fhort, however 
much the partifans of modern times may be in- 
clined to difpute the palm with the ancients in 
others of the Fine Arts, yet in that of Sculpture 
all feem to concur in confefling the fuperiority 
of the Grecian artifts. And I think their ar- 
riving at fuch excellence in this art may be ac- 
counted for from very obvious and fatisfadory 
caufes. 

Sculpture or Statuary is one of the imitative 
arts which mankind would very early pradife ; 
and accordingly there are few, even of the moft 
uncultivated nations, among whom we do not 
find fome rude attempts to form images in wood 

or 
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or in ftone, if not in metal. To reprefent with 
any corredncfs and accuracy, a folid figure 
upon a plain furface, would not fo readily occury 
as the idea of forming the refemblance of a man, 
or any other animal, in ftone or marble. Paint- 
ing, therefore, is of later invention than Sta- 
tuary; and being an art of much greater diffi- 
culty, would confequently be much flower of 
coming to any confiderable degree of perfedion. 
To acquire the art of properly diftributing light 
and fhade, fo as to make the feveral figures ftand 
out from the canvas ; to poflefs the power of 
animating thofe figures with the moft natural 
and glowing colours; to throw them into 
groupes of a pleafing form ; to preferve that 
perfeft proportion of fize and diftance which 
perfpcftive demands ; are thofe excellencies of 
Panting which it has required the efforts and 
the experience of many fucceffive ages to attain. 
To form a finiflied ftatue is neither fo complex 
nor fo difficult an art. To be able, by means 
of the chiflel, to bring the rude block of marble 
to pref^nt the exadl refemblance of the moft 
graceful human form, is no doubt a furprifing 
and beautiful effort of induftry and genius; and 
it would require a confiderable time before fuch 
an art could attain perfedlion ; but that perfec- 
tion being obvioufly much more eafily attain- 
able than any excellence in painting, fo it would 
nqceflarily be much fooner acquired. As more 

N 3 * readily 
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the great models which he fees, the artift is dis- 
couraged from making attempts. The pofts of 
honour are ahready occupied ; fuperior praife and 
glory are not to be reached j and the ardour of 
the artift is checked by perceiving that he cannot 
exceed, and that, after all his efforts, he will not 
be able perhaps to equal, the produdions of thofe 
mafters who have already the advantage of an 
cftablifhed reputation. 

It is for thefe reafons, as has been juftly ob- 
ferved, that when the arts and fciences come to 
perfedion in any ftate, they from that moment 
naturally and neceflarily decline j and if this be 
the cafe, then furely the more perfed: degree of 
excellence any art has attained, the more cer- 
tain muft be its after-decay. We may indeed 
carry the obfervation fomewhat farther, and 
aflSrm, that if the art has arrived at the higheft 
degree of perfedion of which it is capable in 
any age, or in any fituation, that art will not 
only naturally decline amongft the people where 
it fo flourifhed, but that this circumftance will 
prevent its ever being again brought to any con- 
fiderable pitch of improvement amongft any 
other people, while the firft perfed models re- 
main. The excellence of Homer, whatever 
might be its effeds on his own countrymen, 
did not reprefs the genius of Virgil or of Lu- 
cretius ; nor did the reputation of thefe great 
poets of antiquity check the ardpur of Taflq 

ox 
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or of Milton. But the difference of language, 
the infinite choice of fubjeds^ and the variety 
of powers whidi poetry can employ, prevent 
the eminence of a poet in one country from 
having much effe£k in damping the efforts of the 
poets in another. With regard to Sculpture, 
however, the cafe is widely different. No diver- 
fity of fubjefts, no variety of powers to exert, 
no difference in the mode of exprefling his 
conceptions, fall to the fhare of a Statuary. A 
corred; reprefentation of the exterior human 
form, marked perhaps with fome of the ftronger 
exprefiions of the countenance, the diufing 
a graceful or a ftriking figure, the throwing it 
into a pleating or an interefting attitude, and 
the finifhing the whole produdlion with the 
moft nice and exquifue workmanHiip, conili-* 
tute the utmoft limits of the Sculptor's art. 
When the higheft excellence in thefe, there- 
fore, has been attained, and while thofe perfeft 
models remain, they muft ever aft^r reprefs 
emulation in the art, and crufh all the efforts of 
genius. 

Together with this general caufe, there is 
another which has very much contributed to the 
decline of the art of Sculpture in modern times, 
and that is, the great improvements, and the 
extraordinary pitch of excellence which Paint- 
ing attained foon after the revival of arts and 
}ette^ in Europe* This had naturally the ef- 

fea 
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fe£t of direding the attention of all ingenious 
artifts to cultivate the art of Painting, where 
glory and praife were fure to be acquired, ra- 
ther than to Statuary, where no laurels were 
to be won. The models of ancient Statuary 
held the place of nature to the ftudy and imi- 
tation of the great artifts of that time: but 
imitative ingenuity and ambition had na room 
in working on marble, after marbles already 
perfed. To tranflate them (if I may be allowed 
the cxpreflion) into Painting, was an objedl 
that gave emulation fcope ; and in fad it hap- 
pened that the chiflel of the Greeks was the 
great guide of the Roman pencil. Not only the 
novelty of the art of Painting, in confequence 
of the improvements it had received, but alfo 
the greater field which it afforded for the ex- 
ertions of genius, contributed to render it the 
great ohjcGt of attention. The more perfedl 
reprefentation it exhibited of the human form 
by the aid of colouring, the variety of figures 
which it admitted of being introduced, and the 
opportunity it prefented of interefting and en-^ 
gaging the paflions of the beholder, were all 
circumftances which naturally concurred to make 
it be held the more favoured and eftimable dif* 
play of an artift's power^ 

D 
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No 74. Saturday, July i, i786* 

IT 18 a well-known confolation to diftrefs, to 
be told of the like infelicity which othew 
endure. Perhaps, therefore, my late corre- 
fpondent Mr. Eafy may not be difpleafed to read 
the following letters, which will fhow him, if 
the relations of my correfpondents are to be 
relied on, that matches of love,* as well as of 
prudence, may have their difadvantages ; that 
a wife's afe£tion, as well as her oeconomy, may 
imprifon a man's perfon, may exclude him from 
his beft fodcty, and abridge his moft innocent 
amufements. 



To the Lounger. 

SIR, 

jT was my misfortune to lofe my father in a 
•* few months after I came into the world. He 

was a gentleman of family in the county of ^ 

where he poflefled a moderate fortune, and had 
married my mother not much above a year be- 
fore his death. When fhe was thus deprived 
of her hulband^ Ihe had not finifhed her twen- 
tieth 
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ticth year, and poflcfled an uncommon (hare 
of beauty, heightened and improved by every 
graceful accomplifliment. Warmly attached to 
my father, flie found no relief from her for- 
rows, as I have often heard her fay, but in 
thofe cares and in that attention which it was 
neceffary to pay to me in my infancy. As I 
^ew up, I became the fole objed of my mo- 
therms folicitude, and fhe transferred to me all 
the affe<aion which flie had borne to my father. 
I was not ungrateful for all this kindnefs ; and 
in my mother I found not only a parent whom 
I refpeded, but a friend whom I loved; one to 
whom I was accuftomed to unbofom myfelf 
with perfect freedom and confidence. Except 
a few years, which on account of my education 
we pafTed in town, we refided chiefly at the fa- 
mily-feat in the country. As we faw but few 
company, much of our time was fpent in read- 
ing, which indeed came to be our favourite 
amufement. My mother's tafte in books coin-i 
cidcd entirely with mine. Though we fgmc- 
times read a little hiftory, yet novels were our 
favourite amufement j and though my mother 
poflefled tafte enough to admire the elegance of 
a Robert/on and the fimplicity of a Hume^ yet 
we read fuch authors as a fort of talk, from 
which we returned with pleafure to the delight- 
ful page of a Ricbardfon or Riccobonu In this 
charming folitude my days glided fweetly along, 

and 
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and I never formed a wifti to quit the fociety 
of my beloved mother, or to change the con- 
dition of my life. Before I had finilhed my 
eighteenth year, propofals of marriage had been 
made to me by feveral gentlemen of rank and 
condition. As it had ever been the avowed 
principle of my mother, that in that important 
particular a woman ought to be left at perfeft 
freedom, flie upon every fuch occafion declined 
to give any opinion, telling me that as the hap- 
pinefe of my life was to depend upon the choice 
I fliould make, I had only to confult the dictates 
and feelings of my heart. Thus left by the 
tendemefs of my mother to the freedom of my 
own will, I found no difficulty in giving an 
anfwer to my fuitors. Refpe<ftable as they might 
be, they could not bear a comparifon with thofe 
charadiers which I had been accuftomed to love 
and to admire in my favourite authors ; and it 
had long been my fixed opinion, that without a 
certain hallowed fympathy of foul, a facrcd 
imion of hearts, there was a degree not of 
indelicacy only, but of criminality, in forming 
the nuptial bond. 

One day, as my mother and I were upon oiur 
way to pay a vifit at the houfe of a Lady in the 
neighbourhood, our road led us along the fide 
of a river, whofe high banks, covered with 
wood, formed a moft romantic and delightful 

Icenc. 
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fcene. While we were admiring the beauties 
of it, fome accident feared our horfes on the 
very brink of a ftcep precipice; and in all 
likelihood the confequence would have proved 
fatal, had not a gentleman at that inflant come 
t9 our afliftance, and refcued us at the hazard 
of his own life. Charmed with the fpirit of 
our deliverer, I had now time to examine him 
with a little more attention. In the bloom of 
youth he poflefled one of the fineft forms I 
ever beheld, with a countenance animated and 
interefting in the higheft degree. Perhaps the 
little adventure which introduced him to us^ 
difpofed me to view him at that moment with a 
partial eye. Little accuflomed as I was to con- 
ceal the emotions of my mind, he muft have 
been blind indeed, if he did not perceive that 
I was pleafed at finding he was going to the 
fame houfe where my mother and I intended 
to pay a vifit. If the firft appearance of the 
ilranger pleafed me, his addrefs, and manner, 
and converfation, charmed me ftill more. In 
a word. Sir, I found in him all the graces of 
a Lovelace^ all the virtues and accompliihments 
of a Grandlfon^ all the fentiment and tender- 
nefs of a Lord OJfory. Sir W. Denham (for that 
was his name) appeared to me the mod amiable 
man I had ever feen. I need not trouble you 
with a recital of the progrefs of our acquaint- 

ancQ. 
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ance. Suffice it to fay, that he made a com- 
plete conqueft of my heart, and that I confented 
to give him my hand. 

Immediately after our marriage we went to 
his family-feat in the country^ There the ten- 
demefs and the attachment of my hufband 
feemed daily to increafe. He lived but to gra- 
tify my wiflies, and I fondly fancied myfelf the 
happieft of woman-kind. Alas, Sir! what a 
cruel thing it is to have known felicity, and 
then to be plunged in wretchednefs ! I, Sir, am 
now as miferable as once I was happy. Not to 
keep you in fufpence, I have loft the afFedlions 
of my hufband. Of this I have hourly the moft 
mortifying and the moft unequivocal proofs. 
The firft fymptom I difcovered of an alteration 
in his fentiments, was the pleafure I found he 
took in other fociety, and in amufements of 
which I could not partake. When his country- 
neighbours come to vifit him, he will fit a 
\7h0le evening over his bottle with them, while 
I languifli alone, neglefted and forlorn. Nay, 
Sir^ before we were many months married, 
he had the barbarity to leave me for a whole 
fortnight, which he fpent in the Highlands, on 
a fhooting party, as he called it. Not only does 
he prefer thofe frivolous amufements to me, 
but he even abandons my fociety, on a pretence 
that the management of his affairs requires it. 
At this moment he is at an eftate he has in a. 

diftant 
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diftant county, where he fays he will be detain^^ 
cd by bufinefs for feveral weeks. What is bufi- 
nefs or affairs to me, who would with pleafure 
have defcended from a throne to make him 
happy ! 

I am perfuaded, Sir, you will enter into my 
diftrefs, and feel the juftice of my complaints. 
As my hufband is a conftant reader of your 
paper, I hope that the pidure of my fituation 
may ftrike him, and lead him to alter a condud:, 
which I own I am unable longer to endure* 
Yours, &c. 

Louisa Denham* 



I had hardly done reading this letter, when I 
received the following: 

SIR, 

A T the age of twenty-two, I fucceeded to a 
*^ paternal eftate of L. 2000. Soon after 
the death of my father, to whom I was indebted 
for an excellent education, I fet out on my 
travels j and after making the Grand Tourj^ I 
returned to my native country at the age of 
twenty-fix, and found myfelf pofleffed of a for- 
tune more than fufficient for my wifhes, with 
a found conftitution, a difpofition to enjoy all 
the pleafures of fociety, and a heart fufceptible 

of 
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F firiendfliip and attachment. Soon after my 
turn, a fortunate accident introduced me to 

le acquaintance of Mifs Louifa M . Al- 

tOugh accuftomed to fee and to admire beauty^ 
it I could not help being forcibly ftruck with 
tat of Mifs M . Beauty^ however, though 

may dazzle for a moment, feldom makes 

lafting impreffion on one who had feen fo 
uch of the world as I had. But there was 
mething at once interefting ,in the looks and 
igaging in the manners of Louifa, that attrafled 
e with an irrefiftible charm. Even her art- 
fs fimplicity, and her ignorance of the world, 
ther pleafed from its novelty; accuftomed to 
.e coteries of Paris, and the fociety of women 
hofe converfation, ideas, and manners dit- 
red little from that of the men with whom they 
red, I was charmed with the naivete of Louifa* 
I her obfervations there was a remarkable 
dicacy and juftnefs of thought, often, it is 
ae, accompanied with a degree of romantic 
Udnefs and enthufiafm, which, fo far from 
fpleafmg, ferved rather to throw an additional 
larm around her. 

I foon found that I was not indifferent to 

[ifs M ; and having paid my addreffes tp 

sr, was honoured with her hand. For fome. 
oae after our marriage, I was completely hap- 
jl and would have continued fo, were it not 

VOL. II. o for 
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for one fingle weaknefs in my Louifa, which 
has occafioned much uneaiinefs to us botfa^ and 
Vfihj I fear, if not correded, embitter all out 
fiiture days. ^Tis of fuch a fort, Mr, Lounger, 
that I have no term by which to blame it; I can 
only defcribe it by inftances. When I went 
home after my marriage, my neighbours natu- 
rally came to pay their compliments on the 
occafion. Although I fometimes would rather 
have difpenfed with their prefence, which I 
could not help feeling as an interruption to that 
happinefs which I experienced in the converfk- 
tion of my Louifa; yet common civility re- 
quired that I fhould receive them with polite- 
nefs. One day Sir George Hearty, an old 
fnend of my father's,iand ever warmly attached 
to the intereft of our family, came to dine with 
me. As I knew that Sir George liked his bottle, 
I, though naturally averfe to any approach to 
cxcefs in the way of drinking, could not help in- 
dulging the good old man in a glafs extraor£- 
nary. When we rofe from table, I found my 
wife in her apartment diflblved in tears. Afto- 
nifhed and affefted to the laft degree, I inquired 
the caufe with all the impatience of the moft 
anxious folicitude. At length ihe, with a look 
of melancholy that diftreffed me to the foul, faid, 
that {he found no happinefe in any fociety but 
mine ; and that if I loved like her, I could 
find no pleafure but in her's« 

Not 
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Not lo«g aiftef, I received a letter from the 
ion g£ an Englifh nobleman, with whom I had 
been educated at fchool and at college, and 
with whom I had ever after lived in habits o^ 
the ffeideft friendfiiip, putting me in miiid of 
mA engagement I had come under when fail ia 
London, to fhew him fome parts of (he High- 
lands of Scotland^ and .to pais fome time witk 
feim there in growfe-ihooting. I immediately 
made the neceflary preparations for this e^cut^ 
iion, and not doubting that my wife would be 
happy to fliew every mark of attention to the 
chofen firiend of my youth, I wrote to him to 
haften his journey to Scotland. When he af* 
rived, it was with pain I obferved that my Loti- 
ifa, fo far from participating the joy I felt at the 
fight of my friend, feemed to fmk in fpirits in 
proportion as I was overjoyed on the occafion* 

I left her in a fituation which diftrefled me at 
the time, and the reflection of which damped 
all the joy I fhould otherwife have found in the 
fociety of my friends I fliortened our ex^ur-» 
iion, although I faw it rather difappointed him, 
in order to get home as foon as poffible. In- 
ftead of being received by my Louifa with that 
pleafure which I e>cperienced in feeing her after 
this Ihort abfence, I found her ftill opprefled 
with that melancholy in which I had left hen 
It is needlefs. Sir, to detain you with a detail 
of further particulars. In a word, I find that 

Q 2 ' my 
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my wife confiders my partaking in any amufe- 
ment, joining in any fociety, or engaging in the 
moft neceflary and effential bufinefs, as a mark 
of want of attachment and afFe<3ion to her. 
That romantic turn of mind, which at firft 
charmed me fo much, and which her natural 
good fenfe has not enabled her to reftrain with- 
in due bounds, leads her to fee every objed 
-through a medium very remote from the oc- 
currences of ordinary life. As fhe is a reader 
of the Lounger^ I beg you will favour us with 
a paper on the danger of encouraging this en- 
gaging fort of delufion, fo apt to captivate a 
young and a virtuous mind, but which I find, 
from fatal experience, leads to much mifery and 
diftrefs. — Yours, &c. 

W. DEN HAM. 



It might be fuppofed, that the Lounger^ who 
.has fomehow been led to confefs himfelf a ba- 
chelor, would not be much diffatisfied at receiv- 
ing, in fuch letters as the above and Mr. Eqfys^ 
a fort of teftimony of the inconveniencies of 
marriage. He muft however declare, that 
they afford him no kind of fatisfadtion; nor 
indeed do the complaints of thofe correfpondents 
induce him to think at all unfavourably of that 
ilate in which they have found the qmbarralT- 

ments 
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ments they defcribe. Want of judgment in our 
choice, or ridiculoufly fanguine expedlations 
from what we poflefs, will, in every article of 
life, produce difappointment and chagrin ; and 
the fituation from which the greateft felicity 
may be drawn, . muft neceflarily be that from 
which moft uneafmefs may fpring. But the re- 
lations of misfortune are generally exaggerated* 
From Mrs. Eafy I have received a letter, de- 
nying more than h^lf of her hufband's afler- 
tions. My correfpondent Alcanders relation 
on the other fide of the queftion, meets with 
perfedt credit from me. I myfelf know feveral 
couples as happy as his Eupbanor and Almeria ; 
it is probably owing to the truth of its recital, 
that his letter feems to me not fo well calcula- 
ted for the entertainment of my readers, as thofi: 
which perhaps borrow a little from fidlion, to 
furnifh out their diftrefles. The epiftles of to- 
day, in particular, I have taken the liberty to 
read to fome of the moft creditable of my married 
acquaintance, who are unanimous in declaring 
the diftrefs of which they complain to be per^ 
fedly out of nature. 

EV 
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N* 75. Saturday, July 8, 178(5. 

ff tr^pQ barbara qudla legge, chs vuol dtj^orre del cuor dilk 
dornie a co/h ddla hro rovina. Golboni. 



To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, Avignon^ May 1786. 

^ou will perhaps be furprifed at receiving 
* a letter from this place j but if you pofiefs 
that benevolence which from your writings 
one is led ta afcribe to you, the unfortunate 
from any quarter may claim fome of your no- 
tice. My ftory, I believe, will not be without 
its ufe } and if you knew that fort of melancholy 
indulgence which I feel in addreffing a letter to 
my native country ! — But I will not give way 
to feeling ; I mean fimply to relate ; and fituated 
as I am, banifhed from the world, and loft to 
myfelf, I can tell my ftory, — ^I think I can, — as 
that of a third perfon, in which though \ may 
be inter efted, I will yet be impartiaU 

My father poflefled a fmall patrimonial eftate 

in the county of ^ , and married, in early 

life, a lady whofe birth was much above her 

fortune^ 
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fortune^ and who unluckily retained all the pride 
of the firft^ though it but ill fuited the circum^ 
fiances of the latter* The confequences were fuch 
as mig^ naturally be looked fon Mj faither was 
Involved in an expenAve ftyle of life^ which in 
a few years obliged him to fell his eflate for pay- 
ment of his debts. He did not live to feel the 
diftreiTes to which he might have been reduced; 
and after his death my mother took up her refi- 
dence in a country-town, where the pittance 
that remained from the reverfion of my father's 
tScCts^ aflifted by a (mall penfion from govern- 
ment, which a diflant relation of my mother's 
procured for us, enabled her to educate me on 
that ibber plan which neceiHty bad now taught 
her to adopt. 

Our fituation, however, IHll allowed her to 
nix fomething of the genteel in my education : 
and the place in which we lived was inhabited 
by feveral families, who, like us, had retired 
from more public and expenfive life, and ftill 
retained fqmewhat of that poliih which fbrmer 
intercourfe with the fafhionable world had con- 
ferred. At the age of feventeen, therefore, I 
was, I believe, tolerably accomplifhed ; and 
though I knew nothing of high life, nor indeed 
wiihed to know it, yet I pofleflcd a degree of 
refinement and breeding rather above what the 
circumftances of my mother might have been 
^xpe^d to allow. 

04 Of 
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Of my beauty, I was, like other girls, fome- 
tvhat vain ; but my mother was proud to an ex- 
treme degree. She looked upon it as a gift by 
which my fortune and hers were to be made, and 
confcquently fpared no poflible pains to fet it 
off to advantage. Its importance and its power 
were often inculcated on me ; and my ambition 
was daily inflamed by the recital of the wealth 
and ftation which other girls had acquired by 
marriages to which their beauty alone had in- 
titled them. I think I heard thofe inftances 
with more indiflference than my mother wifhed 
I fhould ; and could not eafily be brought to 
confider all happinefs as centered in riches or 
in rank, to which her wiflies and hopes were 
conftantly pointed, 

Thefe hopes, however, accident put it in her 
power to accomplifti. At the houfe of one of 
the genteeleft of our acquaintance (who had 
two daughters nearly of my age) we met with 

Mr. Ml , a gentleman whom the lady of 'the 

houfe introduced particularly to us, as a man 

of great fortune and fmgular worth. Mr. M 

was paft the meridian of life ; he had the look 
and air of a man who had fecn the world, and 
talked on moft fubjedts with a degree of flirewd 
and often farcaftic obferv^ation, which met with 
much applaufe from the older part of the com«- 
pany, but which was not at all calculated to 
pleafe the younger. The enthufiafm of ^ttachr 

ment. 
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xnent, of feeling, aud of virtue, which our 
reading fometimes induced us to mention, he 
ridiculed as exifting only in the dreams of poetry, 
or the- fanciful heroes of romance ; but which 
fenfe and experience neither looked to find in 
others, nor ventured to indulge in ourfelves. la 
fliort, my companions and I hated and feared 
him ; and neither our averfion nor our fear was 
at all removed by the lectures of our mothers on 
his good fenfe and agreeable manners. 

Thefe lectures were at laft beftowed with 
particular emphafis on me, and, after a day or 
Jwo's preamble of general commendations, he 
was formally propofed to me by my mother as 
a hulband. He himfelf, though he made his 
court chiefly to her, was now pretty fedulous 
in his attentions to me ; and made many 
fpeeches to my beauty, and proteftations of his 
love, which I heard with little emotion, but 
which my mother, and her friend whofe guefts 
we were, reprefented as the genuine expreflSons 
of the moft fmcere and ardent attachment. Of 
love I had formed fuch ideas as girls of my age 
generally do ; and though I had no particular 
preference for any one elfe, I did not hefitate 
in refufing him, for whom I had hitherto con- 
ceived nothing but difguft. My refufal increafed 
the ardour of my lover in his fuit : to me he 
talked in common-place language of the anguifh 

it 
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had adorned it, to be envied by the poor and 
admired by the wealthy. While my affection 
for him continued, I fometimes remonftrated 
ag^nft this. His anfwers were firft indifferent, 
and then peevifh. Young, giddy, and fond 
of amufement, I at laft began to enjoy the part 
he afligned me, and entered warmly into that 
round of diflipation, which for a while I had 
.pafled through without relifh, and often with 
fdf-reproach. My fon, who had been my tie 
to home, he took from me, to place him in th€ 
family of a former tutor of his own, who now 
kept a French academy ; and I never had a 
fecond child. My fociety was made up of the 
gay and the thoughtlefs ; women who, like me, 
had no duty to perform, no laudable exertion 
to make, but who in the buftle of idlenefs were 
to lofe all thought, and in the forms of the world 
all honeft attachment. 

For a confiderable time, however, a fenle of 
jight, which I had imbibed in my infancy, rofe 
up occafionally to embitter my pleafures, and to 
make me afhamed of the part I was adting. 
Whenever Mr. M — took the trouble of per- 
ceiving this, it ferved him but as a fubjedl for 
ridicule. The reftraints of religion, or nice mo- 
rality, he was at pains to reprefent as the efFe<f!ts 
of fcnaticifm and pedantry ; and when I feemed 
fujprifed or fliocked at the principles he held 

forth, 
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forth, he threw in a fheei^at my former fituation, 
and hinted, that but for him I had been Hill the 
awkward ignorant thing he found me. 

Yet this man cxpeded that I fliould be vir- 
tuous, as that word is ufed by the world ; that 
I ihould guard that honour which was his, 
while every other principle of my own reditude 
was extinguiftied. For a long time it was fo. 
My horror at that degree of depravity was not 
to be overcome, even amidfl the levity, to call it 
no worfe, of manners which I faw continually 
around me, and which, as far as it was a mark 
of fafliion, he fcemed to wifli me to participate. 
Still in the poffeffion of youth and beauty, I did 
not efcape folicitations ; but I repelled them 
with a degree of refentment which I often heard 
the very man, wliofc honour it guarded, treat as 
afFedation in any woman who fhould pretend it. 
He would frequently repeat from the Letters of 
Xiord Cbejlcrfdd^ that a declaration of love to a 
woman was always to be ventured, becaufe, 
even though it was rejcdted, fhe would accept 
of it as a compliment to her attractions. I had 
foon opportunities of knowing that Mr. M 
was as loofe in his practice as in his principles. 
His infidelities, indeed, he was not at much 
pains to conceal ; and while I continued to up- 
braid him, was at almofl as little pains to excufe. 

In fuch circumftances, was it to be wondered 
at if my virtue was not always proof againft the 

attackst 
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littacks to which it was expG&d ? With a hail 
band unequal in years, Ibft to my affedion^ as 
I was caft from his, and treating me as one ham 
whom no love or duty wis to be expeded; a 
bufband whofe principles were corrupt, whofe 
converfation was loofe, whofe infidelity gave a 
fort of jnftice to mine; fiirrounded at the fame 
time by young men whofe peribns were attrao* 
tive, whofe manners were engaging, whoie ob»- 
fequious attentions were contraited^^iNitb my 
bufband's negled, and whofe pretended adorsr 
tion and refpeft were oppofed to hb rudeneis 
and contempt :— Was it wonderful, thstt Aus 
fituated, expofed to temptation, and unguarded 
by principle, I fliould forget firft the reftraints 
of prudence, and then the obligations of virtue ? 
Refigned as t now am to my fituation, I can 
look on it as a kind interpofition of Providence, 
that deteOion foon followed my firft deviations 
from virtue, before I had loft the feelings oE 
ihame and contrition, before I had wandered an 
brecovierable diftance from duty, from prin- 
ciple, from religion. Here, in this place of 
banifhment which the mercy of my bufband al- 
lotted me, I have met with fome benevolent 
guides, who have led me to the only fources of 
comfort for mifery and remorfe like mine ; who 
have given me a ftation in which, amidft the 
obloquy of the world, amidft the humiliation of 
repentance» I can (till in fome degree refpe^fc my- 

felf; 
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felf ; who have taught me to culdvate my mindv 
to improve its powers, to regulate its prin- 
ciples ; who have led me to a jufler value of this 
life, to a fincere hope of the next 

Humbled, and I truft improved by afflidion^ 
I win not indulge either vindication or refent* 
ment; the injuries I have done my hufband I 
am wilfing to expiate (as, alas ! he knows I do) 
by penitence and by fuffering ; yet, for his owit 
fake, and for the warning of others, let me afk 
liim. If, for thefe injuries to him, and fufferingg 
to me, he never imputes any blame to himfelf ? 
I am told he is loud in his charges of my in- 
gratitude and perfidy. I again repeat, that I 
will not offer to apologife for my v^saknefs or 
my crimes. But it would be more dignified in 
him, as well as more juft, were he to forget 
rather than to reproach the woman whofe perfoa 
he bought, whofe affedions he defpifed, whofe 
innocence he corrupted, — whofe ruin he ha« 
i^ufed 1 

SOPHIA M w 

V 
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FT 76, Saturday, July 1$^ 1786. 

THIS day's Paper I devote to correfjpond^ 
ents. The firft of the following letters I 
was particularly defirous to infert foon, as its 
fubjeft is of that tranfient kind which might fuf- 
fer from delay. In drefs, as well as in charac- 
ter, there is often, in thefe times of change, 
** the Cynthia of the minute," 



To the Author of the Lounger. 

Brown Square^ Edinburgh^ 
SIR, >/jk6, 1786. 

T UNDERSTAND that gentlemen who formerly 
^^ held the fame fort of office which you now 
exercife among us, were in ufe to appoint cer- 
tain deputies, to whom they committed parti- 
cular departments. As you, Sir, feem now to 
be fo well eftablifhed in yours, that you may 
poffibly think of following their example, I make 
bold to folicitan appointment, or, failing of that, 
your patronage at leaft, to an undertaking, of 
which this town feems to ftand much in need, 
and for which I flatter myfelf I am tolerably 
well qualified. 

One 
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One of your extenfiye obfervatiori, Mr. 
Lounger^ muft have remarked how defediive 
we are in point of general or early information 
in dr^fs, ' and how long it is before we accom- 
modate ourfelves univerfally to that perfed 
ftandard which the metropolis of England af- 
fords. We are often miferably in the rear of 
the fafhion ; and, except one or two favoured 
ladies, who have been accidentally in London, 
the bulk of our fine women don't get into the 
mode till it is quite upon the wane among our 
fouthern neighbours. The OJlricb head did 
not make its appearance here till half a feafon 
aftejr it had' been worn in London. The other 
end of the oftrich was ftill later of reaching us. 
That was indeed partly owing to an accident ; 
the firft fet (as it is a bulky article) was c8ming 
down by fea in a (hip that was wrecked, and 
a friend of mine, who had the merit of the firft 
commiflion, loft confiderably in bottomry on the 
vefTel. At this very moment I fee pafs my 
door a great many Brimftone ribbons, though 
it is two months fmce my letters from London 
inform me they were quite out there. As 
long ago as the Commemoration^ there were 
none but Celejiials prefent, not a fingle Brimjlont 
in the Abbey. 

This inconvenience. Sir, might eafily be re- 
medied by a fpeedier communication of intelli- 
gence between the capitals of England and of 
VOL. II. . p Scotland, 
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Scotland, more efpecially if a public appoint^ 
ment were made of fome perfon from whom 
fuch intelligence could here be obtained, and 
w^ho fhbuld be anfwerable for its authenticity. 
'Tis for this office, Mr. Lounger, I ventiure to 
propof 3 myfelf. I have been at a good deal 
of paxiis, Sir, to eftablifh fuch a correfpond- 
ence at London, and even at Paris, as I truft 
will enable me to fupply myfelf, not only 
with intelligence, but with models of every ar- 
ticle of Drefs, as foon as it grows into con- 
firmed fafliion; and I will take care to ex- 
hibit at certain dated feafons a fet of Poupeesy 
which I flatter myfelf will convey from my 
fhop-window a perfedl idea of the reigning 
drefs and undrefs of the fafhionable world. 
At prefent, the little figures which are ftationed 
there are looked on merely as toys for chil- 
dren; but I hereby give notice, that, with your 
leave, Mr. Lounger, I fhall, on the firft day of 
the enfuing race-week, convert them to a more 
dignified as well as a more ufeful purpofe; 
that they will then reprefent on one fide of 
my window, a fet of fafliionably dreflfed gentle- 
men, and on the other a party of fafhionably 
drefled ladies. 

There never, I imagine. Sir, was a period 
when fuch a ftandard was of fo much importance 
-in this country. The proportion of the value 
of drefs to that of the wearer, particularly in 

the 
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the Fair Sex, is wonderfully increafed of late 
years in Edinburgh. Of the firft I think I am a 
tolerably good judge, and can eftimate, I be-*- 
lieve, within a few fhillings (fuppofing the un- 
derworks to be of the ordinary materials), the 
value of any lady's appareL Of the ' "^ue of 
the lady herfelf I do not pretend to be a judge : 
in fome inftances within my little experience, I 
have obferved the eftimate to differ confiderably 
at two different periods, as it happened to be 
made by the lover or the hufband ; at the firft, 
they bore a premium, as we fay in bufinefs ; at 
the latter, there was rather a difcount. But 
taking things at an average, I am told, our 
mothers and grandmothers were as precious 
in themfelves as our wives and daughters. But 
as for their coverings there is, in all ranks, a 
great increafe of coft^ even in my time ; for 
though the old Points and Brocades came high 
at firft, they went through generations, like an 
entailed eftate : our drefs has as much the ad- 
vantage in variety as in elegante ; it does not 
outlaft a lady's fancy. 'Twas but t'other mof n- 
ing I fold fome of my Bloom of Rofes to the 
wife of a grbcer of my acquaintance, who look- 
ed at fome of iny toys from beneath a bonnet 
that muft have ftood her in a couple of guineas 
at the leaft } yet were fhe to be fet tip to 
auftion — but I wifli to avoid all petfdnal re- 
flexions, Mr* Lounger* 

p 2 You, 
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You, Sir, who underftand fuch fubjeds, 
might perhaps wifh to corre(3: the difpropor- . 
tion between apparel and (lation, between the 
gaudinefs of drefs, and the age and charadler 
of the wearer : I only pretend to regulate it 
according to the mode, or perhaps a little ac- 
cording to the complexion. In both I fee the 
greatefl miftakes at prefent There is a la-* 
mentable negkdt among us of all propriety in 
* that matter. We are ill informed even of the 
names of the articles we wear. People come 
to years of difcretion fcarce know the differ- 
ence between a plain Hat and a Lunardi i 
and I have heard a lady, who I was told had 
a very good education,, miftake a Parachute 
for a Fitzherbert. 

Befides the knowledge of drefs in the 
abftradl^ Mr. Lounger, there is another branch 
of inftrudion^ which lies, if I may prefume to 
fay fo, in the middle between your province 
and mine, that is, the art of making the mod 
of one's felf in one's drefs, after one has got 
it on. I believe. Sir, I can find an aififtant 
who will undertake this department; who 
can teach the ladies the fmart tofs fuitable ta 
the new-fafhioned turned-up hat, the languifh- 
of eye that is to be pradifed under the cmtain 
of the Lunardi^ and the hoydeaifti roll that 
becomes the Laitiere; and in the fame way, 
who will fliew the gentlemen the lolling ^w 

that 
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that fuits the open waiftcoat and flender fwitch, 
and the fierce one that accords with the knotted 
neckcloth and fhort thick bludgeon. In the 
mean time, however, I ihall content myfelf 
• with exhibiting my figures in a quiet flate : if 
I meet with fuitable* encouragement, I may, 
with my friend's affiflance, turn them into 
Automata^ and teach them to go through their 
cxercife after the moft approved method. 

I have the honour to be, with great refped, 
Your mofl obedient, 

and moft humble fervant, 

W. JENKIN. 

I own I was a little furprifed at the ftyle of 
Mr. Jenkin's letter, till turning over the leaf, I 
found a poftfcript, in which (after urging a 
plea of favour on account of the late impofi- 
tion of the perfumery-tax, which was to take 
place the very day this letter is dated) he can- 
didly acknowledges, that the fubftance only of 
Yhat letter is his own, but that his propofal was 
put into fhape by a neighbour and cuftomer 
^f his. I am perfedly fatisfied of the ufeful- 
jnefs of his plan ; and as far as I may afTume 
-any jurifdidion in the matter^ am extremely 
"willing to inveft him with the appointment in 
-queftion, provided the gentleman who wrote 
his letter continues to adt as his fecretary, 

A. p 3 Ai 
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As to his propofal of teaching young Ladies 
and Gentlemen the exercife of drefs, I fhall take 
time to confider of it. At prefent I am rather 
inclined to believe it unneceflary, I think he 
does my countrymen and countrywomen in- 
juftice in fuppofing them to require inftrudiion 
in that particular. On fome late field-days, or 
rather field-evenings, at which I happened to 
be prefent, I have feen fome of them go 
through their evolutions in a very mafterly 
and miflrefsly manner. 



The fecond letter was left at my Editor's, as 
the fhop-boy informed Mr. Creech, by a 
ihort round-faced gentleman, who feemed, 
when he gave it in, to be very much out of 
humpyr, 



To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, . 

T can't help complaining to you of a griev- 
ance which I do not remember to have 

feen taken notice of, at leaft not exadly in 

the way.it afieds me, in any treatife on Con- 

verfation. 

Her^ 
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Here in the coffechoufe I frequent (and you, 
for aught I know, may have often witneffed 
the thing in your proper perfon) is one Mr. 
Glib^ who is the greateft quefiioner I ever met 
with in the whole courfe of my life. This, 
however, though plague enough of itfelf, is 
but half the injury of which we have to com- 
plsun from him. Mr. Glib, Sir, not content 
with the queftion, always takes the anfwer 
upon him likewife ; fo that it is impoffible to 
get in a word. I ihall illuflrate my meaning 
by giving you, verbatim^ his converfation this 
morning. He came in wiping his forehead, and, 
as I hoped, out of breath ; but he was fcarcely 
feated when he began as ufual : " Mercy on 
** us ! how hot it is ! Boy, fetch me a glafs 
** of Port and water. Dr. Phlogiftorij did you 
** obferve what the thermometer ftood at this 
** morning ? Mine was at 76 in the fhade. — 
*' Well, this has cleared my throat of the duft 
" a little. — ^What a duft there is in the New 
** Town! Gentlemen, were any of you in 
" Prince's Street fmce breakfaft? I went to 
** call on a friend who lives at the farther fide 
" of the Square, and I had like to have been 
** fmother'd.'— ^ir John, how were you en- 
" tertain'd at the play laft night ? Mrs. Popeh 
** playing was admirable. Were not you 
** amaz'd at the thinnefe of the houfe? But 
^* fafhipn, not tafte, rules every thing. Give 
p 4 ** the 
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** the women but a crowd within, and a fqueeze 
•* at the door, and they don't care a pin for 

V the excellence of the entertainment. — Cap- 
** tain Paragraph^ how long is it fmce the 
•* poft came in ? I got my paper about an hour 
" ago. — When is it thought Parliament will 
^ rife? I have a letter that fays the 12th.— 
^* Mr. M^Blubber^ you are a Highlander, what 
*^ is your opinion of thofe enc6uragements to 
** the fiftiery ? I have no great notion of build- 
ing towns ; find the birds, fay I, and they 
will find nefts for themfelves.— Mr. Rupee 
(you have been in India), what do you fay to 

^* this impeachment ? I am inclined to think it 
** will come to nothing. — ^Pray, what is the 
** exaft definition of a btdfe ? I underftand it to 
** be a package for diamonds, as a rouleau is for 
** guineas. — ^Ha ! is not that Mr. Hazard walk- 

V ing yonder, who came yefterday from Lon- 
** don ? Yes it is, I know him by his gait.— 
" Sir, is my cane any where near you ? Oh ! 
*-* ye^, I left it in the corner of the box. — Boy^ 
" how much did I owe the houfe fince yefter- 
^* day ? Eighteen-pence. Here it is." 

Now, Mr. Lounger, you muft be fatisfied 
what an aggravated offence this way of talking 
gf Mr. Glib's is, againft other people who wifli 
to have fome Ihare in the converfation. The 
moft unconfcionable querifts, if they keep with- 
in their own department, arc contented with 

half 
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half the talk of the company : Mr. Glib cuts it 
in two, and very modeftly helps himfelf to both 
pieces. When he has fet the fancy agog, and 
one's tongue is juft ready to give it vent, pop, 
he comes between one and the game he ha8 
ftarted, and takes the word out of one's mouth. 
Do write a few lines. Sir, to let Mr. Glib know 
how unreafonable and how ridiculotis his beha- 
viour is ; 'tis as if one fhould play at Jbiittlecock 
alone, or take a game at piquet one's right-- 
hand againft one's left, or lit down with three 
dead men at wbiji. — I fhould never have done, 
were I to fay all I think of its abfurdity. 

I am a married man, Mr. Lounger, and have 
a wife and three grown-up daughters at home. 
I am a pretty conftant frequenter of the cofFee- 
houfe, where I go to have the plcafure of a little 
tonverfation ; but if Mr. Glib is to come there 
every morning as he does at prefent, never to 
liave done afking queftions, and never to allow 
any body but himfelf to anfwer them, I may 
juft a3 well ftay at home. 

Yours, &c. 

GABRIEL GOSSIP. 

Before I ftir further in this matter, Mr. Gof- 
fip will be kind enough to inform me, whether 
it would fatisfy him, if Mr. Glib were allowed 
to alk queftions, and he, Mr. Goflip, to anfwer 
them, for all the reft of the coffeehoufe*. 
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N*" 77. Satukday, July 22, 1786. 

^eies Virtutibusjimiles. Tac. 

BESIDES the great incitements to depravity 
or ill-condu(3: which paffion and intereft 
hold forth, there are other temptations to vice, 
other apologies for the want of virtue, which, 
as they lefs fhock the ingenuous feelings of our 
nature, are perhaps fully as dangerous as mo- 
tives which ' apparently arc of a much more 
powerful kind. We are often led aftray by ha- 
|>its, which in fmgle aiflions feemed unimport- 
ant or venial; we are feduced by opinions, to 
which a fort of plaulible fallacy gives the ihew 
of reafon. Sometimes we hide our errors and 
our weaknefs under the veil of virtue, and 
afcribe to ourfelves the merit of good qualities 
from circumftances, which, if juftly confidered, 
fliould cover us with blame. At other times 
we are contented to wear the livery, though 
we are not in the fervice of Virtue, and pride 
ourfelves on fpeaking her language, though we 
do not conform our adlions to her precepts. 

I happened lately to fpend a day in company 
with a gentleman whofe appearance prepoflefled 
me much in his favoiu:, and whofe converfation 
and deportment did not lefs conciliate my good 

^ opinion. 
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opimon. There was a certain delicacy in his 
remarl^s, which befpoke an uncommon ele- 
gance of mind; a warmth in Kis fentiments, 
which fcemed to flow from a high principle of 
difmtereflednefs and generofity. After he was 
gone, I could not help exprefling myfelf very 
warmly in his commendation, which the friend 
at whofe houfe we were did not join in fo cor- 
dial a manner as I expedied. When I prefled 
him a little on that fcore, he told me that Wood^ 
fort (fo the gentleman was called) had long 
been a fubjedt of his fpeculation on human 
charadter and conduft. " Woodfort (faid he), 
^* in manner and converfation, is always the 
** elegant and interefting man you faw him* 
** Nay, he poflefles, I believe, in reality thofe 
" feelings which he knows fo well how to ex- 
** prefs. I have frequently found him weeping 
^* at the perufal of a tender novel, and have 
** feen him ftniggling to keep down the emo- 
^* tions of his heart at the reprefentation of a 
♦' tragedy^ You faw how his eye kindled at 
** the recital of a benevolent or a generous 
^^ deed, and at that moment I am perfuaded 
^* that Woodfort was benevolent, was generous. 
♦* Yet, in real life (for I have had the beft 
** opportunities of knowing it), Woodfort's 
** feeling and generofity unaccountably forfake 
" him. Scarcely ever has he been known to 
" relieve the diftreffes he is fo willing to pity. 



" or 
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** or to exercife the generofity he is fo ready 
*' to applaud. The tenants on his eftate are 
*' fqueezed for rents higher than their farms 
*' can afford ; his debtors are harafled for pay- 
*' ments, in circumftances which might often 
*^ plead for mitigation or delay. Nay, I know 
^ fomeofhis"pretty near relations, for relief of 
** whofe neceffities I have applied with fuccefs 
** to others, after having in vain folicited 
" Woodfort's affiftance to relieve them." 

I confefs I did not thank my friend for thus 
undeceiving me, and felt fomething painful in 
being obliged to retra£t an opinion which it had 
affordpd me fo much pleafure to form. But ^- 
terwards, when I had time to recover from 
this little fliock to my feelings which my friend*8 
information had given, I began, like him, tQ 
fpeculate on this feeming contrariety of charac- 
ter ; and though that of Woodfort may per- 
haps appear fmgular, I am afraid that, in a cer- 
tain degree, there are not wanting manyinftance« 
of a fimilar kind ; and that, if we look around us 
with obfervation, we fhall frequently difcover 
men who appear to feel, nay who really feel much 
tendernefs at the tale of woe, and much applaufe 
at the recitals of generofity, who yet, in real 
condudt and in aftive life, feldom difcover dther 
much generofity or much fenfibility. 

To account in fome meafure for this appear- 
ance, it may be obferved, that when a rppre- 
7 fentation 
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fentation is given of fi£titious diftrefs, it is done 
in fuch a manner, and with fuch circumftances 
accompanying it, as have the moft powerful ten- 
dency to affedt the heart. In a tragedy, where* 
the objeft is to move, or in a novel, where the 
author means to produce the fenfation of pity, 
every circumftdnce which can produce that ef- 
fea is colkaed, and every thing which can di- 
minifli it is carefully removed. Thus a repre- 
fentation is ^ven of chafifters and fituations, 
which, though not unnatural, feldom exift; 
the detached parts may frequently be feen j but 
all the incidents united together, attended with 
thofe circumftances in which they are held out, 
and accompanied with none of a different or 
difcordant fort, are feldo4jri beheld in real life. 
The mind, therefore, may be affedted with a 
fiditious ftory, or a tale of woe, when it will 
i;iot be affected with a real event occurring in 
common life; becaufe that real event cannot 
be perceived in all thofe ftrong colours, and 
mingled with all thofe attracting circumftances, 
with which a romantic ftory may be wrought 
up. Some circumftances may occur which will 
diminifti our intereft in the perfons who really 
fuffer, while there may be others wanting which 
would increafe out fympathy with their iitua- 
tion. Tlius Woodfort may be exceedingly 
moved by a well-written novel, founded on th^ 
oppre,ffion of the rich and powerful over the 

poor 
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poor and humble ; yet, in the cafe of his own 
tenants, he may not be affected with their hard^ 
fliips. He may perfuade himfelf it was their 
own indolence which produced their diftrefs ; 
he may quote inftances of landlords who had 
bettered the condition of their tenants by raif* 
ing their rents; and fet up idea% of public im- 
provement againft the feelings of private com* 
paifion. 

It may be obferved further, that when a fidi- 
tious ftory of diftrefs is tpld, or when a melan- 
choly event happens, which has no connexion 
with ourfelves, there is no interfering intereft 
or inclination of our own to diminifh oiu: pity 
or our fenfibility. The mind is led to pve the 
fenfations that are excited their full fway, and 
to indulge in them to their utmoft extent. Ob- 
fervers upon human nature have frequently 
remarked, that the contemplation of objedls of 
diftrefs gives a melancholy pleafure to the mind. 
Perfons of fenfibility are well acquainted with 
this pleafure ; and when a ftory of diftrefs is fet 
before them, they feel much enjoyment from 
indulging in it. The mind in this fituation 
dwells and feeds upon its objedl, and every ten- 
der emotion is called forth. But when a real 
event happens in life, with which we ourfelves 
may be in fome refpeft conned):ed, inftead of 
dwelling upon it, or nourifliing the feeling of 
diftrefs which it produces^ we may endeavour 

to 
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to avoid it, and to Ihut it out from our 
thoughts, becaufe its indulgence may interfere 
with fome other favourite feeling or inclina- 
tion. Woodfort, though affeded with the re- 
prefentation of diftrefs, produced by poverty 
or want in thofe with whom he had no con- 
nexion, was not affefted with thit of his own 
relations, probably becaufe it hurt his mind to 
think that he had relations who were poor; 
and he therefore thruft the fubjed from his 
thoughts, as people fhun thofe fcenes in which 
, they once delighted, if they recall misfortune, or 
record difgrace. 

It muft alfo be remarked, that the indulgence 
in that fenfibility which arifes from the contem- 
plation of objefts of diftrefe, is apt to produce 
and to flatter a confcious vanity in the mind of 
the perfon who gives way to fuch indulgence. 
This vanity turns and refts upon itfelf, and with- 
out leading to a£lion, it fofters a felfifti and con- 
tracted approbation of our own feelings, which 
is catched hold of, and ferves as a kind of fubfti- 
tute in place of the confcioufnefs of real goodnefs. 

It ought likewife to be attended to, that the 
fenfations which arife from the indulgence in 
reprefentations or tales of diftrefs with which 
we ourfelves are unconneded, require no fort 
of exertion ; the mind repofes quietly upon the 
contemplation of the objeft, without being 
called forth to adionj but when the diftrefs of 

others 
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others occurs in real life, if we are to relieve it, 
fome exertion is neceflary, and fome a£tion of 
our own muft be performed. Now, a maa 
may take pleafure in the paffive feelings of fenfi- 
bility (if that expreffion may be ufed), when 
he will avoid every thing which requires a^ive 
exertion. Hence the mind may be open to the 
feelings of compaflion and tendernefs, may take 
delight in indulging them, and by that means 
acquire great acutenefs of fenfibility, when it 
may harden and (hut itfelf againft every objed, 
where the giving way to the feelings which fuch 
objedt produces requires real activity and exertion* 
To this it may be proper to add, that the 
very indulgence in the paffive feeling^ of fenfi- 
bility has a tendency to produce indolence, lan- 
guor, and feeblenefs, and to unfit the mind for 
»ny thing which requires adlive and firm exer- 
tion. While the mind contemplates difbrefs, it 
is a£ked upon, and never a£ks ; and by indulging 
in this contemplation, it becomes more and 
more unfit for adion: the paffive feeling of 
compaffion may increafe, but the power requi* 
fite to relieve will diminifh. On the other hand, 
a man who has not the fame degree of fenfibi- 
lity, or the fame difpofition to indulge in the 
contemplation .of objefts of diftrefs, may, by 
the pofleffion of a firmer mind and greater ha- 
bits of adivity, perform many more benevolent 
and generous actions. The more the paffive 

habii 
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habit of compaflion is indulged without the 
aftive *, the weaker will the difpofition to adi- 
vity become: but on the other hand, though by 
ttie exertion of the adlive habit the paffive may 
be diminiflied ; yet by a frequent repetition of 
benevolent ads, the mind will become more and 
more difpofed to repeat them, and will find the 
performance more and more eafy. He whofe 
nervous fenfibility could not bear the fight of a 
wound, would, in fuch a cafe, be incapable, 
were he otherwife qualified, to affift in its cure ; 
while a perfon of lefs delicate feelings, and who 
IS lefs affedled with the fore, will be both more 
' able and more willing to lend his aid in giving 
relief. 

If the above obfervations be well founded, 
may we not conclude, that there is often much 
danger, in the education of children, of foften- 
ing their minds too much, of rendering them 
too fufccptible to general repreferttations of dif- 
trefs, and of affedling them too frequently and 
too deeply by fiditioUs tales of woe ? The mind, 
thus affeded, may be infenfible to the proper 
impreffion, when the influence of romantic de- 
ception is removed, and when real dbjedls of 
diftrefs, unattended with the colours in which 
Novelifts and Poets exhibit them, are placed 
before it. Accuftomed to be affedled with ob- 
jeds only that are removed from ourfelves, and 

* Sec Butlcr*s Analogy. 
VOL. II. Q^ where 
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where there can be no competition with our 
own interefts, we may be unmoved when our 
own interefts or other inclinations interfere. 
In ufe to indulge folely in feelings and gratified 
with the confcioufiiefs of that feeling, we may 
ihrink from the labour of adive benevolence, 
and find in the experience of real life, that the 
very habit of indulging in the contemplation of 
diftrefs, though it may add to our natural fenfi- 
bility, yet, by fatiguing and exhaufting the mind, 
will give it a feeblenefs and a languor which 
is inconfiftent with every vigorous and every 
proper exertion. While therefore a certain de- 
gree of fenfibility ought to be cultivated, we 
ought at ^ the fame time to be upon our guard 
not to pufli it too far; and habits of adlion 
ought carefully to be intermixed with our habits 
of contemplation. We ought ever to have 
imprefled on our minds the fentiments of one 
of the moft ilUiftrious men that ever lived; of a 
man who united the moft fublimc views of con- 
templation, with the moft fplendid exertions of 
adivity, in the greateft theatre that hiftory has 
exhibited to our view; oi Marcus Atir. Antoninus^ 
that " neither virtue nor vice confift in paflive 
fentimcnt, but in adion;'* " ou^« % lepcTij i^ 
ytotxm cy Ts-ettrsi^ eiXXoc ^vt^yuaJ^ 

A 
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W 78. Saturday, yuly 29, 1786* 

To the Author bf the Lounger* 

SIR, 

jt\ N E of your earlieft cbrrefpondents gave tis 
^^ an account of a worthy Baronet, a relation 
of his, who fpent all his life intending to do 
many things, without ever having adlually done 
any thing. Though this may not be a ufeful^ 
It feems to me a very harmlefs way of pafling 
one's days. I am the wife. Sir, bf quite another 
kind of gentleman. . My hufband, Mr. Bujlle^ 
always does things firft, and then thinks of thenl 
afterwards. 

One of the moft important concerns of his 
life, I mufl Own to you, he conducted in this 
manner, and I was his accomplice* We mar- 
ried on three days acquaintance at the houfe oi^ 
a relation of his, where we happened to meet 
on a vifit. We have, however, been a very 
decently happy couple, and have a family of 
very fine children. Mr. Buftle indeed does not 
depend very much on us for the happinefs of 
his life, and he has no time for conferring much 
happinefs or beftowing much attention on us. 

0^2 He 
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He is of fo aftive a fpirit, fo bufy, fo conftantly 
employed, that pleafureS of a domeftic or a quiet 
kind do not enter at all into his plan of life. 

His father was a careful cjeconomical man, 
and left him in a very comfortable fituation, 
with a large eftate, a fet of thriving tenants, a 
good houfe, a well-laid-out farm, and a well- 
flocked garden. When we went home, we had 
nothing to do, as the faying is, but to draw in 
our chairs and fit down. But fitting, however 
much at his eafe, was not my hufband's way. 
He foon made a great deal of bufinefs, though 
he had found none. It was difcovered, that 
the principal apartments of our houfe were too 
low ; fo it was unroofed, to have fome feet 
added to its height, and a new lead-covered 
platform put a-top, to command a view of a 
particular turn of the river that runs through 
the grounds. This kept us two winters in one 
of our tenant^s houfes, in which too, all the 
time we were in it, fomething or other was 
a-doing: fo that the carpenter's hammer was 
heard every hour of the day. We had fcarcc 
got back to our own houfe again, when it was 
found that the water came through our lead- 
covered platform : fo he had the pleafure of 
having that changed into a cupola, with a roof 
of a different conflrudion, for the view of the 
river was flill to be preferved. But next year, 
my hufband difcovered that a plantation was ne- 

cefTary 
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ccflary on & particular knoll ; fo the view of the 
' river v\re had paid fo much for, v^as fliut out by 
a clump. The garden was the next fubjeit of 
amendment, in which an excellent fruit-wall was 
pulled down, to have it rebuilt on a new plan ; 
by which new plan we have got a very beauti- 
full wall, and trees admirably well drefTed, but 
unfortunately we have loft all our fruit. The 
fame thing happened by our acquifition of a 
new pigeon-houfe, which, notwithftanding the 
well-known fuperftition of its boding the death 
of the wife, my hufband -Ventured to build. 
Luckily I furvive the omen; but we have 
fcarcely had a pigeon-pie fmce. In point of 
ornamental alteration, the fame variety has 
taken place: we had firft a fmooth green lawn, 
though at the expence of cutting down fome of 
the fineft timber in the country ; we then got a 
ferpentine fhrubbery, which within thefe two 
years has been dug up, to make room for a 
field with dropping trees, fenced by a ha-ha ! 

While he was beautifying his houfe and 
grounds, Mr. Buftle was not inattentive to the 
improvement of his eftate. After getting a new 
furvey made of it by a very fine gentleman who 
came from your town in a poft-chaife and four, 
he fat down one morning with the plan before 
him, a fcale and a pair of compafles in his hand, 
and that gentleman at his elbow ; and while I 
was pouring out their tea, they raifed the rents 

Q 3 of 
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of it 200 per cent, as Mr. Quadrant tvas pleafed 
to exprefs himfelf. Prefently all our former te-» 
nants were turned put of. their farms, except a 
few young /nen whom the late Mr. Buftle, for 
what reafon I know not, had marked in his 
rent-roll with a -{-» and a new fet put into pof- 
fefilon, who, as Mr. Quadrant faid, knew the 
capabilities of ground. Then there was fuch a 
pulling down of walls to nioke little fields large, 
and a planting of hedges to make large fields 
little ; every thing, in (hort, was turned topfy- 
turvy : but what Von't people do to get rich ? 
Mr. Quadrant's calculations, however, have not 
anfwered with all the exa(!^nefs we expedted. 
The eflate indeed, as our old fleward told me, 
was confiderably increafed in its rent : " but 
^' arwell-a-day ! my Lady," faid he, " it nets 
*' nothing.'' So Mr. Buftle was obliged to alter 
that plan, after he had tried it for feveral years. 
He has got fome of the old tenants back again ; 
but a confiderable part of his eftate he has re- 
ferved in bis own hands, of which he fays he will 
treble the produce, by turning it into a £heep- 
walk. During this period, likewife, he has 
made feveral attempts to difcover coal j and 
about three years ago, narrowly mified being 
worth L. 10,000 a-year by the unexpedted fail* 
. ure of a lead-mine, Thefe are Mr. Buftle's fe- 
rious occupations ; his ^mufements are no lefs 
^^iousi lind he is equallv ardent in his purfuit 

of 
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of them. He is a hunter, a {hooter,* and an 
angler ; breaks his own horfes, trains his own 
dogs, and is reckoned the raofl expert cocker 
within a hundred miles of us. 

To do him juftice, however, he is by no 
means felfiih, either in his bufinefs or his plea- 
fures. If any of his neighbours have an eftate 
to be fold, a fsurm to be let, a garden to be laid 
out, a houfe to be built^ a horfe to be broke, or 
a pointer to be made; Mr. Buftle will ride half a 
dozen miles at any time to give them his affifl- 
ance and advice. 

Unfortunately his own family are almoft the 
only perfons of whom he does not bufy himfelf 
in the management and fuperintendance. To 
our two daughters I have endeavoured to give 
fome little education at home; for my hulband 
was always fo occupied, either with his own af- 
fairs, or the affairs of other people, that though 
I often preffed him to fend them to fome place 
where they could acquire the accomplifliments ^ 
fui table to their fex and rank in life, he always 
delayed the meafure till fomehow or other the 
opportunity was loft. As .for our three boys, 
they have coft me many an uneafy moment 
They were fent to an academy in Yorkfliire, to 
grafs, as my hufband phrafed it, at firft, with a 
long plan for their education afterwards; but at 
grafs they continued till within thefe few months, 
^vhen they returned home perfect colts indeed, 

Q 4 with 
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with abundance of health and ftrength to be 
fure, but without a word of language that could 
be underftood, in their mouths, or a fingle idea 
worth the having, in their heads. They had 
acquired, it is true, fome knowledge, of which 
their father has made confiderable ufe fince 
their return, and with which he appears fo well 
pleafed as to have little thoughts of fending 
them any where elfe. I have heard him declare 
with much exultation, that he would back them 
at riding a horfe, trowling for a pike, or trim- 
ming a cock, againft any three boys of their 
age in the kingdom. 

He finds the more occafion for their affiftance 
as deputies in matters of this kind, as of late he 
has betaken himfelf chiefly to the bufinefs of 
the public, having taken a very ftrong inclina- 
tion to promote the good of his country. The 
death of a gentleman who had been long in 
the commifliion of the peace, has thrown the 
bufmefs of that department chiefly on Mr. 
Buftle, who now does little elfe but ftudy law- 
cafes, convene meetings about highways, turn- 
pikes, bridges, and .game-licences, and ride all 
over the country, difpenfing juftice, redrefling 
wrongs, removing nuifances, and punifhing de- 
linquents. In this the adlivity and eagemefs 
of his nature has fometimes, I am afraid, in 
the pradlice of his oflfice, got the better of the 
knowledge he had ftorcd up on the theory of 
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it. Befides receiving feveral incendiary letters, . 
vrhich he did not value a rufli, and even I 
Ihould have had the courage to defpife, 
there are two or three aftions of aflault and 
falfe imprifonment raifed againft him, for afts 
done in the courfe of keeping the peace of the 
country. Indeed his plans for keeping the 
peace have turned out, like fome others 
formed with the beft intention in the world, 
exadtly the reverie of what he expedled 
from them, the country having been in perpe- 
tual war ever fince he began putting them ia 
execution. There have been fuch bickerings 
amongft the Gentlemen about widening of 
roads, removing of dunghills, pulling down 
cottages, and punifliing of vagrants, that one 
half of the neighbours are fcarce in fpeaking- 
terms with the other. Some of them, who are 
enemies to the patriotic meafures of Mr. Buftle, 
have, I underftand, privately ftirred up and 
fupported thofe law-fuits in which his public 
fpirit has involved him. Thefe I cannot help 
being uneafy about, as of very ferious confe^ 
quence to his fortune and family ; but he him- 
felf feems not to regret them in the leaft. He 
aflures me he fliall carry them all with cofts, 
and talks rather with fatisfadtion of going to 
town to affift in their management. If you 
ihould happen to meet with him, Mr. Lounger, 
I ihould be happy, for my part, if you could 

teach 
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teach him fomewhat of your love of eafe and 
indolence. I have many reafons for wifhing to 
forego all the reputation he will acquire by his 
aftivity, for a little peace and quiet. There is 
a faying of his father^s, which I have heard the 
lame old fteward I mentioned before repeat very 
often, but Mr. Buftle would never pay any re- 
gard to it : " When things are well as they 
** are, he's a fool who tries how they may be.'* 
I am, &c. 

BARBARA BUSTLE. 
Z 



N^79. Saturday, -^^^^ 5, 1786. 
To the Author of the Lounger, 

SIR, 

MY father was a country-clergyman, a man 
of worth and probity, and who had the 
reputation both of learning and abilities. Be- 
ing his eldeft child, and, as he, perhaps par- 
tially, thought, of no unpromifmg capacity, it 
was his pleafure to inllrud): me in various 
branches of knowledge, to which he judged 
my underilanding was equal, and to cultivate 
7 my 
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jny tafte by an early acquaintance with the beft 
Ituthors in our own language. Prepofterous ac^ 
quifitions, Mr, Lounger, for perfons in my fta- 
tion of life ! — ^He died atout three years ago^ 
leaving my mother and four children, with no 
other ifund for their maintenance than that flen-p 
der penfion which in this country is provided 
for the widows and children of the clergy. 
There were indeed about 150 fermons of my 
father's compofition, together with many other 
manufcripts relating to church-hiftory and anti- 
quities J from all which my mother for fome 
time had formed to herfelf many golden ex- 
peftations: but on offering them for fale to a 
bookfeller, he refufed to give more than Five 
Pounds for the whole parcel, and fhe rather 
chofe to retain them in her own hands. 

To relieve her of part of the burden of her 
family, a gentleman, who was a diflant relation 
of my father's, was kind enough to take charge 
of the education of one of my brothers ; and as 
I was now feventeen, and, befides the lefs ufe- 
ful acquifitions I have mentioned, was mode- 
rately fkilled in moft of the ordinary accom- 
plifhments of my fex;, it coft fome deliberation, 
whether I fhould look out for the place of a 
lady's waiting-maid, or afpire to the more ho-? 
nourable occupation of a mantua-maker. While 
my plan was yet undetermined, the fame gen- 
tleman who had taken my brother under his 

protedlion, 
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proteftion, wrote to my mother, informing her^ 
that an elderly lady of rank, with whom he 
had the honour of being acquainted, was in 
fearch of a young perfon, to refide with her 
rather as a companion than as a fervant ; and 
that he had no doubt, if that eftablifhment was 
agreeable to me, it would be in his power to 
procure it for me.. He reprefented my Lady 
: Bidmore (the lady in queftion) as a mighty good 
fort of woman ; and though he owned fhe had 
fome particular whims, he doubted not that I 
could eafily accommodate myfelf to them, as they 
did not proceed from any fault of temper, but a 
fingularity of tafte, which a lady of great fortune 
might eafily be excufed for indulging herfelf 
in. In fhort. Sir, my mother and I judged this 
opportunity not to be negleded ; and within a 
few days, our good friend acquainting us that 
he had arranged every thing for my reception, 
I fet off for town in the ftage-coach, to wait on 
my Lady Bidmore in the capacity of her gen- 
tlewoman or humble friend. 

It is proper. Sir, to inform you, that this 
lady owed her birth to a decayed tradefman of 
this metropolis, and her education to a cha- 
rity-fchool. At the age of eighteen, flie had 
gone to refide with a relation in London, 
where it was her good fortune to engage the 
affedions of an eminent pawn-broker. With 
him ihe lived thirty years; and being left 

a widow, 
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a widow, with a fortune, as was faid, of 
L. 20,000, fhe foon after received the addrefles 
of Sir Humphry Bidmore, Knight, Alderman 
and grocer, then in the 70th year of his age. 
After a year and a half. Sir Humphry dying 
without children, her Ladyfliip loft a very af- 
fedionate hufband, but gained an addition of 
L. 15,000 to her fortune. On her marriage 
with the Knight, flie had fold the good-will of 
her fliop and warehoufe; a tranfadion that, 
now flie was a fecond time a widow, flie never 
ceafed to repine at; and flie has often been 
heard to regret, that fmce her dear Sir Hum- 
phry was to die, it was a thoufand pities he did 
not do it a twelvemonth fooner. As it was, 
however, to no purpofe to refledl on what could 
not be amended, and as her title of Ladjjbip 
was indeed an obftacle to her refuming a pro- 
feflion for which both genius and inclination 
had eminently qualified her, ftie made up her 
mind to her change of fituation, and determined 
to pafs the remainder of her days with eafe and 
dignity in her native country. 

To this Lady's houfe I repaired immediately 
on my arrival in town. If it is not always right 
to fuffer ourfelves to be influenced by firft im- 
preflions, it muft be allowed that we often find 
the features of a charadler pretty ftrongly deli- 
neated on its outfide. I was no fooner an- 
nounced, than her Ladyfliip, who happened to 

be 
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be ftanding, feated herfelf with great gravity 
in her arm-chair j and beckoning me to ap- 
proach, began to furvey me with one of thofe 
fearching looks which I fuppofe the famous 
Juftice Fielding (bating that he was blind) would 
have employed to fcan the countenance of a 
young thief. My face happening luckily to 
give no offence, her next attention was be- 
llowed on my drefs ; every article of which fhe 
not only examined with her eyes, but her 
fingers, feeling the fluff of my gown, and hold- 
ing my apron between her and the light, to ob- 
fcrve the quality of the gauze and the texture 
of the lace. ** Is this fuit your own, child j or 
^* have you borrowed it for the occafion ?"— 
** My own. Ma'am/' — ^^ So much the worfe* 
•* Why, this is a lace at twelve fhillings the 
** yard : was there ever fuch extravagance ! 
^ But perhaps you had it cheap at an old-cloaths 
•* fhop. Tell the truth, child; for I abomi- 
" nate liars." I began now to fee a little into 
her charadler, and refolved to take no offence* 
In fa£l fhe had guefTed the real hiftory of the 
apron, which I had bought that morning in my 
Way to her Ladyfhip's houfe ; and I owned it 
Was fo, and that I had it at a third of the value. 
^ Why, that's right again, child. I like you 
*♦ the better for that: — ^'tis a good thing to 
•* be fharp at a bargain. Such pennyworths as 
" I have had in my day !— ^And now that I 

" can't 
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** can't buftle fo well as I once could, a body 
" like you may be ufeful. — ^Was you ever at a 
•* fale, — B. rouping you call it in this country ?*' 
•* No, Madam; I came to town only laft 
** night.*' — ^^ Why then you fhall go with me 
" to a fale to-morrow. Let me fee ; — (taking 
" out a little memorandum-book.) — ^Tuefday^ 
" Lady Fanjlick^s : Tea and table china — ^Wed- 
** nefday, Mrs. Grj/kins : Kitchen-furniture. — 
*' Thurfday, Mn Gimcrack\ : Antiques, books, 
** andpidures : I don't underftand them things. 
•* — Friday, Mrs. Thrifty s: Bed and table linen, 
" feather-beds and blankets, damafk in the 
•* web, eider-down quilts, chintz curtains and 
" chairflips : ay, there will be fome rare bar- 
** gains J every thing of the beft fort, I war- 
•' rant it. Poor Thrifty! fhe went to the 
•* devil through pure oeconomy. — Saturday, 
" The elegant furniture of a gentleman juft 
**^ going abroad : a mere bite of Vamp the 

*^ Audioneer's — ^his own old trumpery." 

Thus fhe went on ; and I found her Lady- 
Ihip had made a regular entry in her books, 
for ten fucceffive days, of every fale there was 
to be in town. " Why fure. Madam," faid I, 
** your Ladyihip does not mean tQ attend all 

** the fales you mentioned?" " Yes, I do 

mean it, and as many more every week, if I 
can find them. — How elfe do you think I 
could pafs my time ? Tell me now what was 

" your 
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the alternate elevation and depreflion of the ftays, 
the ftages of gradation from the ftifF jacket 
and farthingale to the fack, and from the ne- 
gligee to the polonaife; the regular fucceflion 
of laced hoods, caps, mobs, French night-caps, 
and Robin Grays; the progrefs of bonnets from 
the Quaker to the Shepherdefs and Kitty Fifher, 
and thence to the Werter, the Lunardi, and Pa- 
rachute. 

Her Ladylhip was now pleafed to inform me 
of thofe fervices fhe expedted from me as her 
attendant and companion ; and left I fhould 
fcruple at the feverity or menial nature of any 
bf my tafks, fhe took care to inform me, that 
I was to be but an afliftant to herfelf in every 
one of them. They confifted in cleaning and 
fweeping out the feveral apartments, airing the 
Feather-beds and blankets, turning and ranging 
the fuits of linen ; pinching, plaiting, and fold- 
ing the different articles in the wardrobe ; Wafh- 
ing, dufting, and blowing the china; rubbing 
and polifhing, with bees-wax, the chairs, tables, 
and cabinet-work, and fcouring the kitchen- 
furniture. In thefe two laft departments, how- 
ever, we were to have the additional aid of the 
cook and chambermaid. 

Early next morning (her Ladyfhip always 

rifes at five o'clock) I entered upon office ; and 

'being fumifhed with an apron and ftomacher 

of blue flannel, went to woik upon the tabl^ 

and 
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and chairs; and in this I acquitted myfelf fb 
much to her Ladyfhip's fatisfadion, that flic 
declared me a good clever girl ; and added, that 
flie had feldom feen a better hand at the rubber 
and hard-brufli. At eight we had tea and but-^ 
tered toaft, her Ladyfliip mixitig a table-fpoon- 
ful of brandy in every cup, ^hich flie faid was 
good againft wind in the ftomach ; and aftef 
breakfaft flie walked out, leaning on my arm^ 
to the before-mentioned audion of china at Lady 
Fan-ftick's. 

Here, Sir, I had an opportunity of obferving 
the importance of her Ladyfliip's chafader, who 
no fboner made her appearance, than the auo- 
tioneer, laying down a lot which he was juft 
going to knock off, called out for a thair to 
Lady Bidmore, and courteoufly making a fign 
to the company to give way, beckoned to het 
Ladyfliip to take her feat at his right hand. 
Then handing to her the lot, which he called 
a round tureen, he defired her Ladyfliip to ol>- 
ferve the ftrength and folidity of the manufac-* 
ture, and the beauty of the colouring. After 
a fliort examination, and ringing it, to try if it 
was without flaw, flie returned it into the auc-^ 
tioneer's hands, declaring it a piece of true 
Dragon. Hereupon two or three additional 
bidders ftepped into the "field ; and the lot, 
which was a few minutes before going at ten 
fliillings,^ fold for twenty-five. Her Ladyfliip 

R 2 was 
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was now confulted on every article that was ex- 
pofed, either by handing it down for her in- 
fpedion, or by turning it to the fide whence 
flie could have a proper view of it ; and her 
opinion was fometimes given in a few decifive 
words, and fometimes expreffed by a fignificant 
nod or wink to thte audioneer. Thefe decifions 
wgre. generally indeed much more to his fatif- 
fadion than that of the reft of the company, 
many of whom curfed her Ladyfhip for enhan- 
cing their bargains ; and one gentleman, with 
more plainnefs than politenefs, fwore he believed 
there was roguery in the bufmefs, and that the 
old pawn-broker, was either felling her own 
goods, or had poundage on every article in the 
fale. Thefe reflections her Ladyfhip (from 
being quite accuftomed to them) heard with the 
utmoft indifference J and fhe bought herfelf 
many of the capital lots* She returned home in 
great fpirits ; and we fpent the afternoon in- dif- 
pofmg to advantage her new purchafes, which 
occafioned fome alteration of arrangement in the 
china-room, and gave us fuflScient occupation 
for the greateft part of the evening. Such is 
the hiftory of the firft day I palfed in her 
Ladyfhip's fervice ; and fo uniform is tlie tenor 
of her life, that the hiftory of one day is as good 
as that of a thoufand. 

Hitherto, Sir, I have informed you of nothing 
in her Ladyfhip's charadcr, or mode of living, 

to 
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to which a perfon in my dependent circum- 
• ftances might not have endeavoured, even cheer- 
fully, to accommodate herfelf. Nor am I fure 
that what I have yet to inform you of will be 
fufficient to juftify me in the opinion of all 
your readers, for the refolution I have taken of 
quitting her Ladyfhip's fervice^; at a time too 
when I ftand fo high in her favour, that fhe has 
repeatedly declared fhe could not live without 
me. Be that as it may, I owe it in juftice to 
myfelf, to inform you of the caufe of my diflatif- 
fadion with my prefent fituation. 

I had very early obferved in her Ladyftiip's 
difpofition, that felfifhnefs we often remark in 
low minds ; a fenfibility limited to their own 
pains and pleafures, with a total unconcern for 
thofe of others. It was however only by de-t 
grees I came to difcover to what lengths this 
principle was capable of extending. I am now 
difpofed to believe there are perfons whofe 
nature partakes not in the fmalleft degree of the 
humane or benevolent affections. 

In the courfc of my attendance on her Lady- 
fhip at thofe fales which fhe daily frequents, I 
have occafionally witnefTed fcenes which none 
but the mofl obdurate natures could have be- 
held with unconcern. An audion of the efTefts 
of a private perfon is frequently the mofl me- 
lancholy of fpedtacles. It is the fignal of the 
diflTolutioa pf a family, the breaking up of all 
R 3 the 
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the tendereft ties of human nature : and it often 
happens, that in thofe fcenes poverty is fu- 
peradded to calamity. I attended her Ladyfhip 
one day lately to a fale in the houfe of Mr. 
S , who, about a month before, had loft a 
moft amiable wife, the mother of five children. 
He had been unfortunate in bufmefs, and lofing 
with this event all refolution to ftruggle with 
the world, he had determined to retire with his 
family to a diftant part of the country. Amidft 
the confufion of the houfe, there was one room 
in which the children were kept, under the care 
of a maid-fervant. Lady Bidmore prying in 
the fpirit of a harpy into every corner, entered 
this room, having in her hand a fmall drefling-* 
box, which fhe had juft bought. A beautiful 
boy, of four years of age, ran up to her, and 
endeavoured to feize the box: *' That's my 
** Mamma's," faid he ; — ^^ you fliall not carry it 
" away; 'tis my own Mamma's." — ^^ Mamma, 
** my dear," whifpered the maid, " has no ufe 
** for it."—" Hold your peace, little Mr. Prate^ 
" apace," cried my Lady Bidmore, " 'tis my 
** box now, and I have paid pretty well for it. 
" Nurfe^ young matter muft have a whipping, 
** to teach him better manners." — 

Her Ladylhip has many poor relations, among 
the reft two fifters, who have numerous fami- 
lies. One of thefe is a widow, whom having 
once accommodated with the loan of ten pounds, 

which 
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which fhe was unable to rqpay, this circum- 
ftance furnifhes, at prefent, an excufe for al- 
lowing her and her family to ftarve. The other 
having the misfortune to be married to 4 fpend- 
thrift and a drunkard, it would be an unworthy 
ufe of her Ladyfliip's money, to fupply his ex- 
travagance and debaucheries. Thus, while in 
my Lady's repoiitories I have counted the com- 
plete fumiftiings of twenty beds, her two fitters 
have fcarce a blanket to cover them : and while 
there are, to my knowledge, in one fingle cheft, 
thirty pieces of uncut nankeen, there are fix of 
her nephews at this moment running the ftreets 
without breeches. Thefe, however, are her 
Ladyfliip's heirs, unlefs fupplanted by fome fa- 
vourite like myfelf. For Ihe has repeatedly 
aflured me, I fhall find a proof of the ftrength 
of her affedion in her will. — Silly girl that I am 
to foregp thofe brilliant expectations ! Yet fucli 
is the misfortune of fome feelings, with which I 
believe I was born, and fome principles which 
have been ftrengthened in me by an erroneous 
iyftem of education. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble fervant, 

ALigE HEARTLY. 



R4 
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N« 80. Saturday, Augujl 12, 1786. 
To the Author of the Lounger, 



X)ic mihi eras iftudy Pojlhume^ quart do venit? 



I 



SIR, 

FLATTER myfelf you will not think me un- 
worthy of your correfpondence, Moft of the 
members of my family have taken the liberty of 
communicating the particulars of their fituation, 
or of praying redrefs of their grievances from 
the authors of the periodical works of the time ; 
and a- certain dark-complexioned relation of 
mine has had a petition to yourfelf laid before 
the public in your ^3d number. I think, Mn 
JiOunger, I my fay without much arrogance, I 
am not lefs deferving of your favour than her. 
She, I know, pretends to have fometimes aflifted 
you in your labours ; but it is to me you look 
for their reward. 

Of that relation, Mr. Lounger, fmce I have 
mentioned her, I may firft complain. She was 
naturally of a ferious and rather melancholy 
caft. But of late a fafhionable life has quite al- 
tered her difpolition. She has become intole- 
rably 
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rably light-headed, gay, as her friends call it, 
and allows her affairs to get into the greateft 
<:onfufion and diforder; all of which it falls 
upon me to re-eftablifh and put to rights again. 
Her gaiety, when carried the ridiculous length 
to which in town fhe frequently pufhes it, is the 
occafion of much fa^dnefs to me ; her feftivity* 
gives me many a headach ; her extravagance 
has frequently threatened me with a jail ; and 
her impertinence brought me in danger of my 
life. 

I am, generally fpeaking indeed, the moft 
unfortunate perfon in the world in regard to my 
predeceffors. They got a thoufand things upon 
truft, which they have left me to anfwer for; 
With all ranks and conditions of men, I am 
conftantly the Scape-goat for every thing that 
is amifs, the Bail for all mifdemeanors, the 
Security in all obligations. My burdens are 
now become fo intolerable, that I am refolved 
(through your channel, if you will allow me) 
to rid myfelf of them at once, and to take out 
a CommiJJion of Bankruptcy in the Lounger. 
What fort of divifion my circumftances will 
allow, you will pleafe fignify to the princi- 
pal clafles of my creditors in your next paper. 

Tell fuch of them as may look for me at 
court that I do not hold myfelf bound for 
above one (hilling in the pound of the promifes 
and notes of hand of my anceftors. With 

fome 
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fame people in place there, I have pretty long 
accounts to fettle j but to thefe I know they do 
not pay much attention, for a very good rea- 
fon indeed, that the balance is generally againft 
them. 

Let that clafs who frequent courts of law 
know, that I will not pretend to clear above a 
tenth part of the incumbrances that are there 
laid upon me. In all the courts, I mufl leave 
the other nine parts to be fettled by my fuc- 
ceffors. In chancery, I don't know whether 
my great-great-grandfon will be able to diC 
charge them. 

Be fo kind as acquaint the Projedors of 
various denominations, who are fo deep in my 
books, that I cannot anfwer above one in a 
thoufand of the draughts they will probably 
make upon me. Nay, I will frankly tell them, 
that it is likely they may lofe more than eyen 
the money they were made to advance for me. 
But as moft of them expedled ufurious intereft, 
their loffes do not touch me very nearly. 

I muft inform thofe Lpyers who have trufted 
me, that they are of all my creditors the moft 
likely to be offended with me. They are in- 
deed in a very Angular fituation with regard to 
the feciurities of mine in their poiTeilion. If 
they receive payment, it is a hundred to one but 
they will be undone by itt 

My 
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My bonds to Beauties muft fufier a very great 
jdifcount. They are indeed of fuch a nature 
that preicription foon bars them ; and moft of 
them are fo conceived, that coverture or mar- 
riage in the obligee jend^s them abfblutely 
void. 

Authors will be often difappointed in the 
claims they pretend to have upon me. I never 
receive a fiftieth part of the books that modem 
writers defire their bookfellers to fend me. la 
order, however, to conciliate yoiu- favour. Sir, 
I Will give you my promife (though it is but 
fair to confefs that I fometimes forget my pro« 
mifes), that the Lounger fhall make one of my 
library. 

Your moft obedient fervant, 

TO-MORROW. 



I HAVE lately received feveral letters on the 
fubjedk of the Stage, and among others, one 
figned Nervay cenfuring in very ftrong terms 
that boifterous and noify kind of applaufe 
which, in the midft of the moft afieding pa£* 
feges of a tragedy, the bulk of a Britifh audience 
are difpofed to indulge in. It feems to have 
been written during the time of Mrs.Pope\ 
late performance in our theatre, whofe tones 
of pity and of tendemefs, my correfpondcnt 
complains, were often interrupted or rendered 

inaudible 
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inaudible by the drumming of fticks and 
the clapping of hands in the pit and gallery. 
He was the more ftruck with the impropriety, 
he fays, from his being accompanied by a gen- 
tleman, a native of Italy, though enough a pro- 
ficient in our language to underftand the play. 
He defcribes " the furprife and horror of the 
*" fufceptible Albam^ (fo it feems the ftranger 
is called), as accuftomed as he had been to the 
decorum of the Italian ftage, to find, inftead of 
filent and involuntary tears, the roar and 
riot with which our audience received the moft 
pathetic fpeeches of one of the beft of our tra- 
gedies. 

** On Sunday," continues my correfpondent 
" Albani and I went to church. The plainnefs 
•* of the edifice, and the fimplicity of our wor- 
** fhip, ftruck him much ; yet he was pleafed 
" with the decency which prevailed, and charm-t 
ed with the difcourfe. * I am furprifed/ 
faid he, as we walked home, * that fo elegant 
a preacher is not a greater favourite with the 

public/ ^ You are miftaken,' I replied, 

he has long been their favourite.' — ^ Nay,* 
faid he, * do not tell me fo ; you faw they 
** did not give him a fingle mark of applaufe 
•* during the whole difcourfe, nor even at the 
" end.' — I laughed, Mr. Lounger, and fo 
^ perhaps will you ; but I believe you will find 
^ it difficult to aflign any good reafon, wh]f 

" filencci 
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" filence, attention, and tears, which arc thought 
*' ample approbation in the one place, Ihould 
** be held infufEcient in the other; or why 
*' that boifterous applaufe which is thought fo 
*' honourable in the Theatre, fhould be thought 
" a -difgrace to merit in the Pulpit or at the 
« Bar." 

I cannot however perfedly agree Tvith my 
correfpondent in this laft obfervation. At the 
Bar, indeed, the clapping of hands, and the 
beating the floor with people's flicks, might do 
well enough j but at the Bar it is a rule never 
to make a noife for nothing. In the Church, 
not to mention the indecency of the thing, 
difturbances of that kind are perfedly averfe to 
the purpofe for which many grave and good 
Chriftians go thither. 

In the Playhoufe, befides the prefcriptive 
right which the audience have now acquired to 
this fort of freedom, I think that part of the 
houfe by which it is commonly exercifed have 
much to plead in its defence. The boxes fre- 
quently contrive to drown the noife of the 
ftage, and it is but fair that the pit and gallery 
ihould in their turn drown the noife of the 
boxes. 

My correfpondent feems to allow this fort 

of applaufe at the xeprefentation of Comedy, or 

at leaft of Farce ; and indeed I am inclined to 

tbink^ that in fome of our late Farces, a very 

.J moral 
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moral ufe may be made of it, as the lefs that is 
heard of them by the boxes the better. The 
cudgels of the audience, of the barbarity of 
which Nerva complains fo warmly, cannot be 
better employed, except perhaps they could be 
applied to recompenfe the merit of the author, 
inftead of the talents of the adors. Moral 
writers on the fubjeft of the Stage ufed to vent 
their reproaches againft the Comic authors of 
the laft age, who mixed fo much indecency with 
their wit. The cenfure does not exadly apply 
to the petite piece writers of our days ; for they 
keep ftriaiy to the unity of compofition, and 
mix no wit with their indecency. I fairly con- 
fefs, that I have been obliged to abate fomewhat 
of the feverity of my former opinion with re- 
gard to the wicked wits of the old fchool, and 
am content to go back to Wycberley and Con^ 
greve^ having always thought, with my friend 
Colonel Cauftic, that if one muft fin, it is better 
to fin like a gentleman. Befides, a very dull 
or a very innocent perfon may poflibly mifs the 
allufion of a free fpeech, when it is covered with 
the veil of wit or of irony. But the good things 
of our modern Farce-mongers have nothing of 
difguife about them ; the di flies they are pleafed 
to ferve up to us are not garlicked ragouts, but 
ragouts of garlic. I was much pleafed with the 
anfwer which I heard a plain country-gentleman 
pve to another in the pit fome weeks ago, who 

obferved 
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obferved to him, that the farce was droll and 
laughable enough, but that there was a good 
deal of double entendre in it. I don't know whirt 
you may think double^ faid he in reply ; but iti 
my mind, it was as plain Jingle entendre as ever 
I heard in my life. 

V 
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THE Love of Fame, " that laft infirmity of 
" noble minds,*' though it may fometimes 
cxpofe its votaries to a certain degree of blamie 
or of ridicule, is in the main a ufeful paflion. 
In the prefent age, I have often thought, that, 
inftead of being reftrained, a love of fame and 
of glory ought to be encouraged, as an incite- 
ment to virtue, and to virtuous aftions. From 
various caufcs, which I mean not at prefent to 
inveftigate, this paflion feems to have loft its 
ufual force ; it has almoft ceafed to be a motive 
of aflion ; and its place feems now to be fup- 
plied by a fordid love of gain, by which men of 
every rank and every ftation appear to be 
actuated. Jn the Camp as upon 'Change, prof^ 
and lofs is the great objedt of attention. When 
a young foldier fets out on an expedition againft 
the enemies of his country, he does not now 

7 talk 
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talk fo much of the honour and reputation he is 
to acquire, as of the profit he expeds to reap 
from his conquefts. Accordingly we have feen 
gallant officers metamorphofed into fkilful mer- 
chants, who, though they had fpirit enough 
to expofe themfelves to " the cannon's mouth,'* 
were very much difpofed to feek fomething 
there more folid than " the bubble Reputation.'* 

The. Roman triumph, which to us wears fa 
barbarous an appearance, was intended to excite 
this love of glory ; and if we may judge from 
confequences, it was a wife and ufeful iilftitu- 
tion. In our own country, it rarely happens 
that diftinguiftied military merit is allowed to 
pafs unnoticed and unrewarded. There is fome- 
thing indeed fo dazzling in the glory of a hero, 
that, when noi reftrained by motives of jealoufy 
or of envy, we are apt rather to heighten than 
to detract from it. If, therefore, it be true, that 
our fleets and armies have of late made a lefs 
diftinguifhing figure than in former times, it 
certainly cginnot be attributed to any want of 
public honour or public applaufe. 

B\it there is a fpecies of merit lefs brilliant^ 
though not perhaps lefs ufeful or lefs praife- 
worthy, which often is difregarded by the world, 
and in general intitles its poffcffor to little atten- 
tion while alive, and to little fame after his death. 
There is a fort of military fpirit and honour 
which is fometimes oppofed to the fame qualities 

la 
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In a civil fchfe ; and a young matt, when he put* 
on his uriifonn, often thinks himfelf exempted 
from the obligation to eertain duties which he 
allows to be commendable enough in the font 
of peace. A watit of attention to his own 
intereft, or the intcteft of thofe connefted with 
him, a degree of diffipation and extfavagance 
equally hurtful to both, are held as venial offen^ 
ces in a foldier, whofe bufinefs is to march and 
to fight, but who is not bound to think or to fceli 
Yet true noblenefs of mind is every where the 
fame, and may be equally fhown in the ho- 
nourable dealings of private life, as in the moft 
fplendid exertions of fpirit or of valoun As the 
Hiftorian of charader and manners, (in which 
light a periodical author, to be cf any ufe at all^ 
muft be confidered), I am happy when I^have 
an opportunity of recording any example of that 
more hUmble merit which other annsiliils have 
no room to celebrate. In this view, I ivas 
much pleafed with an anecdote I was told t^othcif 

day, of General W ^ one of Qgeen Anne'd 

Generals* It is not, however, as a foldier (al-» 
thougii he pofleflied great profeffional merit) that 
I wifh to introduce General W — ^-^ to my 
readers* 

Mr. W ' obtained an fenfigricy in the army 
when rather more advanced in life than mofl of 
the captains of the prefent times, who make fo 
fine a figure upon all occafions^ in their green^ 

VOL. lu s red, 
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red, and white feathers, and whofe heads at 
every aflembly rival thofe of our moft fafhion- 

able ladies. From the time Mr. W joined 

his regiment^ he was diftinguiihed for an un* 
wearied attention to the duties of his ftation. 
When he appeared in public, or upon duty, his 
drefs and deportment were always decent and 
proper. Of his manner of life in private, even 
his brother-oflScers were £or fome time ignorant. 
He did not mefs with them, and he partook of 
none of their expenfive pleafures and amufe- 
ments. At length it was difcovered, that he 
fared worfe, and lived on lefs, than any private 
foldier in the regiment. The good fenfe and 
the known fpirit of Mr. W preferred him 
from the ridicule and contempt with which this 
difcovery might otherwife have been attended. 
His merit as an oflScer mean-while recom- 
mended Mr. W to the notice of his fu* 

periors ; he was promoted from time to time j 
but no promotion ever made any alteration oij 
his mode of life. After ferving with diftin- 
guiflied reputation under King William, Mr. 

W went to Flandeis, in the beginning of the 

Duke of Marlborough's campaigns, in the courfc 
of which he was promoted to the rank of Ge- 
neral, and obtained the command of a regiment. 
Although his income was now great, he fUll lived 
with the utmoft parfimony ; and even thofe wha 
elleemed him the moft were obliged to allow 

that 
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Ihat his love of money (which they conlidered 
as a fort of difeafe) exceeded all bdunds. His 
enemies, however^ were forced to acknowledge, 
that in all his tranfaftions he was perfeifUy 
honourable, and that his fove of money nevet 
led him to commit injufticck 

In one of the laft years of the war. General 
W and his regiment went into winter- 
quarters at Ghent. About the middle ojf wintet 
his oflficers were aftoniihed at receiving an in- 
vitation to dine with their Colonel for the firft 
time. Moft of the principal oflScers in the gar- 
rifon received with equal furprife a fimilar invi- 
tation. Upon the day appointed they went to 
the General^s houfe, where they were received 
with a kindly cheerful welcome, proceeding from 
a mind at eafe, and fatisfied with itfelf, more en- 
gaging to the feelings of our guefts than the 
moft finiflied politenefs* After an elegant din-* 
ner, wines of every kind were placed upon the 
table ; and as the General knew that fottte o£ 
his guefts did not diflike their glafs, he pulhed 
the bottle bri&ly about. The company were 
more and more aftoniflied; at length fome 
of them took the liberty to exprefs what all 
of them felt. " I do not wonder at your fur- 

^ prife," faid General W , '' and in juftice 

" to myfelf I muft take this occafion to explain 
** a condud which hitherto muft have appeared 
** extraordinary to all of you. You muft know. 
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** then, that I^ was bred a linen-draper in Lon- 
" don. Early in life I fet up in bufinefs, which 
*' for fome time I carried on with fuccefs, and 
** to a confiderable extent* At length, by 
*^ various misfortunes, I was obliged to ftop 
•* payment. I called my creditors together, and 
laid, my affairs before them ; and though they 
loft very confiderably, they were (b fatisfied 
with ray condudt, that they immediately gave 
^* me a full difcharge, and fome of them even 
urged me to engage in bufmefs anew. But I 
was fo diflieartened with my former ill fuccefs, 
that I could not think of hazarding myfelf in 
** the fame fituation again. At length I re- 
•* folved to go into the army, and by the intereft 
^ of one of thofe creditors, who was fatisfied of 
** the fairnefs of my conduft, and who pitied 
** my misfortunes, obtained an enfigncy. But 
*' though my creditors were fatisfied,. I was far 
** from being fo. The idea that they had fuffered 
** by me dwelt upon my mind, and I felt that I 
** could enjoy nothing while my debts remained 
** unpaid. Happily I have at length accom^ 
« pliflied that objed. The Jaft packet from 
<* England brought me a full acquittance from, 
*' my creditors of all I owed them, principal 
•* and intereft. Till now I pofFeffed nothing 
•* which in juftice I could call my own. Hi- 
** therto you have feen me ad as a rigid fteward 
•* for others J now I muft intreat that my 

** friends 
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" friends will afflft me to enjoy an income far 
" beyond my wants." 

I believe my readers will agree with me in 

thinking that the condudt of General W 

was truly noble. Of men's actions in public 
life it is often difficult to form a juft cftimate. 
The Statefman may be applauded for meafures 
which are not his own, and a General or an Ad- 
miral may be indebted for all his fame to a lucky 
accident, which, " without his fttr," has crowned 
him with vidlory unmerited and unexpected. 

But General W 's merit was all his own, 

and ought to be rated the higher for this reafon, 
that it was not of that fplendid kind which figures 
moft in the imagination of mankind. 

To excite to virtue, by exhibiting piftures of 
excellence and worth, is certainly the pleafanteft, 
if not the bed and moft effedtual mode of in- 
ftruftion. To cite oppofite examples in our 
own time, by way of contraft to this inftance in 
the reign of Queen Anne, would be an ungrate- 
ful tafk. I may mention, however, in order to 
take off the idea of that diftindlion which fome 
men have arrogated to themfelves, from a con- 
tempt of the obligations of juftice, that the pre- 
eminence which rank or high life formerly ufed 
to claim in that refped, is now in a great mea- 
fure loft. Now-a-days there are tradefmen who 
diffipate their own money, and waftc that with 
which others have intrufted them, with all the 

S 3 fangfroii 
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/android of the beftrbred people of faihion ; 
and we may meet with more than one man of 
fpuit behind a counter, who can cock his hat in 
the face of his creditors, as valiantly as if there 
was a cockade or a feather in it. 
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Je rfarme confre lui qut U fruit iejon crime. 

CrE BILLON. 

TH E effed^s of moral inftrudion and precept 
on the mind have been rated very highly 
by fome grave and worthy men, while by others 
the experience of their inefficacy, in regulating 
the conduft of the hearer or reader, has been 
cited as an indifputable proof of their unimport- 
ance. Among thofe, fay they, on whom Moral 
Eloquence has employed all her powers, who 
have been tutored by the wifeft and moft 
virtuous teachers, and have had the advice and 
diredion of the ableft and moft perfuafive guides* 
how few are there whofe futui:e condudl has 
anfwcred to the inftrudlion they received, or the 
7 maxims 
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maxims which were fo often repeated to them ? 
Natural difpofition or acquired habits regulate 
the tenor of our lives ; and neither 'the fermon 
that perfuades, nor the relation that moves, has 
any permanent efFed on the a<^ions of him who 
iiftens or who weeps. 

Yet, though examples of their efficacy are 
not very frequent, it does not altogether follow 
that the difcourfe or the ftory are ufelefs and 
vain. Stronger motives will no doubt over- 
power weaker ones, and thofe which conftantly 
affail will prevail over others which feldom , 
occur. Paffion therefore will fometimes be 
obeyed when reafon is forgot, and corrupt fociety 
will at length overcome the beft early im- 
preffions. But the efFedis of that reafon, or of 
thofe impreffions, we are not always in condition 
to eftimate fairly. The examples of their failure 
are eafily known, and certain of being obferved ; 
the inftances of fuch as have been preferved 
from furrounding contagion by their influencet 
are tt-aced with difficulty, and ftrike us lefs 
when they are traced. 

Formal precepts* and hypothetical cautions 
are indeed frequently offered to youth and in- 
experience, in a manner fo ungracious as nei- 
ther to command their attention noi* conciliate 
their liking* He who fays I am to inftruft and 
to warn, with a face of inftrudtion or admonition^ 
prepares his audience for hearing what the 

S 4 young 
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young and the lively always avoid as tirefome, 
or fear as unpleafant. A more willing and a 
deeper impreflion will be made when the obfer- 
vation arifes without being prompted, when the 
underftanding is addrefTed through the feelings. 
It was this which ftruck me fo forcibly in the 
(lory of Father Nicbclas. I peyey felt fo ftrongly 
the evils of diffipation, nor ever was fo alham^d 
pf the fhame of being virtuous. 

It was at a fmall town in Brittany, in which 
there was a convent of Benediftines, where 
particular circumftances had induced me to take 
up my refidence for a few weeks. They had 
fome pictures which ftrangers ufed to vifit. I 
went with a party whofe purpofe was to look 
at them ; mine in fuch places is rather to look 
Ht men. If in the world we behold the fliifting 
fcene which prompts pbi*erv4tion, we fee in 
fuch fecluded focieties a fort of ftill life, which 
nouriihes thought, which gives fubjedt for me- 
ditation. I confefs howpver I have often been 
dilappoijited ; I hfive fcep a group of faces un- 
der their cowls, on which fpeculatipu could 
buiy pothingj mere common-place counte- 
nances, whicH might have equally well be- 
longed to a corporation pf b;ikprs or butchers. 
Moll of thpfe in the conveqt I now vifited were 
pf that kind ; pne however was of a very fupc.- 
rior order ; that of a monk, who kneeled at a 
4i|lauce from the altar, near a Gothic windpw, 

through 
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through the painted panes of which a gleamy 
light touched his forehead, and threw a dark 
Rembrandt (hade on the hollow of a large, 
black, melancholy eye. It was impoflible not 
to take notice of him. He looked up, invo- ' 
luntarily no doubt, to a pidure of our Saviour 
bearing his crofs ; the fimilarity of the attitude, 
and the quiet refignation of the two counte- 
nances, formed a refemblance that could not but 
ftrike every one. ** It is Father Nicholas,'* 
whifpered our condudor, " who is of all the 
*' brotherhood the moft rigid to himfelf, and 
^^ the kindeft to other men. To the diftrefled, 
^* to the fick, and to the dying, he is always 
** ready to adminifter afliftance and confolation. 
** Nobody ever told him a misfortune in which 
•' he did not take an intereft, or requeft good 
•* offices which he refufed to grant: yet the 
^* aufterity and mortifications of his own life 
*' are beyond the ftri<aeft rules of his order ; 
'* and it is only from what he does for others 
" that one fuppofes him to feel any touch of 
" humanity." The fubjedl feemed to make 
pur informer eloquent. I was young, curious, 
enthufiaflic ; ipfunk into my heart, and I could 
not reft till I was made acquainted with Father 
Nicholas. Whether from the power of the in- 
trodudion I procured, from his own benevo- . 
lence, or from my deportment, the good man 
looked on me with the complacency pf a paf ?nt» 
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" It is not ufual," faid he, ** my fon, for pea- 

pie at your age to folicit acquaintance like 

mine. To you the world is in its prime; 

why Ihould you anticipate its decay ? Gaiety 
^* and cheerfulnefs fpring up around you ; 
" why fhould you feek out the abodes of me- 
*^ lancholy and of woe ? Yet though dead to 
" the pleafures, I am not infenfible to the cha- 
** rities of life. I feel your kindnefs, and wifh 

** for an opportunity to requite it." He 

perceived my turn for letters, and fhewed me 
fome curious MSS. and fome fcarce books, 
which belonged to their convent: thefe were 
not the communications I fought ; accident 
gave me an opportunity of obtaining the know- 
ledge I valued more, the knowledge of Father 
Nicholas, the ftory of his forrows, the caufe of 
his aufterities. 

One evening when I entered his cell, after 
knocking at the door vnthout being heard, I 
perceived him kneeling before a crucifix, to 
which was aflfixed a fmall pidure, which I took 
to be that of the blefled Virgin. I ftood be- 
hind him, uncertain whether I ihould wait the 
clofe of his devotional exercife, or retire un- 
perceived as I came. His face was covered with 
his hand, and I heard his ftifled groans. A 
mixture of compaflion and of curiofity fixed 
me to my place. He took his hands from his 
eyes with a quickened movement, as if a pang 

had 
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had forced them thence : he laid hold of th^ 
pidure, which he kiffed twice, prefled it to his 
Jbofom, and then, gazing on it earneftly, burft 
into tears. After a few moments, he clafped 
his hands together, threw a look up to heaven, 
and muttering fome words which I could not 
Jiear, drew a deep figh, which feemed to clofe 
the account of his forrows for the time, and 
jrifing from his knees, difcovered me. I wa^ 
jifliamed of my fituation, and Hammered out 
fome apology for my unintentional interrup- 
tion of his devotions. ^^ Alas ! (faid he) be 

^* not deceived j thefe are not the tears of de-r 
** votion; not the meltings of piety, but the 
** wringings of remorfe. Perhaps, young man, 
** it may ftead thee to be told the ftory of my 
** fufferings and of my fins : ingenuous as thy 
" nature feems, it may be exposed to tempta- 
^* tions like mine; it may be the viaim of 
" laudable feelings perverted, of virtue betrayed^ 
*' of falfe honour, and miftaken fhame." 

My name is St. Hubert ; my family ancient 
and refpedable, though its domains, from var 
fious untoward events, had been contra£te4 
much within their former extent. I loft my 
father before I knew the misfortune of lofing 
him ; and the indulgence of my mother, who 
continued a widow, made up, in the eftima- 
^on of a young man, for any want of that pro- 
te£Uon or pf guidance which another parent 

might 
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might have afforded. After having paffed with 
applaufe through the ordinary ftudies which the 
capital of our province allowed an opportunity 
of acquiring, my mother fent me to Par^s, 
along with the fon of a neighbouring family, 
who, though 'of lefs honourable* dcfcent, was 
much richer than ours. Young Delaferre (that 
was my companion's name) was intended for 
the army ; ' me, from particular circumftances 
which promifed fuccefs in that line, my mother 
and her friends had deftined for the long robe, 
and had agreed for the purchafe of a charge 
for me when I fhould be qualified for it. De- 
laferre had a fovereign contempt for any pro- 
feflion but that df arms, and took every oppor- 
tunity of infpiring me with the fame fentiments. 
In the capital I had this prejudice every day 
more and more confirmed. The ^erte of every 
man who had ferved, the infolent fuperiority 
lie claimed over his fellow-citizens, dazzled my 
ambition and awed my baflifulnefs. From na* 
ture I had that extreme fenfibility of ftiame, 
which could not (land againft the ridicule even 
of much inferior men. Ignorance would often 
confound me in matters of which I was perfectly 
well informed, from his fuperior effrontery; 
and the beft-eftablifhed principles of my mind 
would fometimes yield to the impudence of af- 
fuming fophiftry or of unblufliing vice. To 
the profeflion which my relations had marked 

m 
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out for me, attention, diligence, and fober 
manners were naturally attached ; having once 
fet down that profeffion as humiliating, I con- 
cluded its attendant qualities to be equally dif^ 
honourable. I was afliamed of virtues to which 
I was naturally inclined, a bully in vices which 
I hated and defpifed. Delaferre enjoyed my 
apoftacy from innocence as a victory he had 
gained. At fchool he was much my inferior, 
and I attained every mark of diftiniaion to 
which he had.afpired in vain. In Paris he 
triumphed in his turn; his fuperior wealth en- 
abled him to command the appearances of fu-. 
perior dignity and fhow j the cockade in his 
hat infpired a confidence which my fituation 
did not allow; and, bold as he was in diflipa-.^ 
tion and debauchery, he led me as an inferior 
whom he had taught the art of living, whom he 
had firft trained to independence and to man- 
hood. My mother's ill-judged kindnefs fup- 
plied me with the means of thofe pleafures 
which my companions induced me to (hare, if 
pleafures they might be called, which I often 
partook with uneafinefs and reflected on with 
remorfe. Sometimes, though 'but too feldom, 
I was as much a hypocrite on the other fide ; 
I was felf-denied, beneficent, and virtuous by 
ftealth ; while the time and money which I 
had fo ejiployed, I boafted to my companions 

of 
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of having fpent in debauchery, in riot, and in 
vice. 

The habits of life,' however, into which I 
had been fed, b6gan by degrees to blunt my 
natural feelings of rediitude, and to take from 
vice the reftraints of confcience. But the dan- 
gerous connexion I had formed was broken off 
by the accident of Delaferre's receiving orders 
to join his regiment, then quartered at Dun- 
lirk. At his defire, I gave him the convoy as: 
far as to a relation's houfe in Picardy, where he 
was to fpend a day or two in his way. ** I 
^ will introduce you,'* faid he in a tone of 
pleafantry, " becaufe yoii will be a favourite ; 
" my coufin Santonges is as fober and precife 
^ as you were when I firft found you.'* The 
good man whom h6 thus chara£terifed poffefled 
indeed all thofe virtues of which the ridicule of 
Delafefre had fometimes made me afliamed, 
B« which it had never made me entirely ceafe 
to revere. In his family I regained the ftation 
Ifrhich, in our diffipated fociety at Paris, I had 
loft. His example encouraged and his precepts 
fortified my natural difpofition to gobdnefs; 
but his daughter, Emilia de Santonges, was a 
more interefting affiftant to it. After my ex- 
perience of the few of her fex with whom we 
were acquainted in town, the native beauty, 
the unaflfefted manners of Emilia, were in- 
finitely 
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finitely attradive. Delaferre, however, fonnd 
them infipid and tirefome. He left his kinf-* 
man s the third morning after his arrival, pr6- 
mifing, as foon as his regiment fhould be re- 
viewed, to meet me in Paris. Except in Paris, 
faid he, we exift merely, but do not live. I 
ft)und it very different. I lived but in the pre- 
fence of Emilia de Santonges. But why fhould 
I recall thofe days of purefl felicity, or think 
of what my Emilia was ! For not long after fhe 
was mine. In the winter they came to Paris^ 
on account of her father's health, which was 
then rapidly on the decline. I tended him with 
that afliduity which was due to his friendfhip, 
which the company of Emilia made more an 
indulgence than a duty. Chit cares, and the 
flail of his phyficians, were fi'uitlefs. He died^ 
and left his daughter to my friendfhip. It wasf 
then that I firfl dared to hope for her loVe; 
that over the grave of her father I mingled my 
tears with Emilia^s, and tremblingly v'ehtut'^df 
to aft, if fhe thought me worthy of (iomfort-^ 
ing her forrows ? Emilia was too innocent fot^ 
difguife, too honefl for affedation. She gavdf 
her hand to my virtues (for I thien was virtu- 
ous), to reward at the fame time, and to con- 
firm them. We retired to Santonges, whefe 
we enjoyed as much felicity as perhaps the lot 
of humanity will allow. My Emilia's merit! 
was equal' to het happinefs j and I may fay 

without 
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without vanity, fmce it is now my fhamc, that 
the fmce wretched St. Hubert was then thought 
to deferve the bleflings he enjoyed* 



N*" 83* Saturday, September 2^ 1786, 



Continuation of the Story of Father Nicholas^ 

T N this ftate of peaceful felicity we had lived 
^ fomething more than a year, when my £mi-< 
lia found herfelf with child. On that occafion 
my anxiety was fuch as a huiband who dotes 
upon his wife maybe fuppofed to feel. In con-^* 
fequence of that anxiety, I propofed our remov- 
ing for fome weeks to Parisy where fhc might 
have abler afliilance than our province could 
afford in thofe moments of danger which fhe 
foon expefted* To this fhe objefted with ear- 
neftnefs, from a variety of motives ; but moft 
of my neighbours applauded my refolution; 
and one, who was the nephew of a farmer-ge- 
neral, and had purchafed the eftate on which 
his father had been a tenant, told me, the dan- 
ger 
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ger from their country accoucheurs was fuch, 
that nobody who could aflfbrd to go to Paris 
would think of trufling them. I was a little 
tender on the reproach of poverty, and. abfo- 
iutely determined for the journey. To induce 
my wife^s confent, I had another pretext, being 
left executor to a friend who had died in Paris, 
and had efFe<^s remaining there. Emilia at laft 
confented, and we removed to town accord- 
ingly. 

For fome time I fcarce ever left our hotel : 
it was the fame at which Emilia and. her father 
had lodged when he came to Paris to die, and 
leave her to my love. The recolledtion of thofe 
fcenes, tender and interefting as they were, 
fpread a fort of melancholy indulgence ov6r our 
mutual fociety, by which the company of any 
third perfon could fcarcely be brooked. My 
wife had fome of thofe fad prefages which 
women of her fenfibility often feel in the condi- 
tion fhe was then in. All my attention and fo- 
licitude were excited to combat her fears. " I 
** (hall not live," fhe would fay, " to revifit 
** Santonges : but my Henry will think of me 
" there : in thofe woods in which we have fo 
" often walked, by that brook to the fall of 
** which we have liftened together, and felt in 
*' filence what language, at Icaft what mine, 
" my LovCj could not fpeak." — The good Fa- 
ther was overpowered by the tendemefs of 

VOL. II. T the 
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the images that ruflied upon his mind, and tears 
for a moment choked his utterance. After a fhort 
fpace he began, with a voice faltering and weak. 

— ^'^ Pardon the emotion that flopped my re* 
cital. You pity me j but it is not always that 
toy tears are of fo gentle a kind ; the images her 
fpeech recalled foftened my feelings into for- 
row; but I am not worthy of them. — ^Hear 
the confeffion of my remorfe. 

The anxiety of my Emilia was at laft diffi- 
pated by her fafe delivery of a boy ; and on 
this obje£k of a new kind of tendemefs we gazed 
wijh inexpreflible delight. Emilia fuckled the 
infant herfelf, as well from the idea of duty 
and of pleafure in tending it, as from the diflS- 
culty of finding in Paris a nurfe to be tnifted* 
We propofed returning to the country as foon 
as the re-eftablifhment of her ftrength would 
permit: mean time, during her hours of reft, 
I generally went out to finifli thebufinefs which 
the truft of my deccafed friend had devolved 
upon me. 

" In paffing through the Tbuiffcrlesj in one of 
thofe walks, I met my old companion /)^/^rr^. 
He embraced me with a degree of warmth 
which I fcarce expedled from my knowledge of 
his difpofition, or the length of time for which 
our correfpondence'had been broke off. He 
had heard, he faid, accidentally of my being 
in town, but had fought me for feveral days ia 

vaia» 
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vain. In truth, he was of all men one whom I 
was the moft afraid of meeting. I had heard 
in the countrj^ of his unbounded diffipation and 
extravagance j and there were fome ftorics to 
his prejudice which were only not believed, 
from an unwillingnefs to believe them in people 
whom the corruptions of the world had not 
familiarifed to bafenefs; yet I found he ftill 
poffeffed a kind of fuperiority over, my mind, 
which I was glad to excufe, by forcing myfelf 
to think him lefs unworthy than he was re- 
ported. After a variety of inquiries, and ex- 
preffing his cordial fatisfadion at the prefent 
happinefs I enjoyed, he preflcd me to fpend 
that evening with him fo earneftly, that though 
I had made it a fort of rule to be at home, I 
was afliamed to offer an apology, and agreed to 
meet him at the hour he appointed. 

Our company confifted only of Delaferre 
himfelf, and two other oflScers, one a good 
deal older than any of us, who had the crofs 
of St. LouiJ, and the rank of Colonel, whom I 
thought the moft agreeable man I had ever met 
with. The unwillingnefs with which I had left 
home, and the cxpedlation of a very different 
fort of party where I was going, made me feel 
the prefent one doubly pleafant. My fpirits, 
which were rather low when I went in, from 
that conftraint I was prepared for, rofe in pro-^ 
portion to the pleafantry around me, and the 
petfedt e^ In which I found Qxyfi^f with this 

T 2 old 
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old officer, who had information, wit, fenti- 
ment, every thing I valued moft, and every 
thing I leaft expected in a fociety felefted by 
Delaferre. It was late before we parted ; and 
at parting I received, not without pleafure, an 
invitation from the Colonel to fup with him 
the evening after. 

The company at his houfe I found enlircned 
by his fifter and a friend of hers, a widow, who, 
though not a perfect beauty, had a countenance 
that ijnprefled one much more in her favour 
than mere beauty could. When filent, there 
was a certain foftnefs in it infinitely bewitch- 
ing ; and when it was lightened up by the cx- 
preflion which her converfation gave, it was 
equally attractive. We happened to be placed 
next each other. Unufed as I was to the little 
gallantries of fafliionable life, I rather wiflied 
than hoped to make myfelf agreeable to her. 
She fecmed, however, interefted in my atten- 
tions and converfation, and in hers I found 
myfelf flattered at the fame time and delighted. 
We played, againft the inclination of this Lady 
and me, and we won rather more than I wifhed. 
Had I been as rich as Delaferre, I fhould have 
objedted to the deepnefs of the ftakes : but we 
were the only perfons of the company that 
feemed uneafy at our fuccefs, and we parted 
with the moft cordial good-humour. Madame 
de TrenvilU (that was the widow's name), 
fmiling tathe Colonel, aiked him to take hi^ 

revenge 
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revenge at her houfe, and faid, with an air of 
equal modefly and franknefs, that as I had been 
the partner of her fuccefs, flie hoped for the 
honour of my company, to take the chance of 
iharing a lefs favourable fortune. 

At firft my wife had expreffed her (atisfac- 
tion at my finding amufement in fociety, to re- 
lieve the duty of attending her. But when my 
abfence grew very frequent, as indeed I was 
almoft every day at Madame de Trenville's, 
though her words continued the fame, fhe 
coujd not help expreffing by her countenance 
her diflatisfadion at my abfence. I perceived this 
at firft with tendernefs only, and next evening 
excufed myfelf from keeping my engagement. 
But I found my wife's company not what it 
ufed to be : thoughtful, but afraid to truft one 
another with our thoughts, Emilia fhewed her 
uneafinefs in her looks, and I covered mine but ill 
with an aflumed gaiety of appearance. 

The day following Delaferre called and faw 
Emilia for the firft time. He rallied me gently 
for breaking my laft night's appointment, and 
told me of another which he had made for me, 
which my wife infifted on my keeping. Her 
coufin applauded her condu^, and joked on the; 
good government of wives. Before I went out 
in the evening, I came to wifli Emilia good 
night. I thought I perceived a tear on her 
(:heek, and would have ftaid, but for the ihamQ 

T 3 of 
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of not going. The company perceived my 
want of gaiety, and Delaferre was merry on the 
occafion. Even my friend the Cblonel threw in 
a little raillery on the fubjedt of marriage. 
'Twas the firft time I felt fomewhat awkward at 
being the only married man of the party. 

We played deeper and fat later than former* 
ly ; but I was to fliew myfelf not afraid of my 
wife, and objedted to neither. I loft confider-^ 
ably; and returned home mortified and cha^^i 
grined. I faw Emilia next morning, whofe 
fpirits were not high. Methougbt her looks re- 
proached my conduct, and I was enough in the 
wrong to be angry that they did fo. Delaferre 
came to take me to his houfe to dinner. He 
obferved as he went, that Emilia looked ill. 
" Going to the country will re-eftablifh her,'' 
faid I.—" Do you leave Paris?" faid he.—** In 
*' a few days."-^" Had I fuch motives for re- 
" maining in it as you have." — ^^ What mo- 
** tives r* — " The attachment of fuch friends j 
** but friendfliip is a cold word : the attachment 
♦* of fuch a woman as i/e Trenville.^^ I know 
not how I looked, but he prefled the fubjeft no 
farther; perhaps I was lefs oSefided than I 
ought to have been. 

We went to that Lady's houfe after dinner. 

She was drefTed moft elegantly, and looked 

more beautiful than ever I tad feen her. The 

party was mcH'e numerpua than ufual, and there 

^ Mras 
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was more vivacity in it. The converfation 
turned upon my intention of leaving Paris j the 
ridicule of country-manners, of country-opi- 
nions, of the infipidity of country-enjoyments, 
was kept up with infinite fpirit by Delaferre, 
and moll of the younger members of the com- 
pany. Madame de Trenville did not join ia 
their mirth, and fometimes looked at me as 
if the fubjed was too ferious for her to be 
merry on. I was half afhamed and half 
forry that I was going to the country ; lefs 
uneafy than vain at the preference that was 
Ihewn me. 



N® 84. Saturday, September 9, 1786. 

Conclufton of the Story of Father Nicholas. 

y WAS a coward, however, in the wrong as 
-*" well as in the right, and fell upon an expe- 
dient to fcreen myfelf from a difcovery that 
might have faved me. I contrived to deceive 
my wife, and to conceal my vifits to Madame de 
Trenville's, under the pretence of fome perplex- 
ing incidents that had arifen in the management 

T 4 of 
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of thofe afikirs with, which I was intruded. Her 
mind was too pure for fufpicion or for jealoufy. 
It was eafy even for a novice in falfehood, like 
me, to deceive her. But I had an able afliflant 
in Delaferre, who now rcfumed the afcendency 
over me he had formerly poffeffed, but with an 
attradion more powerful, from the infatuated 
attachment which my vanity and weaknefs, as 
much as her art and beauty, had made mc con- 
ceive for Madame de Trenville. 

It happened that juft at this time a young 
man arrived from our province, and brought 
letters for Emilia from a female friend of her*s 
in the neighbourhood of Stantonges. He had 
been bred a miniature-painter, and came to 
town for improvement in his art, J^milia, 
who doted on her little boy, propofed to him to 
draw his pidure in the innocent attitude of his 
fleep. The young painter was pleafed with the 
idea, provided fhe would allow him to paint the 
child in her arms. This was to be concealed frpm 
me, for the fake of furprifmg me with the pic- 
ture when it fliould be finiflied. That fhe 
might have a better opportunity of effeding 
this little concealment, Emilia would often hear, 
with a fbrt of fatisfaftion, my engagements 
abroad, and encourage me to keep them, that 
the picture might advance in my abfence. 

She knew not what, during that abfence, 
was my employment. The flave of vice and of 

profufxon, 
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profufion, I was violating my faith to her, in 
the arms of the moft artful and worthlefs of wo- 
men, and lofmg the fortune that fhould have 
fuppoTted my child and her's, to a fet of cheats 
and villains. Such was the fnare that Dela- 
ferre and his aflbciates had drawn around me. 
It was covered with the appearance of love and 
generofity. De Trenville had art enough to 
make me believe, that fhe was every way the 
viaim of her affediion for me. My firft great 
Joffes at play fhe pretended to reimburfe from 
her own private fortune, and then threw her- 
felf upon my honour, for relief from thofe diC- 
trefles into which I had brought her. After 
having exhaufted all the money I poflefTed, and 
all my credit could command, I would have 
flopped fhort of ruin ; but when I thought of 
returning in difgrace and poverty to the place 
I had left refpefted and happy, I had not refo- 
lution enough to retreat. I took refuge in def- 
peration, mortgaged the remains of my eftate, 
and flaked the produce to recover what I had 
loft, or to lofe myfelf. The event was fuch as 
might have been expe<fted. 

After the dizzy horror of my fituation had 
left me power to think, I hurried to Madame de 
Trenville*s. She gave me fuch a reception as 
fuited one who was ijio longer worth the deceiv- 
ing. Convidion of h^r falfehood, and of that 
ruin to which Ihe had been employed to lead 



me. 
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me, flafhed upon my mind. I left her with 
execrations, which fhe received with the cool- 
nefs of hardened vice, of experienced feduc- 
;ion. I rufhed from her houfe, I knew not; 
whither. My fteps involuntarily led me home. 
At ray own door I flopped, as if it had been 
death to enter. When I had fhrunk back fome 
paces, I turned again j twice did I attempt to 
knock, and could not; my heart throbbed 
with unfpeakable horror, and my knees fmote 
each other. It was night, and the ftreet was 
4ark and filent around me. I threw myfelf 
down before the door, and wifhed fome ruffian's 
hand to eafe me of life and thought together. 
At lafl the recoUeftion of Emilia, and of my in-r 
fant boy, crofTed my difordered mind, and a gufh 
of tendemefs burfl from my eyes. I rofe, and 
knocked at the door. When I was let in, I went 
up foftly to my wife's chamber. She was afleep, 
with a night-lamp burning by her, her child f^eep- 
ing on her bofom, and its little hand grafping her 
neck. Think what I felt as I looked! She fmiled 
through her fleep, and feemed to dream of hap- 
pinefs. My brain began to madden again; and as 
the mifery to which fhe muflwake crofTed my ima- 
gination, the horrible idea arofe within me, — I 
fhudder yet to tell it, — to murder them as they 
lay, and next myfelf! — ^I flretched my hand to- 
wards my wife's throat! — The infant unclafped 
its little fingers, and laid hold of one of mine. 

7 The 
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The gentle preffure wrung my heart; its foftnefs 
returned; I burft into tears; but I could not flay 
to tell her of our ruin. I rufhed out of the 
room, and, gaining an obfcure hotel in a diftant 
part of the town, wrote a few diflraded lines, 
acquainting her of my folly and of my crimes; 
that I meant immediately to leave France, and > 
not return till my penitence ihould wipe out my 
offences, and my induftry repair that ruin in 
which I had involved her. I recommended her 
and my child to my mother^s care, and to the 
protedtion of that Heaven which fhe had never 
ofiended Having fent this, I left Paris on the 
inftant, and had walked feveral miles from town 
before it was light. At fun-rife a flage-coach 
overtook me. 'Twas going on the road to 
Breji. I entered it without arran^ng any future 
plan, and fat in fuUen and gloomy filence, in 
the comer of the carriage. That day and next 
night I went on mechanically, with feveral other 
paffengers, regardlefs of food and incapable of 
reft But the fecond day I found my fbength 
fail, and when we flopped in the evening, I fell 
down in a faint in the pafTage of the inn. I 
was put to bed, it feems, and lay for more than 
^ week in the flupefad^ion of a low fever. 

A charitable brother of that order to which I 
now belong, who happened to be in the inn, at- 
tended me with the greatefl care and humanity; 
^d when I began to recover, the good old man 

miniflered 
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miniftered to my foul, as he had done to my 
body, that afliftance and confolation he eafily 
difcovered it to need. By his tender affiduities 
I was now fo far recruited as to be able to 
breathe the frefh air at the window of a little 
parlour. As I fat there one morning, the fame 
ftage-coach in which I had arrived, flopped at 
the door of the inn, when I faw alight out of it 
the young painter who had been recommended 
to us at Paris. The fight overpowered my 
weaknefs, and I fell lifelefs from my feat. The 
incident brought feveral people into the room, 
and amongft others the young man himfelf. 
When they had reftored me to fenfe, I had re- 
coUedion enough to defire him to remain with 
me alone. It was fome time before he recog^ 
nized me ; when he did, with horror in his 
afpe£t, after much hefitation, and the moft fo- 
lemn intreaty from me, he told me the dread- 
ful fequel of my misfortunes. My wife and 
child were no more. The fhock which my let- 
ter gave, the ftate of weaknefs fhe was then in 
had not ftrength to fupport. The effedls were 
a fever, delirium, and death. Her infant pe^ 
rifhed with her. In the interval of reafon pre- 
ceding her death, fhe called him to her bed -fide; 
gave him the pifture he had drawn; and with, 
her laft breath charged him, if ever he could 
find me out, to deliver that and her forgivenefs 
to me* He put it into my hand. I know not 

how 
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how I furvived. Perhaps it was owitig to the 
outworn ftate in which my difeafe had left mo. 
My heart was too weak to burft; and there was 
a fort of palfy on my mind that feemed infenfible 
to its calamities. By that holy man who had 
once before faved me from death, I was 
placed here, where, except one melancholy 
journey to that fpot where they had laid my 
Emilia and her boy, I have ever fince remain- 
ed. My ftory is unknown, and they wonder 
at the feverity of that life by which I endeavour 
to atone for my offences. — But it is not by fuf- 
fering alone that Heaven is reconciled; I en- 
deavour, by works of charity and beneficence, 
to make my being not hateful in its fight. 
Bleffed be God ! I have attained the confolation 
I wifhed. — Already, on my wafting days a 
beam of mercy fheds its celeftial light. The vi- 
fions of this flinty couch are changed to mildnefs* 
'Twas but lafl night my Emilia beckoned me In 

fmiles; this little cherub was with her!" His 

voice ceafed, — he looked on the pidure, then 
towards Heaven ; and a faint glow croffed the 
palenefs of his cheek. I ftood awe-flruck at 
the fight. The bell for Vefpers tolled — he took 
my hand — I kifTed his, and my tears began to 
drop on it. — "My fon," faid he, "to feelings like 
yours it may not be unpleafmg to recall my 
ftory: — if the world allure thee, if vice enfnare 
with its pleafures, or abafh with its ridicule, 

think 
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think of Father Nicholas— be virtuous, and be 
happy." 

Z 



N"" 85. Saturday, September 16, 1786. 

Non adeo inhutnano ingentofum^ Chorea^ 

Neque tarn imperita, ut quid amor va/eat nefiiam. Ter. 

^* \][7hy/' fays one of my correfpondents, 
who writes in a fair Italian hand, and 
lubfcribcs herfelf Imoinday " Why have you fo 
** little of love in the Lounger?" I anfwer,' 
becaufe there is fo little of it in the world. 
** Love," fays an author, who is probably of 
Imoinda's acquaintance, *^ Love, the paflion moft 
" natural to the fenfibility of youth, has loft the 
•* plaintive dignity he once pofTefled, for the 
•* unmeaning fimper of a dangling coxcomb; 
•* and the only ferious concfem, that of a dowry^ 
•* is fettled even among the beardlefs leaders 
•• of the dancing-fchool*." It is undoubtedly- 
true, that our young men now-a-days begin 
Very early to fee the propriety of minglmg 
in love-affairs the utile dulci; which may be 

^ Maa of Fcding. 

tranflatedi 
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tranflated, that they think fully as much of the 
fortune as of the Lady. 

The prefent age, amidft all its acquirements 
and all its polifh, has loft a good deal of that 
fpirit of gallantry, and delicate refpedl for the 
ladies, which former times poflefled. If we 
trace the hiftory of their power, from the days 
of chivalry and romance down to the prefent 
lefs heroic times, we fhall find it gradually de- 
clining, till now that there is little more than a 
mere fovereignty of form, but fcarce any thing 
of the empire of fentiment remaining. 

The prevailing rage for Play, which is almoft 
the only amufement (if it may not rather be 
called a bufmefs) which interefts the fafliionable 
world, has perhaps, of all circumftances, the 
moft direft and powerful tendency to level the 
fuprejnacy of the fex, and to flifle the feelings 
of refpedful and dclicatq affedion. BefideS 
that the paflions it excites are of that ungentle 
kind which " fcare the little loves," there is, at a 
Whift or a Phafaoh table, a fort of bufinefs and 
money-tranfa£kion with the ladies, which ne* 
ccflarily abates the prerogative of fex, and abo- 
lifhes that humble homage which they werei 
wont to claim, which we were flattered to pay. 

In the intercourfe of ordinary life, the late 
founder of a fchool of politenefs recommended 
k certain indifference or nonchalance of manner, 
as the charaderillic of a welUbred man. The 

fyftem 
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fyftem has fince his time flourifhed and pre- 
vailed in a moft extenfiye degree; and, like all 
other fyftems that war on nature, has been carried 
a good deal farther by the difciples, than it is 
probable their matter intended. " Nous avons 
" change tout cela," fays the Mock-DoSor of 
MolUrcj when his patient's father ventured to 
fuppofe that the heart lay on the left fide of the 
body. The fine gentleman of Lord Cbejierfield 
has made a change ftill greater; the heart is 
ftruck out of his anatomy altogether. 

Nor is it only in the reforts of fafhionable, 
or of diffipated life, that Love has loft his vo- 
taries. In the walk of Letters, in the haunts of 
Meditation, the ftudies of modem times tend 
alfo to exclude his power. The modern dif- 
coveries in natural hiftory, and in the mecha- 
nical arts; the refearches into the various pro- 
perties of matter, which the chymift and the 
naturalift have pufhed to fo extraordinary a 
length, however ufeful to the purpofes of life, 
are unfavourable to that enthufiafm which form- 
ed the lover and the poet. The " ftiadowy tribes 
** of mind" are much lefs cultivated than for- 
merly. Fancy and imgination give place to 
fober reafon and to certain truth; and the young 
man who in the academic ftiades was wont to 
dream majeftic things, and to weave the qt^rd^ 
garland for his miftrefs, now watches the pro- 
grefs of experiment, or unravels the maze of do- 
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monftration. Poetry is almoft extinguifhed 
among us; and its decline may not unfairly 
be fuppofed to hold an equal pace with that 
of love, and to proceed from caufes of a fimilar 
kind. 

Of all the " penfive cares of life," none have 
a greater tendency to purify and exalt the mind, 
than thofe of a delicate and virtuous love. The 
infpiration of its melancholy foars above the 
groffnefs of vice, and the meannefs of w^orldly 
and low-thoughted care. Its tender diftreffes 
humanize and foften the heart ; and the hope or 
the pride of its more fortunate ftate is the ftrongeft 
incentive to great and noble atchievements. 

I have been led into this train of refledion, 
from the perufal of an elegant little Poem, with 
which I was lately favoured by an unknown 
correfpondent. My readers, I am perfuaded, 
will hold themfelves indebted to me for its in- 
fertion. The Mufe of later times, like a beauty 
in the days of her decay, has been in ufe to 
trick herfelf out in artificial ornaments, to load 
her language with epithet, and to twift her 
expreflion with inverfions. The verfes of my 
correfpondent are free from th^t defeftj he 
breathes the artlefs fentiments of ingenuous 
love, and clothes them in a fuitable Umplicity 
of langui^e. 

Z 
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ODE to a LADY going abroad. 



I. 

FA Rj far from me my Delia goesy 
And all my prayers, my tears, are vain ; 

Nor ihall I know one hour's repofe. 
Till Delia blcfs thefe eyes again. 

Companion of the wretched, come, 

Fair Hope ! and dwell with me a while ; 

Thy heavenly prefence gilds the gloom. 
While happier fcenes in profped fmile« 

Oh I who can tell what Time may do ? 

How all my forrows yet may end ? 
Can (he rejefl: a love fo true ? 
Can Delia e*er forfake her friend ? 

Unkind and rude the thorn is feen. 
No fign of future fwectnefs fliows ^ 

But time calls forth its lovely green. 
And fpreads the bluflies of the ro£e. 

Then come, fair Hope, and whifper peacc^ 
And keep the happy fcenes in view. 

When all thefe cares and fears fhall ceafe. 
And Qelia blefs a lo^e fo tnie^ 

nl 

Hope, fweet deceiver, (till believM, 
In mercy fent to foothe our care : ' 

Oh I tell me, am I now deceiv'd. 
And wilt thou leave me to Dc^air i 
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Then hear, ye Powers, my camcft pray'r, 

This pang unutterable fave ; 
Let me not live to know defpair. 

But give me quiet in the grave ! 

Why (hould I live to hate the lights 

Be with myfelf at conftant ftrifei 
And drag about, in nature's ipite. 

An ufelefs, joylefs, load of life ? 

But hr from her all ills remove, 

Your favourite care let Delia be. 
Long Weft in friendfliip, blcft in love, 

And may fhe never think on me. 

IlL 

But if, to prove my love fincere. 

The fates a while this trial doom ; 
Then aid me, Hope, my woes to bear^ 

Nor leave me till my Delia come ; 

Till Delia come, no more to part. 
And all thefe cares and fears remove. 

Oh, comt ! relieve this widowM heart. 
Oh, quickly come ! my pride^ my love ! 

My Delia eome ! whofe looks beguile, 

Whoiis fmile can charm my cares away ^-^ 

Oh ! come with that enchanting fmile, 
And brighten up life's wintry day ^ 

Oh, come ! and make me full amends. 
For all my cares, my fears, my pain^ 

pdia, reftore me to my friends^ 
Rcftore me to my&lf again. 
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N^ 86. Saturday, September 2^^ lySd. 

HAPPENED to fpeflfd fome days lately in the 
country, at the houfe of a gentleman diftin- 
guifhed in the republic of letters, and whofe 
converfation is at all times in the higheft degree 
inftrudtive and entertaining. On my foad home 
from his houfe, my whole thoughts were taken 
up with the agreeable entertainment I had re- 
ceived from his company, and I was employed 
in treafuring up in my mind the many ufeful 
obfervations that had fallen from him. When I 
arrived in town, the firft perfon I met with was 
my old acquaintance Sympojius. Sympofms is 
what is called a good bottle-companion ; that is, 
one who thinks none, talks little, and drinks a 
great deal. He is much in company, and good 
company too j becaufe he keeps his feat quietly, 
has a fteady hand at decanting a bottle, never 
forgets where the toaft Hands, never inter- 
rupts a ftory .except by filling a bumper, can 
make punch, brew negus, and feafon a devil. 
With this combination of qualities, Sympofius 
is oftener feen at good dinners than any man in 
town ; and were it not for the liquor he con- 
fumes, would be as harmlefs as e'er a bottle- 
Aider at the table. At fome houfe of my 
acquaintance he had heard of my country* 

excurfion^ 
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cxciirfion, and where I had pafled my time. 
•* You are a happy man," faid he, " in poflef- 
^ fing an intimacy and fi'icndfhip fo valuable as 

" that of Mr. . I was once accidentally at 

** his houfe : he had the fineft batch of wine of 
" any man in the country. I never drank fuch 
*' Old Hock in my life." 

I could not help fmiling at Sympofius'^s idea 
of a valuable friendfhip ; and yet, when I con- 
fidered the matter a little more clofely, I began 
to think that in moft men the fame difpofition 
might be traced, to value others according to the 
ftandard of themfelves ; to form their opinions 
and their attachments from circumftances as par- 
tial, though not fo ridiculous, as the friendfhip 
of Sympofms for the cellar of Mr. 

I had not long parted with Sympofius, when 
I met with my old college-companion Dr. Syn- 
tax. He was, when I knew him firft, a tutor 
at one of the univerfities, which he left on the 
death of a relation in India, who bequeathed 
him a confiderable annuity for life. When at 
the univerfity, he was remarkable for his fkill 
in the Latin language, and ftill confiders the 
knowledge of that tongue as the only thing 
which ' can condudt a man to eminence. I re- 
member to have had fome converfation with 
him about a gentleman, who, in his younger 
years, was one of Syntax's pupils. This gentle- 
man had been bred to the bar j and after having 
u 3 figured 
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figured in his profeffion, he became a member 
of the legiflature, and was conlidered as one 
of the ableft fpeakers in the houfe in which hfe 
fat. " Yes/' faid my learned friend, " I al- 
** ways knew the lad would do wiell. When he 
*' was under my care, he wrote ^ Latin verfes 
^* fafter than any boy I ever knew, and com-' 
" pofed the beft difcourfe I ever read upon Pa- 
" tavinityy I took care not to let Syntax know 
that the firft thing his pupil did, was to eadea* 
vour \-o forget almoft all he had learned from his 
mafter, and that to this he principally afcribed 
his fuccefs in life. 

But it is not only araongft men of learning 
that this narrownefs of opinion is to be met 
with. It is to be found in all profeffions and 
in every fttuation. Ditticus is a man of fortune, 
and indeed he has this merit, that it has been 
principally made by himfelf. To men whofe 
wealth is of their own acquirement, it naturally 
appears of the higheft value, as the Ifraelites 
worfhipped tjie golden image they bad made. 
Pitticus fuppofes, that the pofleflion of wealth 
conftitutes the great happinefs of life. In this, 
perhaps, however falfe the fuppofition, Ditticus 
is not fingular; but he carries the matter a 
good deal farther, and thinks that wealth confers 
not only every blefling, but every talent and 
accomplifhment. He thinks meanly of the 
fenfe, the learning, or the taftc of any man who 
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walks on foot, a little better of one whq rides 
a-horfeback, but his idea of fupreme excellence 
is confined to the perfon w^o lolls in his coach 
and fix. When you fee Ditticus with a (Iran- 
ger, you may judge of the weight of his purfe 
from the degree of complaifance and attention 
which Ditticus pays to his opinions. Ditticus 
would not for the world be thought to be inti- 
mate with a poor man ; and avoids as much as 
poilible being feen with perfons fufpedled of 
poverty ; and if he fliould be fo unlucky as to 
encounter with any of them, he takes care to 
fhow, by his behaviour, in what repute he holds 
their abilities and underftanding. If he has a 
lich man at his table, he fends him a larger flice 
of his mutton than to any other perfon, as if , 
his flomach were proportionably capacious as 
"his purfe ; if he is engaged in a party at cards, 
he chufes the wealthieft man of the fet for his 
partner, as if riches could give fkill in the game. 
I dined t'other day with Ditticus, when, upon 
his telling me a ftory that appeared not a little 
improbable, I exprefled fome diflBculty to give 
entire credit to it ; Ditticus, with great earneft- 
nefs, affured me it was moft certainly true ; for 
he had heard it from a gentleman of L. 3000 
a-year. 

The character of Falens is very different from 
that of Ditticus, but he is guided by principles 
equally abfurd. Valens h^s the good fortune to 

u 4 be 
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be poflefled of a hale robuft conftitution. Valens 
is not only fenfible of the advantage arifing from 
this circumftance, but prizes it fo highly as to 
think it communicates every other advantage ; 
and that the want of it is connedted with every 
thing that is mean and unworthy. Valens never 
fees a man with broad fhoulders, brawny legs, 
or an open cheft, but he looks upon him with 
refpedt, and wifhes to become his friend; while 
he ftarts back with horror from, and avoids, 
as he would do a thing contaminated, a man 
who has the appearance of a weak and fickly 
conftitution. In ftiort, good health with Valens 
is like the cruft of loaf bread, which Peter 
told his brothers was the ftaff of life, in which 
was contained the quinteflence of beef, mutton, 
veal, venifon, partridge, plum-pudding, and 
cuftard. As Valens is a man of fome educa- 
tion, he has formed a theory, in order to juftify 
his condua and principles. If you attempt 
to reafon with him, he will tell you, that health 
muft be the foundation, not only of good morals, 
but of every thing elfe that is valuable ; that 
without a robuft conftitution, no man can 
poITefs firmnefs and intrepidity of mind, or give 
that application and attention which is requifite 
for the purpofes of life ; that it is health alone 
which can give cbeerfulnefs, and its attendants, 
good'will and benevolence to others; that 
witbcut health a man becomes peevifh, chagrined, 

morofe, 
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xnoFofe, and difcontented, difpleafed with him*- 
felf, and unfriendly to all the reft of mankind. 
When he has a mind to be more difFufe, as he 
is a man of fome humour, he will tell you, that 
John Knox could never have brought about 
the Reformation, had he not been a man of a 
ftrong make and a firm conftitution ; that Marl- 
borough would never have been able to ftem the 
power of France, had he not been of that figure 
of body which gives ftrength and vigour to the 
mind; that Cicero's long neck produced that 
feeblenefs of foul, which threw fuch a cloud 
over his other qualities; and that, had not 
Alexander the Great been a man of fmall 
ftature, he would not only have conquered the 
world, but have been able to hand down the 
•empire he had won undivided to his fucceflbrs. 
The charadter of Pallidus forms an exaft 
counterpart to that of Valens. Pallidus inhe- 
rited from nature a feeble conftitution ; and the 
effeminate education which he received from his 
doting parents, who had no other child, did 
not tend to corredt or to ftrengthen it. As Pal- 
lidus's ftate of health is very different from that 
of Valens, fo he has formed a fyftem diredtly 
oppofite. Pallidus is conftantly telling you, 
and he is uneafy if you do not believe him, that 
it is only men of delicate conftitutions who can 
be fufceptible of the delicacies of virtuous feel- 
ing ; that men who are robuft and hardy, ac- 
quire 
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quire a ferocioufnefs and a hardnefs of mind 
"which deftroys all the finer principles of the ' 
foiil. Pallidu3 is at times eloquent upon the 
fubjed; he will run you over a long lift of 
names of men who have been confefledly allowed 
to be poflefled ofi the fineft genius; and con- 
ciudes with afluring you, it was the extreme de^ 
licacy of their health that gave birth to their 
exquifite fenfibility of mind, which exerted itfelf 
in thofe difplays of imagination and of fcience 
which have rendered them immortal. Pal- 
Kdus is exceedingly fond of the fociety of the 
ladies, and courts their company ; but he was 
laever known to be attached to a woman re- 
markable for the goodnefs of her conftitution, 
who was able to bear fatigue, or to fliare thofe 
exercifes which require bodily ftrength. • Palli- 
dus has ever in his mouth that remark of Dean 
Swift's, " That he never knew a woman who 
*' was good for any thing, that had a conftant 
" flow of health and good fpirits/' Nay, Pal- 
lidus carrie% the matter fo far, that he cannot 
endure to fee a female eat with an appetite ; 
and would no more allow his fifter oi; his niece 
to aflbciate with a woman of a good flomach, 
than with one of a tainted reputation. 

In all thefe charadlers, I perceived, upon a 
little reflexion, the fame leading propenfity to 
bring the happinefs, the excellence, or the de- - 
fe£ts of others^ to our own ftandard; and I am 

perfuaded. 
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* pcrfuaded, , were we narrowly to examine thofc 
around us, we ihouki find among the bufy, the 
idle, the ambitious, or the diflipated, the fame 
colouring of objeds, according to their own 
prev^ing talle or humour; and that, though 
the examples might not found fo ludicroufly, 
the principle would ftill be found the fame, 
would ftill, in the eye of a philofopher, be the 
Old Hock of Sympofius. 



N^Sy. Saturday, September ^o^ lySd* 

■ Sei in longum iatnen ovum 

Manferunt hodieque tnanent veftigu^ruris^ Ho&. 

THAT there is Nobody in town, is the ob* 
fervation of every perfon one has met 
for feveral weeks paft ; and though the wcH'd 
Nobody^ like its fellow-vocable Everybody^ has a 
great latitude of fignification, and in this in- 
ftance means upwards of threefcore thousand 
people, yet undoubtedly, in a certain rank of 
life, one finds, at this feafon, a very great blank 
in one's accuilomed fociety. He whom circum-- 
Aances oblige to remain in town^ feels a fort of 

imprifoU'' 
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imprifonment, from which his more fortunate 
acquaintance have efcaped to purer air, to 
frefher breezes, and a clearer fky. He fees, 
with a very melancholy afpedt, the clofe win- 
dow-fhutters of deferted houfes, the rufted 
knockers, and mofly pavement of unfrequented 
fquares, and the few diftant fcattered figures 
of empty walks ; while he fancies, in the coun- 
try, the joyoufnefs of the reapers, and the ftiout 
of the fportfman enlivening the fields ; and with- 
in doors, the hours made jocund by the feftivity 
of aflembled friends, the frolic, the dance, and . 
the fong. 

Though the prevailing incidents of my latter 
part of life have fixed it almoft conftantly to a 
town, yet nobody is more enthufiaftically fond 
of the country than I ; and amidfl: all my ba- 
niftiment from it, I have contrived ftill to pre- 
ferve a relifli for tts pleafures, and an enjoy- 
ment of its fports, which few who vifit it fo 
feldom are able to retain, I can ftill weave an 
angling-line, or drefs a fly, am at leaft a hit- 
and-mifs man a-fliooting, and have not forgot- 
ten the tune of a View Holla^ or the encourag- 
ing Harkforward! to a cautious hound. But 
though thefe are a fet of capacities which mark 
one's denizenfhip to the country, and which 
therefore I am proud to retain, yet I confefs I 
am more delighted with its quieter and lefs tiav 
bulent pleafuree. There is a fort of monl j|l|i 
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beeche^, and the flumps of feveral others (hewed 
that they had once been mtore numerous. To 
the weft a clump of firs covered a rugged rocky, 
dell, where the rooks claimed a prefcriptivc 
feignory* Through this a dafhing rivulet forced 
its way, which afterwards grew quiet in its 
progrefs ; and gurgling gently through a piiece 
of downy meadow-ground, crofled the bottom 
of the garden, where a little ruftic paling in- 
clofed a waihing-green, and a wdcker-feat front- 
ing the fouth was placed for the accommoda- 
tion of the old Lady, whofe leffer tour, when 
her fields did not require a vifit, ufed to ter* 
minate in this fpot. Here, too, were ranged the 
hives for her bees, whofe hirni, in a ftill, warm 
funihine, foothed the good old Lady's indolence, 
while their proverbial induftry was fbmetimes 
quoted for the inftrudion of her wafhers. The 
brook ran brawling through ibme under- 
wood on the outfide of the garden, and foon 
after formed a little cafcade, which fell into the 
river that winded through a valley in front- of 
the houfe. When hay-making or harveft was 
going on, my godmother took her long ftick 
in her hand, and overlooked the labours of the 
mowers or reapers j though I believe there wat 
little thrift in the fuperintendency, as the vifit 
generally coft her a draught of beer or a dram» 
to encourage their diligence. 

Withia 
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Within doors Ihe had fo able an aHiftant^ 
that her labour was little. In that department 
an old man-fervant was her minifter, the father 
of my Peter^ who ferves me not the lefs faith- 
fully that we have gathered nuts together in 
my godmother's hazel bank. This old butler 
(I call him by his title of honour, though in 
truth he had many fubordinate offices) had ori- 
ginally enlifted with her hufband, who went 
into the army a youth, though he afterwards 
married and became a country gentleman, had 
been his fervant abroad, and attended him during 
his lad illnefs at home. His beft hat, which he 
wore a Sundays, with a fcarlet waiftcoat of his 
mailer's, had ftill a cockade in it. 

Her huflband's books were in a room at the 
top of a fcrew ftair-cafe, which had fcarce been 
opened fince his death; but her own library for 
Sabbath or rainy days, was ranged in a little 
book-prefs in the parlour. It confided, as far 
as I can remember, of feveral volumes of fer- 
mons, a Concordance, Thomas a Kempt s^ An- 
toninus's Meditations, the Works of the Author 
of the Whole Duty of Man^ and a tranflation of 
Boethius ; the original editions of the Spe&afor 
and Guardian^ Cowley % Poems, Drydens Works 
(of which I had loft a volume foon after I firft 
came about her houfe), Baier^s Chronicle, Bur^ 
net's Hiftory of his own Times, LamFs Royal 

Cookery, 
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Cookery, Abercrombys Scots Warriors^ and 
Ni/bet\ Heraldry. 

The fubjedl of the laft-mentioned book was 
my godmother's ftrong ground; and (he could 
difentangle a point of genealogy beyond any 
body I ever knew. She had an excellent me- 
mory for anecdote; and her ftories, though 
fometimes long, were never tirefome; for fhe 
had been a woman of great beauty and accom*- 
plifliment in her youth, and had kept fiich com* 
pany as made the drama of her ftories rcfpedt- 
able and interefting. She fpoke frequently of 
fuch of her own family as fhe remembered 
when a child, but fcarcely ever of thofe fhe had 
loft, though one could fee fhe thought of them 
often. She had buried a beloved hufband and 
four children. Her youngcft, Edward, " her 
*' beautiful, her brave," fell in Flanders, and 
was not entombed with his anceftors. His pic- 
ture, done when a child, an artlefs red and 
white portrait, fmelling at a nofegay, but very 
like withal, hung at her bedfide, and his fword 
and gorget were crofled under it. When fhe 
fpoke of a foldier, it was in a flyle above her 
ufual fimplicity; there was a fort of fwell in 
her language, which fometimes a tear (for her 
age had not loft the privilege of tears) made ftitt 
more eloquent She kept her forrows, like the 
devotions that folaced them, facred to herfel£ 
They threw nothing of gloom over her deport- 

VOL. i(. X ment; 
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ment; a gentle (hade only, like the fleckered 
clouds of fummer, that increafe, not diminiih, 
the benignity of the feafon. 

She had few neighbours, and ftill fewer vifi- 
tors; but her reception of fuch as did vilit her 
was cordial in the extreme. She prefled a little 
too much perhaps; but there was fo much heart 
and good'^will in her importunity, as made her 
good things feem better than thofc of any other 
Cable. Nor was her attention confined only to 
the good fare of her guefls, though it might have 
flattered her vanity more than that of moft ex- 
hibitors of good dinners, becaufe the cookery 
was generally directed by herfelf. Their fervants 
lived as well in her hall, and their horfes in her 
ftable. She looked after the airing of their 
iheets, and faw their fires mended if the night 
was cold. Her old butler, who rofe betimes, 
would never fuffer any body to mount his horfe 
failing* 

The paribn of the parlfh warf her gueft every 
Sunday, and faid prayers in the evening. To 
fay truth, he was no great genius, nor much a 
fcholar. I believe my godmother knew rather 
more of divinity than he did; but (he received 
from him information of another fort; he told 
-her who were the poor, the fick, the dying of 
the pariih, and {he had fome afiiftance, fome 
comifort of them alL 

I could 
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I could draw the old Lady at this moment!— 
drefled in grey, with a clean white hood nicely 
plaited (for (he was fomewhat finical about the 
neatnefs of her perfon), fitting in her flraight- 
backed elbow-chair, which ftood in a large win- 
dow fcooped out of the thicknefs of the ancient 
wall. The middle panes of the window were 
of psunted glafs, the ftory of Jofeph and his 
brethren. On the outfide waved a honeyfuckle- 
tree, which often threw its {hade acrofs her 
book, or her work; but (he would not allow it 
to be cut down. " It has ftood there many a 
•* day,** faid fhe, " and we old inhabitants 
** fhould bear with one another.'* Methinks I 
fee her thus feated, her fpedtacles on, but raifed 
a little on her brow for apaufe of explanation, 
their (hagreen-cafe laid between the leaves of a 
filver-clafped family-bible. — On one ^ fide, her 
bell and fnufi'-box; on the Other, her knitting 
apparatus in a blue damafk bag. — Between her 
and the fire an old Spanifh pointer, that had 
formerly been her fon Edward's, teafed, but not 
teafed out of his gravity, by a little terrier of 
mine. — All this is before me, and I am a hun-* 
dred miles from town, its inhabitants, and its 
bufinefs. In town I may have feen fuch a 
figure; but the* country fcenery around, like the 
tafteful frame of an excellent pidure, gives it a 
heightening, a relief, which it would lofe in any 
other fituation. 

X 2 Somie 
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Some of my readers, perhaps, will look with 
little relifli on the portrait. I know it is an 
cgotifm in me to talk of its value ; but over thi$ 
difh of tea, and in fuch a temper of mind, one 
is given to egotifm. It will be only adding an- 
other to fay, that when I recall the rural fcene 
of the good old Lady's abode, her fimple, her 
innocent, her ufeful employments, the a£3i£tions 
Ihe fuftained in this world, the comforts flie 
drew from anqther ; I feel a ferenity of foul, a 
benignity of affedlions, which I am fure confer 
happinefs, and I think mud promote virtue. 

Z 



N"* 88. Saturday, Odlober 7, 1786. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

TN a late Paper you have given to the Public, 
-*- you prefented us with the charader of a 
gentleman poflefled of fenfibility and delicacy of 
feelings, but deftitute of virtuous exertion. Al- 
low me to introduce to your readers the charac- 
ter of another, confiderably different, the view 
of wh^^h may not perhaps be altogether with- 
,. out 
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out its ufe, and may make fome addition to the 
number of original portraits you have given to 
the Public. 

Dormer is a man who is not only free from 
vice, but who is poflefled of a confiderable re- 
gard for virtue; and yet when his charader 
comes to be confidered attentively, it will be 
found defective in many very important refpedts. 
Dormer's great object is the public good, and 
to this he dedicates his whole time and labour. 

Part of the year he lives in the country ; and 
when there, he is conftantly occupied in con- 
triving fchemes for the advancement of agricul- 
ture and the improvement of manufadiures. 
He has written a number of little treatifes upon 
thofe fubjefts, and his houfe is conftantly filled 
with thofe pamphleteers and projediors, who, 
like him, talk of nothing but the good of their 
country. At county-meetings he never fails to 
attend, and there he conftantly fupports or op- 
pofes fome fcheme, as beneficial or pernicious 
to the public good. When any plan is pro- 
pofed, which by theoretical deduction it can be 
ihown ^lay poflibly be attended with fome ge- 
neral advantage, but which will certainly be 
vei^ hurtful to fome individuals, Dormer is fur« 
to give it his warmeft approbation and fupport* 
His conftant maxim is^ that the intereft of in- 
dividuals fliould never be put in competition 
with that of the Public. Fronj a fteady acj-r 

X 3 bcrcnce 
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hcrence to this maxim, he thinks nothing of 
demolifhing houfes, rooting out inclofures, or 
difpoffefling tenants. I have known him, fox 
the purpofe of widening a highway only a few 
feet, pull down a houfe by which a widow and 
a numerous family of children were turned out 
to the open air. 

The fame love of public utility attends Dor^ 
mer when he comes to town. He views with 
admiration the public works which are going on^ 
and vifits with great fatisfadion the different 
improvements. He talks with apparent philan* 
thropy of the rapid progrcfs this country is mak^ 
ing, and bleiTes himfelf for having lived at a 
period of fo great advancement. 

He fays, it ever fhall be his oh]e€t to contri-^ 
butc as much as a poor individual can to every 
thing which is of national importance. Ac- 
tuated by fuch motives, he is a good fubjc^k to 
government ; and one of his favourite tenets is^ 
that the powers that are fhould be implicitly 
fubmitted to. To every magiftrate, and every 
perfon in public oflSce, he pays the moft paflive 
obedience ; and when once a law is eng^ed, he 
is for enforcing it without mitigation, though it 
fhould produce the ruin of the moft innocent 
individuals. At a Circuit, he conftantly waits 
upon the Judges, values himfelf on the refpe^ 
and attention he pays them; and upon all occa- 
fions is for inflicting rigorous puniihments on the 

perfona 
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perfons convided of crimes^ without paying re- 
gard to any alleviating circumflances in their cafe. 

1 do not wifh to find fault with thefe, or at 
leaft with all of thefe particulars in Dormer ; 
nor do I mean to fay, that he is not fincere, or 
that his condudt does not proceed from a real 
concern for the good of the public* But when 
I allow this, I allow him all he is entitled to, — 
That he has a regard for the public intereft.— • 
This is the whole merit of his chara£ter. . 

But are there not private virtues, are there 
not private interefts and attachments, that are 
as important, as neceffary to confUtute a vir- 
tuous charadier, as a regard for the public inte-* 
reft ? And ought general confiderations of uti- 
lity to fuperfede the attention to every thing elfe? 
In the condud of Dormer they certainly do. 

|iis love for the public is fuch, that he pays 
no attention to his family ; the public engrofles 
him to fuch a degree, that he has no time for 
private friendftiip, or for the exercife of private 
virtues. His wife and daughters are unattended 
to at home ; and his fon, an excellent young 
man, is defpifed by him, becaufe he does not 
like public meetings, and does not chufe to 
buftle for the good of his country. No one 
can tell of any charitable deed performed by 
Dormer ; of any perfon in diftrefs relieved by 
his generofity. To give this relief would hi 
contrary to his principles, as he holds charity am 

X4 geaerofit 
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gcnerofity to be baftard virtues ; he fays, that if 
there were no charity there would be no idle- 
nefs. 

By unavoidable misfortunes in trade, a coufin 
of his, of the faireft and bed charadter, was 
reduced in his circumftances. Dormer was 
applied to for his name to a fubfcription for this 
gentleman's relief and that of his family ; but 
he lefufed ; faid he thought it wrong to try to 
keep them in a genteel ftyle ; that the loweft 
ilation in fociety is the moft ufeful ; and that, 
in his opinion, the fons fhould be bred mecha- 
nics, and the daughter put out to fervice. 

I have already faid, that I do not mean to 
deny that Dormer is fincere in what he pro- 
feffes, in having the real good of the public a? 
heart ; but yet this admiffion which I have made 
muft be taken with fome allowance. His regard 
for the public, the concern which he takes in 
projefts of advancement in agriculture, manu- 
faftures, and public works, does not fo much 
proceed from a feeling of the happinefs which 
this advancement will produce, as from a love 
of theory, of what is calculated to promote that 
theory, from a fondnef^ for order, and for every 
thing confpiring to one great and general end. 
Were his views direded by a concern for the 
happinefs produced by his plans, he would in 
fome cafes allow the comfort of individuals to 
(nter into his regards. 

A very 
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A very ingenious philofopher, who poffeffes 
a fingular power of illuftration, joined to an un- 
common depth of thinking, in fpeaking of the 
reafon why utility plcafes, has remarked, *' That 
** the fitnefs, the happy contrivance of any pro- 
^ dudion of art, is often more valued than the 
•' very end for which it was intended ; and that 
** the exadt adjuftment of the means for attain- 
** ing any conveniency or pleafure, is fre^ 
^ quently more regarded than that very con- 
*' veniency or pleafure, in the attainment of 
^ which their whole merit would feem to con- 
^' fiA. 

" When a perfon," continues this author, 
** comes into his chamber, and finds the chairs 
♦* all (landing in the middle of the room, he 
** is angry with his fervant ; and rather than 
•* fee them continue in that diforder, perhaps 
•* takes the trouble himfelf to fet them all in 
*' their places, with their backs to the wall. 
** The whole proprieiy of this new fituation 
** arifes from its fuperror conveniency in leaving 
** the floor free and difengaged. To attain this 
" conveniency, he voluntarily puts himfelf to 
•* more trouble than all he could have fuffered 
** from the want of it, fince nothing was more 
** eafy than to have fet himfelf down upon one 
** of them, which is probably what he does 
^* when his labour is oven What he wanted, 
^ therefore, it feems, was * not fo much this 



** coa^ 
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conveniency, as that arrangement of things 
*' which promotes it ; yet it is this conveniency 
** which ultimately recommends that arrange* 
^ ment, and beftows vpon it the whole of its 
^ propriety and beauty. 

^ A watch, in the fame manner, that falls 
^ behind above two minutes in a day, is de- 
^ fpifed by one curious in watches. He fells it 
^ perhaps for a couple of guineas, and purchafes 
^ another at fifty, which will not lofe above a 
^ minute in a fortnight. The fole ufe of watches, 
^* however, is to tell us what o'clock it is, and 
•* to hinder us from breaking any engagement, 
*' or fu0ering any other inconveniency, by our 
^* ignorance in thgt particular point.. But the 
^* perfon fo nice with regard to this machine, 
^* will not jJways be found either more fcru- 
^ pulouily pundual than other men, or more 
^* anxioufly concerned upon any other accoimt 
•' to know precifely what time of day it is. 
•* What interefts him is not fo much the attain- 
^* ment of this piece of knowledge, as the per-* 
^^ fedion of the machine which ferves to attain 
•* it." 

The fame author afterwards obferves, that it 
is a fimilar principle which frequently ferves to 
recommend thofe inftitutions that tend to pro^ 
mote the public welfare. 

Something of this kind may afford the key to 
Bonnet's charader* In all his fchemes, in all 

his 
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his projeds, it is not fo much the end which he 
has in view, as the mode of producing that endr 
For this he iacrifices the happinefs of indivi* 
diials ; nay, the aggregate happinefs of a whole 
fociety does not fill or intereft his mind fo much^ 
as the fitnefe of the meafure by which, after 
many hardfhips and oppreffions, that objedt may 
he produced. 

lam, &Ct 

T.L, 



If the account which is given by my cor« 
refjpondent of Dormer's chandler be a juft one^ 
«nd TsLUX perfuaded, by my own ob&rvationy 
that it is not out of nature, feveral jifeful leflbns 
may be learned from it. We may be tau^t the 
danger of fuffering attention to one part of our 
condud to fwallow up our regard for every 
other ; we may perceive the hazard of allowing 
notions of public utility to extinguiih private 
virtues. Thefe laft are indeed indifpenfably 
neceflary to conflitute the perfedion of any 
charaAer, and to all of us, except a very few,, 
are the only virtues within our reach. 

It may be told thofe men, who, like Donner, 
arrogate to themfelves the praife of public fpirit. 
and look down with contempt on the humbler 
virme of fuch as are occupied in the private 
(onceirns of life, that ^ey are not quite fo 

remote 
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remote from felfiftinefs as they would fometimes 
have the world to believe. The theories of 
Dormer are as much his children, as that fon 
and daughter, whom perhaps he will call it 
Tirtue to difregard, in his violent attention to 
the good of his country ; and when he canvafles 
with fuccefs at county-meetings for the family 
of his projects, he feels as much felfifh fatisfac- 
tion, and much more felfifh vanity, than if he 
obtained a penfion for his wife, or an appoint- 
ment for his unfortunate relation. From Dor- 
mer's, and other fuch oftentatious charafters, 
.we may learn, that there may be often much 
jpretenfion to virtue, and even fome virtuous 
condudl:, without much humanity, or jnuch vir^ 
tuous feeling. 

P 
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To the Author of the Lounger^ 

SIR, 
T READ with infinite fatisfadion your 87th 
^ Number, on the Pleafures of the Country, 
and the moral ufe of that " rural fentiment," 
the efieds of which you know fo well how to 

paint* 
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paint. But thus it is that brilliant fidion ever 
delights us ; while you were defcribing in town, 
1 was witneflSng in the country. I have juft 
returned from an excurfion into a diflant county, 
^* a hundred miles from town, its inhabit- 
** ants, and its bufinefs.'* 'Twas at the houfe 
of Mr. L J a relation and intimate acquaint- 
ance of mine, where I have been preffingly in- 
vited thefe feveral years paft, to fpend a month 
or two of the autumn ; to leave the thick air 
and unwholefome ftreets, the buftle, cares, and 
diflipation of the town, for the pure breeze, the 
healthful walk,^ the quiet, the peacefulnefs, and 
fobriety of the country. I had often heard of 

my friend L ^'s charming place, his excellent 

houfe, his every thing, in fhort, that great 
wealth (for he is a man of a very large eftate) 
could beftow, and tafte (for every body talked 

of his and Mrs. L ^'s tafte) could adorn. I 

pidured his groves, his lawns, and his water- 
falls, with fomewhat of that enthufiafm for' 
country-fcenery which you feem to feel ; and I 
thought of his daughters (two elegant girls, 
whom I had juft feen for a few minutes in their 
way from London) as the wood-nymphs: of the 
fcene. All this ** rural fentiment'* I fet out 
with ; and the fight of my friend's country-feat 
and beautiful grounds, which I reached on the 
third evening, did not belie it. How it has 
improved by my ftay there, you fhall judge by 

a fhort 
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a ihort iketch of the country-life people lead at 
L HaU. 

The party thef e, which my relation had told 
me was to be a feled one, and which made him 
doubly urgent in his defire to have me there 
this autumn, confided of an elderly Dowager 
of rank and fortune, and her two unmarried 
daughters; a member of parliament, and his 
brother a clergyman from England ; and two 
young officers of family, companions of Mn 
L— — *s eldeft fon, who has been about a year 
in the army. Thefe, with your humble fervant, 
in addition to Mr* L * s own family, made up 
the Handing eilablifhment of the houfe. There 
were befides, every day, nimierous occafional 
viiitors from the neighbourhood; MnL 
^reprefenting the county in parliament, and re-^ 
ceiviiig the inftrudions of his conftituents at this 
time of the year only* 

The night of my arrival, I took the liberty of 
retiring before the reft of the company, being 
a good deal fatigued with my journey. Next 
morning, however, I got up by limes to enjoy 
the beauties of the feafon, and of the calm clear 
landfcape around me. But when I would have 
gone out, I found the houfe-door locked. Af- 
ter various unfuccefsful attempts to difcover 
the retreat of the fervants, I met a ragged little 
fellow, who told me he was boy to the porter^s 
man, and the only creature hefide myfelf ftirring 

in 
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in the houfe ; for that Mr. L ^"s gentleman 

had given a fupper to the fervants who had 
lately arrived from town, and they had all fat 
up at cards till five in the morning. By the 
interefl of this young friend, I at laft pro- 
ciured the key, and was let out I ftroUed the 
way of the liable, of which I found the entry 
much eafier than the exit from the houfe, 
the door being left very conveniently open. 
The horfes from town had not been quite fa 
well entertained as the fervants ; for they were 
{landing with empty mangers, and the dirt of 
the day before hardened on their fkins. But this 
was hot much to be wondered at, as a pack of 
cards certainly affords a much pleafanter occu* 
pation than a curry-comb. 

Having rubbed down a favourite poney, 
which I had brought to the country for an 
occafional ride, and locked the liable-door, I 
turned down a little path that led to the fhrub-^ 
bery ; but I was afraid to enter any of the walks, 
as it was notified, by very legible infcriptions, 
that there were men-traps and fteel-guns, for 
the reception of intruders. I was forced there- 
fore to reftridk myfelf to a walk amidil the duft 
of the high-road till ten, when, on my return 
to the houfe, I found no lefs dufl within doord, 
and was obliged to take refuge in my bed-room 
till the breakfafling parlour was put in order. 
By one of the fervants^ whom, from his furly 

7 look, 
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look, I fuppofed to be a lofer of the preceding 
night, I was informed that breakfaft for fome of 
the company would be ready by eleven. 

At eleven I found fome of the company 
affembled accordingly. The Dowager did nor 
appear, nor Mr& L herfelf, but had choco- 
late in their different apartments : it feems they 
could not be made -up, as one of the young 
Ladies expreffed it, fo early: their daughters 
feemed to have been made up in hafte ; for they 
came down in rumpled night-caps, and their 
hair in a brown pafte upon their ihoulders. 
The young gentlemen joined us with the fecond 
tea-pot ; their heads were in diforder too, but 
of a different kind ; they had drank, as they 
told us, three bowls of gin-toddy after the reft 
of the company had gone to bed. The mafter 
of the houfe entered the room when breakfaft 
was nearly over : he afted pardon of his bro- 
ther Senator and the Clergyman for being fo 
late ; but he had been detained, he faid, look- 
ing over his farm ; for he is a great improver 
of the value as well as the beauty of his eftate. 
•* Did you ride or walk, Sir?" faid L Mr. 

L- fmiled. ** I walked only to the eafy 

chair in my library ; I always view my farm 
upon paper : Mr. Capability j my governor in 
thefe matters, drives through it in his phae- 
" ton, and lays down every thing fo accurately 
^ that I have no occafion to go near it" 

Breakfaft 
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Breakfafl ended about one. The young gen- 
tlemen talked of going out a-fiiooting ; but the 
weather was fuch as to fcare any but hardy 
ijp{M«rmen $ fo they agreed to play billiards and 
cards within doors, in which they were joined 
fcy all the fenior gentlemen except myfelf. I 
propofed to betake myfelf to the library j but I 
found an unwillingnefs in our hoft to let me 
take down any of the books, which were fo 
elegandy bound and gilt, and ranged in fuch 
beautiful order, that it feemcd contrary to the 
etiquette of the houfe to remove any of them 
from the (helves ; but there was a particular 
feledlion in the parlour, which the company was 
at liberty to perufe j it was made up of Hoyle's 
Games, the Lift of the Army, two Almanacks, 
the Royal Reader, a file of the Morning He- 
rald, Bolweirs Tour, the Fafhionable Magazine, 
the Trial of the Brighton Tailor, and an odd 
volume of the laft CoUeaibn of Farces. 

Mrs. L — — , and her friend the Dowager, 
made their appearance about two. As I was 
neither of the billiard or the whift party, and 
had finifhed my ftudies in the parlour, they did 
me the honour to admit me of their converfa^ 
ziow. It confided chiefly of a diflertation on 

fome damaft: and chintz furniture Mrs/L 

had lately befpoke from the metropolis, and a 
difpute about the age of a /uliy fet of china (he 
had bought laft winter, at a fale of Lord Squan- 

VOL. IK y derfeld\. 
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derfeltPs. In one of the paufes of the debate, 
the day having cleared up beautifully, I ven- 
tured to afk the two Ladies, if they ever walked 
in the country. The Dowager faid, flie never 
walked on account of her corns ; Mrs. L 
told me, (he had not walked fmce flie caught t 
fore throat in one of the cold evenings of the 
year 1782. 

The converfation was interrupted by the 
arrival of the young Ladies, with half a fcore of 
packing-boxes, juft received by a fhip from 
London. Thefe changed the current of the 
difcourfe to the fubjed of drefs, to caps, fea- 
thers, hats, and riding-habits. The military 
men now joined us, and made a very valuable 
addition to this board of inquiry, by their com- 
mentaries on walking boots, riding flippers, 
clubs, buckles, and buttons. We had, not 
long after, an opportunity of judging of the 
pradice as well as theory of thofe branches of 
the fine arts. Dinner was half cold, waiting 
for the Dowager's eldeft daughter, and the 
Major. They had fpent about two hours at 
their toilets : yet the hurry of the Major appear- 
ed, by his man having forgot to put in the falfe 
ftraps to his buckles ; and of the young Lady, 
from one cheek being at lead half a fhade red- 
der than the other. The Ladies went to tea 
ut nine o'clock, and we joined them at eleven, 
after having dilcufled the prices of different fets 
... 7. of 
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of burghs at one end of the table, and the qua- 
lities of feveral race-horfes and game-cocks at 
the other. 

Such, Sir, is the detail of one day at the 

rural retirement of my friend Mr. L , which 

may ferve for the hiftory of moft of thofe I 
fpent there. We had, however, our Sabbath- 
day's employment, and our Sabbath-day's gueft^ 
as well as your godmother. The firft Sunday 

after my arrival being a rainy one, Mrs. L^ , 

and moft of our party accompanying her, went 
to the parifh church. Hie Englifh clergyman 
would not confent to fo wicked a thing as going 
to a Preft)yterian place of worihip, and there- 
fore ftaid at home, to look over a party at pic- 
quet in the Dowager's dreffing-room between 
her and his brother. I went with the church- 
going people for that one time, but fliall never 
do fo profane a thing again. The young folks 
nodded and laughed all the time of the fervice, 
and during the fermon drew back their chairs 
from the front of the gallery, eat nuts, and 
pelted the fliells. The Major only was more 
ferioufly employed, in drawing caricatures of 
the congregation below, for which, it muft be 
confeffed, fome of them afforded no .unfavour- 
able fubjefts. 

The parfon of the parifh, like your old Lady's, 
was always a Sunday vifitor at L Hall. 

y 2 He 
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He had been tutor to the heir and his fecond 
brother, and had the honour of inj^iriog them 
b(5th with a moft fovereign contempt and de- 
teftation of leamipg. He, too, l\kfi your god- 
mother's clergyman, communicated informa- 
tion ; to the ladies he related the IJittle fcaij^dal- 
ous anecdotes of the parifti, and gave his forpaer 
pupils intelligence of feyeral coveys of par- 
1tri<iges. Himfelf ajSbrded them game within 
doors, being what is commonly called ^ Butt to 
the unjBedged arrows of the young gentlemen's 
wit. To their father he was extremely ufeful in 
drawing corks, and putting him in mind where 
the toaft ftood. In fhort, he feemed a favourite 
with all the branches of the family. As to 
religion, it fared with that as with the literature 
he had been employed to inftil into h|s pupils ; 
he contrived to make all the boufe think it a 
very ridiculous thing. 

About a fortnight after I went to L Hall, 

the arrival of an elderly Baronet from town, 
an old club-companion of Mr. L — — r's, added 
one other rural idea to the flock we were already 
in pofleflion of; I mean that of eating, in which 
our new gueft. Sir William Harrico^ was a re- 
markable adept. Every morning at breakfaft 
we had a diflertation on dinner, the bill of fare 
being brought up for the revifal of Sir William. 
He taught us a new way of drefling mufhrooms, 

overiaw 
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ovcrfaw the compofition of the groufe-foup in 
pcrfon, and gave the venifon a reprieve to a 
certain diftant day, when it fhould acquire <he 
exadlly proper Jiimet for the palate of a con- 
noifieun 

Sirch, Mr. Lounger, is the train of " rural 
•* fentiment" which I have cultivated during 

my autumn abode at L Hall. I think I 

might, without leaving town, have acquired the 
receipt for the mufliroom ragout, and have eat 
ftinking venifon there as eafily as in the coun- 
try. I could have played cards or billiards at 
noon^day with as much (atisfa£tion in a crowded 

ftreet, as in view of Mr. L ^s woods and 

mountains. The warehoufe in Princes-Street 
might have afforded me information as to chintz 
and darnalk chair-covers; and your ingienious 
correfpdnderit Mr. Jenkin could have fhewn 
me a model of the neweft-fafhioned buckle on 
the foot of fome of his little fcarlet bieaux, or 
of a rouged cheek on onfe of the mitiiature Ladies 
of his window. In Ihort, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that folly, affedadpil, ignoiance, and 
irreligion, might have been met with in town, 
notwithftanding the labours of the Lounger i 
that I might have faved myfelf three days 
journey, the expence of a poft-^haife, and a fix 
weeks lofsr of time ; and, what was perhaps 
more material than all the reft, I. might have 

y 3 preferved 
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preferved that happy enthufiafm for country- 
pleafures which you feem ftill to enjoy, and 
which, in the lefs informed days of my youth, 
I alfo was fortunate enough to poflefs. 

I am, &c. 

URBANUS. 
V 



N'*9o. Saturday, Oeiober 21^ iy%6. 



To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

rp HOUGH, from my rank in life, being a 
"^ tradefman's daughter, left an orphan at fix 
years old, I had little title to know any thing 
about fenfibility or feeling; yet having been 
very kindly taken into a family, where there 
were feveral young ladies who were great readers, 
I had opportunities of hearing a good deal about 
thefe things. By the fame young ladies I waa 
made acquainted with your Paper, and it was a 
favourite employment of mine to read the 
Lounger to them every Saturday morning* • In 
one of the numbers publiflied fome time ago, 

we 
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we met with Mrs. Alice Heartlys account of an 
old lady with whom fhe lives ; and from the 
experience of our own feelings, could not help 
pitying the connection with one fo deftitute of 
all tender fentiment as my Lady Bidmore. I had 
foon after occafion to congratulate myfelf on a 
very different fort of eftablifhment, having been 
recommended by my young patronefTes to a lady, 
who ufed frequently to vifit at their houfe, whom 
we all knew (indeed it was her pride, fhe ufed 
to fay, to acknowledge her weaknefs on that 
fide) to be a perfeft pattern, or, according to 
her own phrafe, a perfect martyr of the mod 
acute and delicate fenfibility. At our houfe I 
faw her once in the greateil diftrefs imaginable, 
from the accidental drowning of a fly in the 
cream-pot ; and got great credit ^ith her myfelf, 
for my tendernefs about a gold-finch belonging 
to one of our young ladies, which I had taught 
to perch upon my flioulder, and pick little 
crumbs out of my mouth. I fliall never forget 
Mrs. Senjitive\ crying out, " Oh ! how I envy 
** her the fweet little creature's kiffes !" It made 
me blufh to hear her fpeak fo ; for I had never 
thought of kiffes in the matter. 

That little circumflance, however, procured 
me her favour fo much, that, on being told of 
my fituation, fhe begged I might, as flie was 
kind enough to exprefs it, be placed under her 
protection. As I had heard fo much of her 
y 4 tender- 
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tender-heartednefs and her feeling ; as flie was 
very rich, having been left a widow, with the 
difpofal of her huj(band*s whole fortune ; as fhe 
had nobody but herfelf in family, fo that it pro- 
mifed to be an eafy place ; all thefe things made 
me very happy to accept of her offer ; and I 
agreed to go home to her houfe immediately, 
her laft attendant having left her fomewhat fud- 
denly. I heard indeed, the very morning after 
I went thither, that her fervants did not ufe to 
ftay long with her, which gave me fome little 
uneafinefs ; but (he took occafion to inform me, 
that it was entirely owing to their cruelty and 
want of feeling, having turned them all off for 
fome negledl or ill ufage of her little family, as 
Ihe called it. This little family, of which I had 
not heard before, confifts of a number of birds 
and beafts, which it is the great pleafure of Mrs. 
Senfitive's life to keep and to fondle, and on 
which fhe is conftantly exercifing her fenfibili- 
ties, as fhe fays. My chief employment is to 
affifl her in the care of them. 

The waiting on this family of Mrs. Senfitive's 
is not fo eafy a tafk as I at firfl had flattered my- 
felf it would have been. We have three lap- 
dogs, four cats, fome of the ladies of which are 
almofl always lying in, a monkey, a flying fquir- 
rel, two parrots, a parroquet, a Virginia night- 
ingale, a jack-daw, an owl, befid^s half a hun- 
dred fmaller birds, bulfinches, canaries, linnets^ 
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and white fparrows. We have a dormoufe in 
a box, a fct of guinea-pigs in the garret, and a 
tame otter in the cellar; befides out-penfioners 
of pigeons and crows at our windows, and mice 
that come from a hole in the parlour wainfcot* 
ting, to vifit us at breakfaft and dinner time* 
All thefe I am obliged to tend and watch with 
the utmoft care and afliduity; not only to take 
care that their food and their drink be in plenty, 
and good order; not only to wafli the lap-dogs, 
and to comb the cats, to play on t'ne bird-organ 
for the inftrudion of the canaries and goldfinches, 
and to fpeak to the parrots and jack-daw for 
theirs ; but I muft accommodate myfelf, as my 
miftrefs fays, to the feelings of the fweet crea- 
tures; I muft contribute to their amufement, and 
keep them in good fpirits ; I muft fcratch the 
heads of the parrots ; I muft lau.gh to the mon- 
key, and play at cork-balls with the kittens. 
Mrs. Senfitive fays, fhe can underftand their 
looks and their language ixom fympatby \ and 
that fhe is fure it muft delight e very fufceptible 
mind to have thus an opportunity for extending 
the fphere of its fenfibilities. 

She fometimes takes an opporfcunity of extend- 
ing fomething elfe with poor me. You can 
hardly fuppofe what a paffion Ihe gets into, if 
any thing about this family of hers is neglcftcd; 
and when fhe chufes to be angry, and fpeak her 
mind to me a little loud or fo, her favourites, I 

fuppofe 
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fuppofe from fympathy too, join in the remon- 
ftrance, and make fuch a concert! — ^What be- 
tween the lap-dogs, the parrots, the jack-daw, 
and the monkey, there is fuch a barking, fqualU. 
ing, cawing, and chattering! — ^Mrs. Senfitive's 
ears are not fo eafily hurt as her feelings. 

But the misfortune is, Mr. Lounger, that her. 
feelings are only made for brute creatures, and 
don't extend to us poor chriftians of the family. 
She has no pity on us, no fympathy in the world 
for our diftrefTes. She keeps a chambermaid 
and a boy befides myfelf j and I affure you it 
does not fare near fo well with us as it does with 
the lap-dogs and the monkey. Nay, I have 
heard an old milk-woman fay, who has been 
long about the family, that Mr. Senfitive him- 
felf was not treated altogether fo kindly as fome 
of his Lady's four-footed favourites. He was, 
it feems, a good-natured man, and not much 
given to complain. The old woman fays, fhe 
never heard of his finding fault with any thing, 
but once that Mrs. Senfitive infifted on taking 
into bed a Bologna greyhound, becaufe (he faid 
it could not fleep a-nights, from the coldnefs of 
the climate in this country. Yet (he often talks 
of her dear, dear Mr. Senfitive, and weeps when 
fhe talks of him; and fhe has got a fine tomb 
ftone raifed over his grave, with an epitaph full 
of difconfolates, and inconfolables, and what 
oot. To fay truth, that is one way even for 

. a hu- 
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a human creature to get into her good graces ; 
for I never heard her mention any of her deaci 
friends without a great deal of kindnefs and 
tender regrets; but we are none of us willing to 
purchafe her favour at that rate* 

As for the living, they have the misfortune 
never to be to her liking. Ordinary objeds of 
charity we are ordered never to fuffer to come 
near her; fhe fays ihe cannot bear to hear their 
lamentable ftories, for that they tear her poor 
feelings in pieces. Befides, ihe has difcovered^ 
that mofl of them really deferve no compaflion^ 
and many fenfible worthy people of her ac- 
quaintance have cautioned her againft giving 
way to her fenfibility in that way; becaufe, in 
.fuch cafes, the compallion of individuals is hurt-* 
fill to fociety. There are feveral poor relations 
of her hufband's, who, if it had not been for a 
fettlement he made in her favour a fhort while 
before his death, would have had, I am told, by 
law, the greateft part of his fortune, to whom 
fhe never gave a fliilling in her life. One little 
boy, her hufband's godfon, fhe confented to take 
into the houfe ; but fhe turned him out of doors 
in lefs than a week, becaufe of a blow he gave 
to FideUj who was flealing his bread and butten 

Some of the other members of the family are 
almofl tempted to fleal bread and butter too* 
Mrs. Senfitive is an oeconomifl, though fhe 
fpends a great deal of money on thefe nafly dogs 

and 
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and monkeys^ and contrives to pinch it off us^ 
both back and belly^ as the faying i& The 
chsmibermaid has given her warning already on 
this fcore; arid the boy fays, he will only ftay till 
he is a little bigger. As for me, flie is pleafed 
to £iy, that I am of an order of beings fuperior 
to the others; and ihe fometimes ccmdefcends 
to reafon- with me. She would perfiiade 
me. Sir, that it is a fin to eat the flefh of any 
bird or beaft, and talks much of a fet of philofo- 
phers, who went naked, I think, who believed 
that people were tiuned into beads and birds; 
and that therefore we might chance to eat our 
fisither or mother in the ihape of a goofe or a 
turkey. And ihe fays, how delighted fhe would 
be in the fodety of thofe naked philofopherst 
and how much their dodrines agree with hei^ 
fine feelings; and then fhe coaxes me, and 
fays, that I have fine feelings too: but in* 
deed I have no fuch feelings belonging to me; 
and I know her greens and water don't agree 
with my feelings at all, but quite to the con-« 
trary, that there is fuch a grumbling about me. 
A nd as for peo[Je being changed into birds 
and beafls, I think it is Heathenifh, and ddwn- 
right again A the Bible; and yet it is diverting 
enough fometimes to hear her fancies about it; 
and i can't help having my fancies' too: as 
t'other morning, when the great homed owl fat 
at table by her, on the chair which fhe has of- 

tea 
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ten told me her dear, dear Mr. Senfidve vied 
to occupy, aad the poor creature jbokdi fo graven 
and fat as filent as mum-chance ;---but. then Oxc 
was fo kind to the owl!* I don't know what her * 
fqulrrel was changed from, but it is always geti» 
ting into fome odd corner or other. 'Tw9,9 bu.t 
yefterday I got a fad fcold for offering to fqueeze 
it ^en it had cr^ Lord k^Qws how &r up 
my petticoats; and my miftrefs was in fuch a 
flurry, for fear I ihould have hurt it! She lejts 
it ikip all about her without ever fiarting or 
wincing, for all her feelings are fo fine. But 
thefe fine feelings are not like the feelings of any 
other body; and I wiih to get into the fervice 
of fome perfoa wbo hajs tbiem of a co^uier laodf 
that would be 4t little more ufeful If Mra» 
lleartly therefore contipuiss in her refolution o( 
quitting Lady Bidmqre's Qp account of that ol4 
Lady^s want of feeling, I would be very muc)|i 
obliged to you to recommend me to the place. 
I think I can bear a pretty good hand at a rubber 
and hard brufh; and as for keeping the furniture 
clean, it will be perfed paftime only, in com- 
parifoh of my morning's cleaning out Mrs. 
Senfitive's living colledtion. I hope Lady 
Bidmore, from her education, has never heard 
any thing of the naked philofophers; and if any 
other fet have taught her that people are changed 
into Commodes, Chefts of Drawers, or Bed- 
fteads, it fignifies very little, as we fhall take ex- 
ceeding 
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ceeding good care of them, and the belief will 
have no effed on our dinners or fuppers, ^I 

am, &€• 

BARBARA HEARTLESS. 
I 



br9i. Saturday, 0£f(?^^r 28, 1786. 

T T is the obfervation of an elegant author *, 
" That there is a fublime and tender melan- 
** choly, almoft the univerfal attendant of ge- 
^ nius, which is too apt to degenerate into 
** gloom and difguft with the world." I have 
frequently had occafion to mark the juflice of 
this obfervation; and it is with much regret 
that I have fometimes feen men of tafte, and 
delicacy of feeling, have a tendency to indulge 
in habits of gloom, defpondency, and difrelifh 
of the world. There is a certain ftandard of 
virtue and propriety, which a man of delicacy 
is apt to form in his own mind, but which, in 
the common events of the world, is rarely to 
be met with; — ^there are certain ideas of ele- 
vated and fublime happinefs which a man of a 
highly cultivated mind has a difpofition to in- 
dulge, which it is hardly poflible can be realized! 
When, therefore, a perfon of this difpofition 
comes abroad into the world, when he meets with 

• Dr. Gregory, 

foUy. 
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folly where he expeded wifdom, falfehood in 
the room of honour, coarfenefs inftead of de- 
licacy, and fclfifhnefs and infenfibility where he 
had formed high ideas of generofity and refine- 
ment, he is apt to fall under the dominion of 
melancholy, and to fee the world in a gloomy 
point of view. Such a man, if he is not at 
pains to guard againft it, runs fome rifk of con- 
trafting a degree of habitual difguft at mankind, 
and becoming mifanthropical to a certain extent. 

It will not, however, be that fpecies of mi- 
fanthropy which takes delight in the miferies of 
mankind ; on the contrary, it will be a feeling 
of difguft arifing from difappointed benevolence^ 
mingled with pity and comp&flion for the follies 
and weaknefles of men. I doubt much if there 
exifts in the world a complete mifanthrope^ in 
the darkeft fcnfe of that word, a perfon who 
takes pleafure in the wretchednefs of others. If 
there does, it is impoffible to conceive fufficient 
deteftation at fuch a character. But the mifan- 
thropy of which I fpeak is of a much fofter kind, 
and borders nearly on the higheft degree of 
philanthropy. It feems indeed to be the child of 
philanthropy, and to proceed from too much 
fenfibility, hurt by difappointment in the bene- 
volent and amiable feelings. 

It is a common and a juft remark, that where 
a ftrorig friendfhip has fubfifted, if that friend- 
Ihip is once broken by the fault of either party; 

it 
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it 18 difficult to prevent a certain degrtt of hatred 
and difguft from taking place. The more 
fufceptible the two perfons were of the ftrong 
attachments of friendfhip, the more warmly 
and the mdre clofely they were once united, fo 
much the more difficult does it become to bring 
about a re-union or reconcilement. The fan« 
guine and romantic opinions they had formed 
of one another's worth, and the difappointment 
.which both or either of them feel from the be-^ 
haviour of the other, inflids a wound which 
rankles in the foul, and prevents all future cou'- 
fidence. The fame conduft in another peribn 
not fo dear, with whom there was not fo dofe 
an union, would have been paffed'over, and 
made little impreffion : the former diftant and 
cold acqu^ntance would have gone on as ufual, 
and forgivenefs would eafily have taken place. 

Somewhat fimilar to the fituation of a perfon 
who has* been difappointed in the condud of 
one from whom he expelled much happineft 
and much friendflup, is that of him who, having 
conceived warm and elevated notions of the 
world, has been difappointed in allthefe better 
pcpeftations. The world, with its purfuits^ 
will appear in an unfavourable light ; he will be 
apt to quit its fociety, and to indulge in folitude 
his gloomy refledlions. His diflike of the world, 
however, will be of a calm and gentle kind ; it 
Vrill rather be pity than hatred ; though he may 

think 
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. think ill of the Ipecies, he will be kind to indi- 
viduals ; he may diflike man, but will affift John 
or James* 

Shakefpeare, from whofe writings much 
knowledge of the human heart is to be acquiredj 
has prefented us, in feveral of his chara£lers> 
with a hiftory of that melancholy and mifan* 
threpy I have defcribed above. 

Of the charader of Hamlet, one of my pre*^ 
deceflbrs * has given a delineation which appears 
to me to be a juft one. Naturally of the moft 
amiable and virtuous difpofition, and endued 
with the moft exquifite fenfibility, he is unfor-. 
tunate ; and his misfortunes proceed from the 
crimes of thofe with whom he was the moft 
nearly conneded^ for whom he had the ftrongeft 
feelings of natural afFedtion. From theft cir^ 
cumftances, he is hurt in his foul's tendereft 
part J he is unhinged in his principles of adion^ 
falls into melancholy, and conceives difguft at the 
world : yet amidft all his difguft, and the mifan- 
thropy which he at times difcovers, we con- 
ftantly perceive, that goodnefs and benevolence 
are the prevailing features of his character; 
amidft all the gloom of his melancholy, and the 
agitation in which his calamities involve him, 
there are occafional outbreakings of a mind richly 
endowed by nature, and cultivated by education. 

• Mirror, N^ p^, x po» 
VOL. II. I Had 
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Had Hamlet poflefled lefs fenfibility, had he not 
been fo eafily hurt by the calamities of life, by 
the crimes of the perfons with whom he was 
connected, he would have preferved more equa- 
nimity, he would not have been the prey of dark 
defponding melancholy ; the world and all its 
ufes would not have appeared to him " ftale, 
** flat, and unprofitable ; an unweeded garden 
** that grows to feed, pofjefled merely by things 
^* rank and grofs in nature.** 

In the play of " As you like ity^ there is 
brought upon the flage a perfonage of a more 
fixed and fyftematic melancholy than that of 
Hamlet. Hamlet's melancholy and diiguft 
with the world, is occafioned by the pardcular 
nature of the misfortunes he meets with. But 
in yaques we fee a fettled and confirmed melan- 
choly, not proceeding from any misfortune pe* 
culiar to himfelf, but arifmg from a general feel- 
ing of the vanity of the world, and the folly of 
thofe engaged in its purfuits. His melancholy 
is tlierefore more fettled than that of Hamlet^ 
and is in truth more deeply rooted. He takes 
no (hare in the enjoyments of life, but abandons 
fociety, and lives in folitude. Hamlet, wounded 
to the heart by the misfortunes which befall 
him, and irritated by tlie crimes of others, feels 
more poignantly at the time. The feelings of 
Jaques are more general, and therefore the 
more calm, but from that very caufe are deeper 

and 
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and mote fixed. It is to be obferved, however, 
that the melancholy and mifanthropy of Jaques, 
like that of Hamlet, proceeds from excefs of 
tendemefs, from too much fenfibility to the evils 
of the world and the faults of .mankind. His 
moralizing on the poor fequeftered flag, is a 
moft beautiful illuftration of his tendernefs, and 
of his nice perception and forrow for the foUieft 
and vices of men ; — ^as his comparifon of the 
world to a ftage affords a highly finifhed pidlure 
of the eflimation in which he holds human life. 

In " Timon of Athens ^^ we are prefented with 
a charafter in many refpefts different from that 
of Hamlet or Jaques. Here we have mifan- 
thropy of a much darker hue. Soured with dif^ 
appointment ; fallen from the height of profpe- 
rity into the loweft flate of adverfity ; deceived 
by flattering friends ; forfaken by the buzzing 
attendants on wealth and greatnefs j Timon con- 
ceives difgufl at the world and its enjoyments; 
and that difguft produces hatred and averfion at 
mankind. Yet even here it is obfervable, that 
with all Timon's mifanthropy, there is a great 
mixture of original goodnefs and benevolence. 
At his firft outfet in life he was unfufpicious, 
and wifhed to contribute to the happinefs of all 
around him. " Being free himfelf, he thought 
** all others fo." Difappointed in the opinion 
he had formed of the world, and fhocked with 
the ingratitude he met with j *' brought low," 

z 2 as 
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as he Is faid to be, " by his own heart, undone 
*' by goodnefs/' he becomes a prey to deep 
gloom and mifanthropy ; but with all his mi- 
fanthropy, he preferves a fenfe of honour and of 
right. 

It is to be admitted, however, that as Timon's 
IS a charafter mUch inferior to, and much lefs 
amiable than that of Hamlet or of Jaques, fo 
hi$ mifanthropy is of a much bla'cker and more 
favage nature. Hamlet's mifanthropy arifes 
from a deep fenfe of the guilt of others;— 
Jaques's from a general impreflion of the follies 
and weaknefles of the world ; — Timon's is pro- 
duced by a felfifh fenfe of the ingratitude of 
others to him/elf. His difguft at the worlds 
therefore, is not mixed with the fame gentlenefs 
and amiable tendernefs which are difplayed by 
the other two ; and he pofleffes as much mi- 
fanthropy of the blackeft fort as it is poffible for 
human nature to arrive at. Shakefpeare indeed 
holds him forth as a perfon altogether bereft of 
reafon. He feems to have thought, that fuch a 
degree of mifanthropy as Timon is defcribed to 
be pofleffed of, was inconfiftent with the ufe of 
that faculty. 

In the criticifm on Hamlet which I before 
quoted, it is obferved, that amidft all his melan- 
choly and gloom, there is a great deal of gaiety 
and playfulnefs in his deportment. The remark 
i^ certainly juft, and it may be extended to the 

other 
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other characters of Shakefpeare above taken 
notice of. Notwithftanding the fettled dejeftion 
of Jaques, he is defcribed as poffeffing an un-. 
common degree of humour. He himfelf tells 
us, " he is often wrapped in a moft humorous 
** fadnefs." The account which he gives of 
the motley fool he met with in the foreft, and 
the defcription of the feven ages of human life, 
are lively inftances of this ftrong feature in his 
chara£ter« 

Even Timon, black as his melancholy appears, 
is not without an humour in his fadnefs. The 
joke put by him on his worthlefs friends, in in- 
viting them to dinner when he had none to give 
them, the converfation between him and Ape- 
mantus, and the laft fcene with the Poet and 
Painter, are fufficient confirmations of this 
remark. 

The difpofition in all thefe charafters to a cer- 
tain degree of jocularity and fportivenefs, is fat 
from being unnatural* On the contrary, I am 
difpofed to think that fomething of this kind 
takes place in every perfon who is under the in- 
fluence of melancholy. There is no doubt that 
the mind may be fo much overwhelmed, as to 
be incapable of relifhing any degree of fportive- 
nefs or of gaiety ; but when the firft paroxifins 
of grief are over, when the violent effefts of 
overwhelming diftrefs, which cannot long con- 
tinue, have fubfided, and whe^ the mind ha^ 

z 3 a(rumc4 
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aflumcd a tone perhaps equally diflrefEng, but 
more lading and calm, and even more thought- 
ful, there is no time when the efFedl of a joke 
will be more eafily perceived, or better underflood. 

This may perhaps be accounted for by a few 
obfcrvalions on the ftate of the mind in fuch cir- 
cumdanccs, with which I (hall conclude the 
prcfcnt Paper. 

A perfon under the influence of melancholy, 
or indeed of any paflion whatever, muft fre- 
quently become a fpedtator of his own mind*; 
muft often be led to view his own feelings in the 
light in which they will appear to others. View- 
ing them in this light, and in the fituation of 
pcrfons not under the fame prejudice, they may 
appear to him very diflferently from what is his 
own habitual impreflfion ; and in this fituation 
lie may entertain fomewhat of a difpofition to 
fmilc at himl'clf, and to admit of a joke even at 
his own cxpence. The gentlenefs of Hamlet's 
fplrit made him anxious to accommodate him- 
fclf, and bring down his own feelings to a level 
with thofc of the perfons around him ; and there- 
fore, on all occafions, even in the deepeft melan- 
choly, he engages in pleafantry of converfation ; 
he even ventures to joke with Horatio on his 
mother's marriage, which was the great caufc 
of all his forrow. 

• S:c TI.eoTv of Moral Scmiu:ciir. 

If 
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If, as fome philofophers have maintained, ri- 
dicule arifes from contraft, there is no fituation^ 
provided we are capable of perceiving ridicule 
at all, in which the ridiculous will appear in a 
ftroriger point of view, than when the mind is 
under the dominion of melancholy. The very 
fituation muft'heighten the contraft. The cir- 
cumftance of Cromwell and his aflbciate bedaub-* 
ing one another's faces with ink, while they 
were in the aft of figning the warrant for the 
death of the King ; or that of Lord Lovat with 
the fuds on his beard kiffing Hogarth^ who had 
come to fteal a drawing of him the day before 
his execution j would have been childifh at any 
other time« 

When a perfon is in a melancholy frame of 
mind, fuch a melancholy as leads him to view 
the world and all its purfuits in a gloomy point 
of view, this is apt to produce a fort of elevation 
above the world, and an indifference about every 
thing that is going on in it. The great and the 
low, the rich and the poor, the bufy and the 
idle, are all feen with equal unconcern, as paffing 
through a few years to that period, when aU 
their projects will be buried in the grave^ 

Divffnej prtfco naius ab Inachof 
Nil intereft^ an pauper ^ et infima 
De genUf fub dio moreris^ 
Vinima nil miferantts Orci. 

Omnis eodem cogimur." ■ 

z 4 Sucli 
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Such a pcrfon may feel fome gratification in 
letting himfelf down from the melancholy emi- 
nence from which he views human life j and^ 
confidering all its occupations as frivolous alike, 
it will rather flatter than hurt his pride, to join 
in the trifling jefl: or idle merriment. 

He who is under the preflTure of grief, under 
the influence of forrow, occafioned by fome 
calamity, may at times feel a fort of gratification 
in efcaping from his own mind, and from the 
dominion of his melancholy. To ufe the words 
of an author who has a peculiar talent at ex- 
prefling the nice feelings of the human heart : 
*' There is a certain kind of trifling, in which a 
** mind not much at eafe can fometimes indulge 
*' itfelf. One feels an efcape, as it were, from 
•' the heart, and is fain to take up with lighter 
" company. It is like the theft of a truant boy, 
•* who goes to play for a few minutes, while his 
" matter is afleep, and throws the chiding for 
" his tafk upon futurity." 

Such adifpofition of mind, however, with all 
that intereft which it exerts in us, with all the 
privileges it may claim, and all the pleafantry it 
may at times enjoy, is neverthelefs deeply to be 
regretted in others, and anxioufly to be avoided 
in ourfelvcsi I muft the more earneftly warn 
my readers againft the indulgence of this fort of 
melancholy difpofition; becaufe, in its firft 
ftages, there is fomething gratifying, fomething 

which 
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which flatters and captivates : but if allowed to 
grow into a habit, it unhinges every better fa- 
culty of the mind ; it deftroys the ufefulnefe, 
and blafts the enjoyment, of life. 



N^9a. Saturday, November/^ 1786. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

A CORRESPONDENT of yours has defcribed 
the uneafmefs he feels from a wife of a ro- 
mantic turn of mind. It is my misfortune to 
be yoked to a huiband who would have pleafed 
that lady to a T, but who is a perpetual diilrefs 
to me ; who teazes me from morning to night 
with what he calls fentiment ; and talks for ever 
of fomething which he terms finenefs of mind. 

I am the daughter of a gentleman of mode- 
rate fortune in the fouth of Scotland, who, 
early in life, married a Lady who brought him 
no fortune indeed, but foon enriched him with 
four fons and five daughters, of whom I am the 

eldeit 
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cldeft. By the affiftance of a great man, whofe 
intereft in the county my father had efpoufed, 
my brothers were foon fhipped off to India, and 
fome other far-off places, to jQiift for themfelves, 
and pufli their fortune as they beft could. It 
vras more difficult to difpofe of us. My mother 
propofed to breed fome of us to bufinefs, to put 
us in a way, as fhe faid, of earning an honefl 
livelihood for ourfelves. The pride of my 
father could not fubmit to this propofition, and 
he thought it better that we fliould ftarvc like 
gentlewomen defcended from an ancient fa* 
mily. 

We were accordingly kept at home in the old 
and crazy manfion-houfe, where we received 
fuch an education as my mother, affifted by our 
parifli-minifter (who happened to be a rela- 
tion of hers), could give us. As to my father, 
he was fo much occupied in managing his farm, 
and in labouring to make the two ends of the 
year meet, that he had little leifure to beftow 
any attention upon us. If at any time he 
addreffed himfelf to me and my fifters, it was 
to check any thing that appeared to him like 
extravagance in our drefs, to recommend ceco- 
nomy and attention to houfehold affairs, and 
to praife thofe happy times when men were not 
feared from marriage by the extravagance of 
wives; and when, of courfe, every daughter 

of 
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of a refpcdable family was fure of a good 
hufband as foon as fhe was brought from the 
nurferj. 

A continual flow of animal fpirits, and a 
cheerful difpofition, enabled me to fupport 
this life, without feeling much uneafinefs, or 
much defire to change my fituation. When I 
had entered my twentieth year, a female rela- 
tion of my father's, who refides chiefly in town^ 
honoured us with a vifit She was pleafed to 
exprefs much fatisfadion with my looks and 
appearance, blamed my father for not fending 
me to town ; and faid, that were I once properly 
introduced into the world, I might be certain 
of a good marriage. Thefe obfervations were 
accompanied with a warm invitation to pafs the 
next winter at her houfe, where flie told my 
father it would coft him nothing but a mere 
trifle for my clothes, and that he might think 
himfelf very happy to be able to difpofe of a 
daughter at fo eafy a rate. 

Thefe arguments at length prevailed, and it 
was agreed that I fhould attend my coufin to 
town. I will fairly own. Sir, that I felt a cer- 
tain degree of uneafinefs at the thoughts of be- 
ing expofed as it were to fale, and condemned 
to give my hand to the higheft bidder. My 
parents, it was plain, fent me to town with no 
other view than that I might find a hufband 
there ; and when I took leave of them, I could 

eafil^ 
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cafily fee they laid their account that I was not 
to return without one. 

Thefe reflexions were foon loft amidft the 
gaiety and hurry of a town-life ; I enjoyed its 
pleafures and amufements without thinking of 
confequences ; and would have forgotten the 
obje£t of my journey, had not my prudent kins- 
woman recalled my attention to it from time 
to time, and inculcated, in terms fufficiently 
ftrong, the abfolute neceffity of changing my 
(late. 

Meanwhile the feafon paflTed away; and 
though I met with a fufficient degree of atten- 
tion 'at all public places, and though my coufin 
Ijpared no pains to fet me off to the beft advan- 
tage, nothing like a ferious propofal of marriage 
ever was made. 

Such was the natural lightnefs of my fyitit:^ 
and eafmefs of my difpofition, that, without 
much difficulty, I reconciled myfelf to the idea 
of returning to my father's ; and nothing gave 
me any difquietude, but the thoughts of con- 
tinuing a burden on him. But the folicitude 
of my coufm, who had in a manner undertaken 
to difpofe of me, increafed daily, and affbnfed 
me, I muft confefs, rather amufement than 
uneafmefs. When fhe faw me led out to dmoe 
by a younger brother, (he could not conced'litt 
chagrin ; and from her manner and contofi^ 
tion, a perfon unacquainted with her 
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might have been led to think, that there was 
fomething baneful in the touch of a man who 
did not poflefs a certain fortune. 

AVhile matters wore this unpromifing afpe£t, 
and the period fixed for my return to the coun- 
try approached, we went with a party to the 
theatre, to fee the celebrated Mrs. Siddons play 
in the tragedy of the Gamefter. The diftrefe 
of Mrs. Beverly foon engaged my attention fo 
completely, that it was fome time before I ob- 
ferved, that, by an accidental change of placeft 
in the box, a gentleman fomewhat advanced in 
life, and whom I had never feen before, was 
placed by me. He feemed deeply affedled by 
the play j and after it was over, addrefled to me 
fome obfervations on the piece and the perform- 
ers. He appeared to be pleafed with a remark 
or two which I happened to make on the play^ 
praifed the feeling I had Ihown during its repre- 
fentation, and then entered more deeply into 
the fubjeft of plays and of feelings. I cannot 
fay that I underftood all he faid ; but either he 
did not perceive my ignorance, or kindly wifhed 
to inftru£t me ; and fo continued talking till it 
was time to retire. 

When we got home, my coufm obferved, that 
I had been well placed that evening. ^^ Mi. Ed-^ 
^ wards^^ £ud flie, ** is not one of thofe young 

giddy, extravagant fops whom one generally 
** meets with at public places. He has lately 

" fucceeded 
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^ fucceeded to a large fortune by the death of 
** an elder brother, and the world fays he is 
•* looking out for a wife. He is juft the fort 
^ of man I fhould wifh for you, and I have 
^^ engaged him to dinner on Monday next ; fo 
•* I defire you may be at home/* 

The imagination of my good kinfwoman 
dwelt conftantly on Mr. Edwards, whom (he 
feemed to confider as my laft ilake, and many 
a good advice I received as to my conduA and 
behaviour on this important Monday. " Mr. 
«* Edwards," faid (he, " is a fedate, fenfible 
•* man ; you muft not therefore talk at random, 
•* and laugh, as you fometimes do. You muft, 
^ above all, be attentive to him, and do not 
** engage in any idle talk with the reft of the 
** company.'* When the day came, my coufin 
attended my toilet in perfon ; and, had I been 
going to a birth-day ball, could not have be- 
ftowed more psdns than (he did in drefling me 
out in the manner that appeared to her moft 
likely to make an impreffion on the devoted 
Mr. Edwards. 

You may well believe that I was much enter- 
tained with this anxiety to pleafe a perfon I had 
feen but once, and who I could not fuppofe 
had ever beftowed one thought on me. When 
the company affembled, I found that, in the 
feleftion fhe had made, my coufm had done me 
ample juftice. The femdes were either old or 

uncoxo- 
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uncommonly plain in their appearance. By 
fome manoeuvre I was placed next to Mr. Ed- 
wards at dinner ; but there, the ridicule of my 
own fituation added to my natural flow of fpi- 
rits, and forgetting all the prudent advices I 
had received, I yielded without referve to the 
difpofition of the moment, and was highly 
amufed with the looks I from time to time 
received from the head of the table, which, 
though unobferved by the reft of the company, 
were to me fufficiently intelligible. 

My artlefs unpremeditated manner was how- 
ever more fuccefsful than my coufin expeded, 
or I could forefee. Mr. Edwards repeated, his 
vifits, and after fome time offered me his hand 
in the moft refpe£tful and delicate ipianner. In 
marrying Mr. Edwards I did no violence to my 
own inclinations. Though I cannot fay that I 
loved him, I efteemed his charader; I wag 
grateful for the diftindtions with which he had 
honoured me, and I was firmly determined to 
difcharge all the duties of a wife. 

Soon after our marriage, he carried me on 
an excurfion to England ; and as he wifhed, he 
faid, to enjoy my converfation without inter- 
ruption, we travelled alone. For the firft day 
or two I endeavQured to amufe him as I beft 
could, by talking of the face of the country, 
the towns through which we pafled, the gentle- 
men's feats we faw, and fuch like common 

topics. 
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topics. One day, however, he at once ftruck 
ine dumb, by afking whether I was mod pleafed 
with Marivaux or Riccobonif I was at length 
obliged to confefs, that I did not know the mean- 
ing of his queftion. ** Gracious Heavens!" 
** exclaiiiied he, ** have you never, Matilda 
•* (for fo he always calls me, though I have told 
^ him a thoufand times that I was chriftencd 
^ Mjutha), perufed the delightful pages of thefc 
•* celebrated authors?'' In a word. Sir, had I told 
him that I had never read the fcripture, he could 
not have teftified more aftonifhment. 

Our jaunt was fhortened, and we hurried 
into the country, that I might, without inter- 
ruption, apply myfelf to the ftudy of the French 
language, without which my hufband plainly 
infinuated that I could never be a companion 
for a rational creature. To this I had no ob- 
jedlion; and I refolved, by afliduous applica- 
tion, to make up for the deficiencies in my edu- 
cation. But this will not fatisfy my husband, ' 
and I now plainly perceive, that were I as ac- 
complifhed as any of my fex, it would not mend 
the matter one bit. If I happen to be in good 
humour when he is in a grave fit (which, 'to fay 
the truth, he frequently is), he afcribes it to 
want of attachment, and tells me, that if I felt 
that fympathy of foul in which true happinefs 
confifts, I could not behave in. that manner. If 
I receive my friends and neighbours with com- 
mon 
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mon attention, he fays, that if I loved like him^ 
I could not dedicate fo much of my time to the 
gratification of others. If I quit him to look 
after my houfehold-concems, he talks of vulgar 
cares and unfeeling folicitudes ; though, at the 
fafne time, with all his fentiment and refinement, 
he is by no means indifferent to the pleafures of 
the table J and it was but yefterday that he was 
out of humour the whole day, becaufe the mut- 
ton was over-roafled, and the cook had put too 
much garlic into an omelet. 

Under favour. Sir, I have been fometimes 
led to fufped, that the unhappinefs of my huf- 
band' proceeds from a certain degree of felfifh- 
nefs, which he has' not been at pains to reflrain 
within due bounds. I would willingly, how- 
ever, do every thing in my power to remove his 
uneafinefs, but find myfelf altogether at a lofs 
how to a£t. His diflreffes are fo various, and 
often of fo peculiar a nature, that when I exert 
myfelf the mofl to pleafe him, I frequently give 
him the greatefl pain. In this hard fituation I 
at length refolved to apply to you for advice and 
afTiflancej %vhich will much oblige. 

Your conftant reader, 

MARTHA EDWARDS. 
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All this comes of not marrying a youngqr 
man. Had Mifs Martha (or Matilda, fmce her 
hufband will have it fo) wedded one of the young 
gentlemen of the prefent mode, fhe would have 
found him perfe£tly indifferent as to what feeHngs 
ihe poflefTed, or what authors fhe read; bqt he 
would probably have afked fome preliminary 
queftions about her fortune, which Mr. Edwards 
feems to have overlooked. As to the mceties of 
the table, that is a feeling common to both fchools, 
in which the new indeed rather furpaffes the old: 
that ftudy therefore I would recommend to Mrs* 
Edwards. The codes of " fentiment and fine- 
nefs of mind," arc fo voluminous, that I know 
not how to defire her to undergo a courfe of 
them; but it will not be difficult for her to make 
herfelf miflrefs oi Hannah Glajfu 
R 
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Fortunatus et ilU Deos qui novit agrejles. ViRG. 

/^NE of the great pleafures of a periodical 
Eflayift arifes from that fort of friendly and 
cordial intercourfe which his publication fome- 
times procures him with worthy and refpedlable 
charaders. The receipt of the following letter has 
7 added 
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added to the lift of my acquaintance a gentleman 
vrhofe perfon indeed I am ignorant of^ |>ut whofe 
fentiments I refpeft, whofe forrpws I revere, and 
whofe feelings I am perfuaded many of my 
readers (even in thefe days, which he holds not 
very fufceptible of fuch emotions) will warmly 
participate. 

To the Author of the Lovnger, 

SIR, 

J AS well as your correfpondent Z/r3j>»«r/, was 
very much pleafed with your late Paper on 
the moral ufe of the country, and the portrait 
of the excellent Lady it contained* I am an old 
man. Sir, but, thank God, with all my facul- 
ties and feelings entire and alive about me; and 
your defcription recalled to my memory fome 
worthy chara&ers with which my youth was 
acqusdnted, and which, I am inclined to believe, 
I (hould find it a little difficult, were I even 
difpofed to look out for them, to fupply now. 
At my time of Ufe, friends are a treafure which 
the fortunate may have preferved, but the moft 
fortunate can hardly acquire ; and, if I am not 
miftaken in my opinion of the prefent race, 
there are not many friendfhips among them 
which I would be folicitous to acquire, or they 
will be likely to preferve. It is not of their 
little irregularities or imprudences I complain ; 
A A 2 I know 
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I know thefe muft always be expedcd and par« 
doned in the young; and there are few of us 
old people who can recoiled our youthful days 
without having fome things of that fort to blufh 
for. No, Mr. Lounger, it is their prudence, 
their wifdom, their forefight, their policy, I ' 
find fault with. They put on the livery of the 
world fo early, and have fo few of the weak- 
neiTes of feeling or of fancy! To this caufe I 
impute the want of that rural fentiment which 
your correfpondent Urbanus feems to fuppofe is 
baniftied only from the country-retreats of town- 
difTipation, from the abodes of fafhionable and 
frivolous people, who carry all the follies and 
pleafures of a city into fcenes deftined for rural 
fimjrfidty and rural enjoyments. But in truth. 
Sir, the people of the country themfelves, who 
never knew fafhionable life or city-diilipation, 
have now exchanged the fimple-hearted plea- 
fures, which in my younger days were common 
amongft them, for ideas of a much more felfifh 
and interefted fort. Moft of my young ao- 
quaintance there (and I fpend at lead eight 
months of the year in the country) are really 
arrived at that prudent way of eftimating things 
which we ufed to be diverted with in Hudibrai: 

** For what^s the value of a thing, 

« But as much money as *twill bring ?'* 

Their ambition, their love, their friendfhip, all 
have this tendency; and then: no-ambition, their 

no- 
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no-love, their no-friendKhip, or, in one word, 
their indifference about every objed from which 
fome worldly advantage is not to be drawn, is 
equally obfervable on the other hand. 

On fuch a difpofition, Mr. Lounger, what 
impreflion is to be made by rural objedis or 
rural fcenery ? The vifions which thefe paint to 
fancy, or the tender ties they have on remem- 
brance, cannot find room in an ima^nation or 
a heart made callous by felfiOi and interefted 
indifference. 'Tis with regret rather than refent- 
ment that I perceive this fort of turn fo preva- 
lent among the young people of my acquaint- 
ance, or thofe with whom I am connected. I 
have now, alas ! no child of my own in whom I 
can either lament fuch a failing, or -be proud of 
the want of it. 

I think myfelf happy, Sir, that, even at my 
advanced period of life, I am ilill fufceptible of 
fuch impreflions as thofe which your 87th num- 
ber imputes to rural contemplation. At this 
feafon, above all others, methinks they are to 
be enjoyed. Now, in this fading time of the 
year, when the fluQi of vegetation, and the glow 
of maturity is paft, when the fields put on a 
fober, or rather a faddened appearance, I look 
on the well-known fcenery around my country- 
dwelling, as I would on a friend fallen from the 
pride of profperity to a more humble and a more 
ixiterefting fituation. The withering grafs that 

A A 3 whiftles 
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whiftles on the uniheltered bank; the fallen 
leaves ftrewed over the woodland path; the 
filence of the almoft naked copfe, which not 
long ago rung with the mufic of the birds; the 
flocking of their little tribes that feem mute 
with the dread of ills to come; the querulous 
call of the partridge in the bare brown field, and 
the foft low fong of the red-breaft from the 
houfehold fhed; this penfive landfcape, with 
thefe plaintive accompaniments, dimmed by a 
grey Odober fky, which we look on with the 
thoughts of its fhortened and ilill fliortening 
light; all this prefles on my bofom a certaia 
ftill and gentle melancholy, which I would not 
part with for all the pleafure that mirth could 
give, for all the luxury that wealth cpuld buy. 

You fay truly, in one of your late Papers, 
that poetry is almoft cxtinguifhed among us: 
it is one of my old-fafliioned propenfities to be 
fond of poetry, to be delighted with its defcrip- 
tions, to be affeded by its fentiments. I find ia 
genuine poetry a fort of opening to the feelings 
of my mind, to which my owti expreffion could 
not give vent ; I fee in its defcriptions, a pidurc 
more lively and better compofed than my own 
lefs diftindi and lefs vivid ideas of the objeds 
around mc could furnifh. It is with fuch im- 
preflions that I read the following lines of 
Thomfon's Autumn, introdudive of the fo- 
lemn and beautiful apoftrpphe to philofophic 
melancholy : 

V But 
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*' But fee the fading many-colourM woods, . 

** Shade deepening over (hade, the country round 

^ Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, duflc and dun, 

«• Of CTcry hue, from wan-declining green 

^ To footy dark. Thefe now the lonefome Mufc, 

^ Low-whifpering, lead into their ieaf-ftrown walks, 

*• And give the feafbn in its lateft view. 

** Meantime, light-fliadowing all, a fober calna 
** Fleeces unboimded ether; whofe leaft ware 
** Stands tremulous, uncertain where to turn 
^^ The gentle current : while iUumin'd wide 
** The dewy-lkirted clouds imbibe the fun, 
** And thro* their lucid veil his foften'd force 
** Shed o'er the peaceful world. Then is the linle, 
** For thofe whom Wifdom and whom Nature oharia, 
** To fteal themfclves from the degenerate crowd, 
^* And foar above this little fcene of things ; 
•* To tread low-thoughted Vice beneath their feet, 
<^ To footh the throbbing paf&ons into peace, 
<< And woo lone Quiet in her filent walks*'* 

About this time three years, Sir, I had the 
misfortune to lofe a daughter, the laft furvivor 
of my family, whom her mother, dying at her 
birth, left a legacy to my tendernefs, who 
clofed a life of the moft exemplary goodnefs, of 
the moft tender filial duty, of the warmeft bene-^ 
volence, of the moft exalted piety, by a very 
gradual, but not unperceived decay. When I 
think on the returning fea&n of this calamity, 
when I fee the laft fading flowers of autumn, 
which my Harriet ufed to gather with a kind of 
Sympathetic fadnefs, and hear the fmall chirping 
ixote of the flocking linnets which (he ufed to 

A A 4 nakc 
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make me obferve as the elegy of the year! when 
I have drawn her pidture in the midft of this 
rural fcenery, and then refleft on her many 
virtues and accomplifhments, on her early 
and unceafing attentions to myfelf, her gentle 
and winning manners to every one around her; 
when I rentember her reiignation during the pro- 
grefs of her diforder, her unfhaken and fublime 
piety in its lateft ftagesj when thefe recoUedlions 
fill my mind, in conjunction with the drooping 
images of the feafon, and the fenfe of my own 
waning period of life j I feel a mixture of iad- 
nefs and of compofure, of humility and of eleva- 
tion of fpirit, which I think, Sir, a man would 
ill exchange for any degree of unfeeling pru- 
dence, or of worldly wifdom and indifference* 

The attachment to rur^^ objeds is like that 
family-afFeaiom which a warm and uncorrupted 
mind preferves fpr its relations and early ac- 
quaintance. In a town, the lively partiality 
and prediledion for thefe relations and friends, 
is weakened or loft in the general intercourfe of 
the multitude around us. In a town, external 
objed^ are fo common, fo unappropriated to 
ourfelves, and are fo liable to change and to de- 
cay, that we cannot feel any clofe or permanent 
connexion with them. In the country, we 
remember them unchanged for a long fpace of 
time, and for that fpace known and frequented 
\>y fcarce any but ourfelves. " Methinks I 

« Ihould 
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•* {hould hate" (fays a young Lady, the child 
of fidion, yet drawn with many features like 
that excellent girl I loft), ^^ methinks I ihould 
** hate to have been born in a town. When I 
** fay my native brook, or my native hill, I talk 
** of friends, of whom the remembrance warms 
^ my heart" When the memory of perfons 
we dearly loved is conne&ed with the laew of 
thofe objefts, they have then a double link to 
the foul. It were tender enough for me to view 
fome ancient trees that form my common even- 
ing-walk, did I only remember what I was when 
I firft fported under their fhade, and what I am 
when I reft under it now; but it is doubly 
tender, when I think of thofe with whom I have 
walked there; of her whom but a few fummers 
ago I faw beneath thofe .beeches, fmiling in 
health, and beauty, and happinefs, her prefent 
days lighted up with innocence and mirth, and 
Jier future drawn in the flattering colours of 
fancy and of hope. 

But I know not why I fhould trouble you 
with this recital of the iituation and feelings of 
an individual, or indeed why I fhould have 
written to you at all, except that I catched a fort 
of congenial fpirit from your 87th number, and 
was led by the letter of Urbanus,to compare your 
defcription of a perfonage in former times, with 
thofe whofe fentiments I fometimes hear in the 
prefent days. I am not fure that thefe have 

gained 
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gained In point of fubilance, what they have 
loft in point of imagination. Power, and 
wealth, and luxury, are relative terms; and if 
addrefs, and prudence, and policy, can only 
acquire us our fhare, we fhall not account 
ourfelves more powerful, more rich, or more 
luxurious, than when in the little we pofiefled 
we were ftill equal to thofe around us. But if 
we have narrowed the fourccs of internal comfort 
and internal enjoyment, if we have debafed the 
powers or corrupted the purity of the mind, if 
we have blunted the fympathy or contracted the 
affedions of the heart, we have loft fome of 
that treafure which was abfolutely our own, and 
derived not its value from comparative eftima^ 
tion. Above all, if we have allowed the pru- 
dence or the interefts of this world, to fhut out 
from our fouls the view or the hopes of a better^ 
we have quenched that light which would have 
cheered the darknefs of afHiftion, and the even- 
ing of old age, which at this moment, Mn 
Lounger (for, like an old man, I muft come 
back to myfelf ), I feel reftoring me my virtuouA 
friends, my loved relations, my deareft child! 

lam, &c. 

ADRASTU& 
Z 
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Fos lene confilium et datis, et datQ 

Gauditis. HoRt 



To the Author of theLouNOiit. 

SIR, 

THOUGH you, and other writers of your 
fort, are conftantly recommending bene- 
volence and focial affection, as not only the 
xnoft laudable, but as the happieft difpofitions 
of mind ; yet I confefs I am inclined to doubt 
at leaft one half of the propofition. The care 
we take of our neighbours is oftener praifed than 
rewarded, and fometimes it has the misfortune 
to meet neither with approbation nor recom- 
pcnfc. That I have fome reafon to fay fo, Mr. 
Lounger, I fancy you will be inclined to allow, 
virhen I tell you how it has fared with myfelf. 

I was, from my earlieft years, difpofed to 
think more of other people's advantage than of 
my own. When at fchool, I was the great 
prompter both of ftudy and of amufement, though 
[I was nowife remarkable for excelling in the 
)ne or enjoying the other. I flic wed the firft 

boys 
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boys of our clafs the eafieft way of getting their 
leflbns and performing their exercifesj but I 
feldom could be at the trouble to get or to per- 
form my own. I laid excellent plans for new 
games, truant expeditions, and little plots of 
mifchief ; but being of a weakly conflitution^ 
and not of a very refolute mind, I feldom was 
an ador in the amufement or the adventure: 
as I had, however, a fort of vanity, which was 
flattered by the imputation of the advice, I was 
often flogged for tricks I had not played, and 
idle diverfions in which I had not partaken* I 
was generally pitched on as a fort of ambaflador 
when a play-day was to be afked, or a boy 
begged off; becaufe I liked to put myfelf for- 
ward, and was readier with my tongue than my 
hand. But in this ofiice I was very ill rewarded 
for my trouble ; I was fometimes whipped in 
place of him whofe pardon I had the affurance 
to alk, and often left out of the party whofe 
play I had been fo lucky as to obtain. 

Thefe difappointments, however, did not 
damp the natural ardour of my difpofition to 
ferve my friends. Genius, it has been obfervcdt 
rather grows upon control: my genius was" 
that of giving advice, and it feemed rather to 
increafe than to abate as I grew up into life, 
chofe a profeflion which was very well calci 
lated for indulging this propenfity, that 
phyfician, and went through a regular c| 
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of education to qualify myfelf for a degree ; 
which, however, I failed of obtaining at the 
univerfity in which I ftudied, having incurred 
the dilpieafure of the profeflbrs, from being the 
promoter, as they faid, of certain cabals among 
the ftudents, which difturbed the peace of the 
community. For obtaining that honorary diC- 
tindlion, I was obliged to go to a foreign uni- 
verfity, where, from a want of the language, 
I was prevented from giving fo much good ad- 
vice as I (hould otherwife have been inclined to 
beftow. 

When I returned to my native country, I 
was refblved to make up for this unprofitable 
interval of filence, by a liberal ufe of my talent 
for advifing. But I don't know how it hap- 
pened, except from that difpofition which genius 
has rather to voluntary than to expedted ex- 
ertion, I had not half the pleafure in giving 
advice as a phyfician, that I felt in offering my 
counfel in any other cafe of doubt or of diffi- 
culty. It might perhaps be owing ta this that 
I was littie confulted ; and in fome houfes into 
which I had got accefs as a dodor, it was alleged 
that I raifed fuch a ferment by my non-medkal 
advice, as all my fedatives were unable to allay* 
On my fkill as a phyfician I bore attacks with- 



out mu|bHiinQiion j but, corsfcious of the purity 
of ifl^^ 9m^ I was furprifed to hear my con- \ 
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advifer like myfelf cautioned me againft inter- 
meddling with other people's afiairs ; told me, 
that nothing was fo hurtful to one's felf as the 
telling people difagreeable truths ; and that, if 
I was not on my guard, I would foon be fhunned 
as a bufy-body and an incendiary, who Tet 
every family into which he was admitted by the 
ears. 

In confequence of the caution offered me by 
^s teller of agreeable truths, I was determined, 
notwithftanding my natural philanthropy, to 
with-hold the counfel of which I faw moft of 
my neighbours (land fomuch in need, when an 
incident happened that put me a good deal in 
i^its with myfelf and in favour with the 
world. An imcle died, and left me heir to a 
confiderable fum which he poflefled in the 
funds. By hb death I found myfelf to have 
acquired a great deal of wifdon and perfuafion, 
as well as money ; and, while that money lafted, 
ieldom met with a man or a woman who 
did not find my advice perfedlly prudent and 
ufeful. It was indeed frequently given in a 
way exadly the reverie of what my profeffion 
(which I now followed only for my amufement) 
ihould have taught me. The fee commonly 
accompanied the prefcription, in the form of a 
loan, a prefent, a fubfcription, or fome fuch 
genteel denomination ; and I had among my 
patients perfons of very great confideration, and 

of 
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of the moft eminent talents* I fcarce remcm* 
ber any who obftinately and bluntly refufed my 
advice, except one author, whom I earneftly 
advifed to fupprefs a dedication he fhewed me 
to a fmall volume of Poems, with which he was 
about to favour the public. This was a matter 
too in which I thought I had the beft title to 
offer my opinion, as the book was to be dedi- 
cated to myfelf, and I had fet down my name 
for one hundred copies. 

In the difpofal of the riches with which this 
unexped:ed death of my relation had endowed 
me, I was equally benevolent and difinterefted 
as in the other parts of my condu<a. The 
efieds of this were, as in other c^es, more bene** 
ficial to my friends than to myfelf: by that 
hofpitality with which I repaid the gratitude of 
thofe whofe meafures I prompted or advifed | 
by the facility with which I entered into money- 
engagements, in aid of thofe meafures ; by 
becoming a iharer in feveral projed:s, of which 
I had the chief mans^ement and diredion, and 
in which therefore I generally had the honour 
of making the firft and largeft advances ; and 
by laying out money according to the advice of 
fome of the ableft men in that department (for 
after I grew rich I had got advifers too) ; by all 
thefe means, Mr. Lounger, in the pourfe of ten 
or twelve years, I found my uncle's inheritance 
almofl entirely exhaufted, and I was left in the 

decline 
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decline of life with no other provifion than a 
very fmall annuity, which the wreck of it en- 
abled me to purchafe. - 

I was, however, always of a fanguine, thought- 
lefs difpofition^ and not eafily put out of tem- 
per with the circumftances in which fortune had 
placed me. My annuity, fmall as it was, enabled 
me to keep Up a decent appearance ; and my 
degree gave me a convenient, and in this 
country, a refpe£table appellation. I had gained^ 
too, fome experience during the viciilitudes of 
my fortune, and in my days of profperity had, 
as I mentioned above, known what it was to re- 
ceive as well as to offer advice. On this ex- 
perience, and an attention to my own feelings, 
I built the fyftem of my future condudl ; and 
by a diligent attention to the feelings of others, 
I have been able to purfue it with very tolerable 
fuccefs. I ftill continue my profeffion oiadvifer ; 
but I now give advice after a manner perfeSly 
different from that in which I fet out, not ac- 
cording to the cafe in which I am confulted, but 
according to the inclination of him or her who 
confults me. 

You cannot eafily imagine. Sir, how much 
good-will this deportment has gained me. In- 
ftead of the diftant acquaintance and cold re- 
ception which in the days of my honeft eounfel 
I generally met with, I now tind myfelf fur- 
roundetf by friends and well-wifliers wherever 

I go* 
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I go* I dine fix days in the week at good tables, 
have Frequent invitations to parties of pleafure ; 
nay, I might have even fome profeflional ad- 
vantage, if I was inclined to lay hold of it, and 
might be fee'd for prefcribing remedies to people 
of fafliion, of which themfelves have firft told 
me the infallibility. I had a prefent of a gold 
(huff-box from an old gouty Lord, for liftening 
to his account of the virtues di fulpbur water \ 
and my Lady Notable lately fent me a fuit of 
damafk of her own making, for having (laid to 
witnefs fome experiments w^ith her favourite 
worm^powder. 

Not only indeed in medicine, in which I might 
be fuppofed to have fome knowledge, but in 
moft other arts and fciences, this fame echo- 
counfel has given me the charafter of being 
very fkilful and well-informed. I have acquired 
a great charader for connoiffeurfliip in paint- 
ing, by advifing the great colledor, Mn TintOy 
to purchafe, as an original Vandyke^ a pidure 
which his Ordinary counfellor in thefe matters 
had infilled, in fpite of his patroti's affertion, 
was but a copy ; and an author of great reputa- 
tion has mentioned nie as one of the jufteft cri- 
tics of his acquaintance, becaufe I gave it as my 
opinion, that he fhould by all means retain a 
fimile in hi? new tragedy, which an ador would 
have had him cut out as too long and unnatural. 
At the theatre my advice is followed, even by 

Vqj,, !!• fi B ^^^^ 
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that mofl unadvifable of all profeffions, the 

players, ever finqe I told Mr, that he was 

an incomparable Macbeth^ and ^advifed Mrs. 
to play Juliet in her grand climaaeric. 

I fometimes make friends, arid eftablifh my 
reputation for tafte, as much by difluading from 
what fhould not, as by advifing what fhould be 
done. I have eat venifon half a dozen times at 
Lord Vi/lo\ country-feat, ever fince I begged him 
not to think of building fuch a cliimfy temple as 
his neighbour Sir PaulProJpedl has lately ereded j 
and have been very much a man i bonnes fortunes 
in the good graces of Mifs Trippet^ fince one 
morning that I difluaded her from wearing a 
gypfey hat with pirik ribbons, which made Lady 
Bell Airy look fo frightful at the Aflcmbly a few 
evenings before. 

On one occafion only I recoiled my method 
of giving counfel to hiave failed of being ac- 
ceptable : in my young days, when I had the 
foolifh way of advifing inconfiderately, I liSid 
given a decided opinion againft a friend's mar- 
rying his maid-fervant, who a few days after firft 
Shewed his being eftranged from me, by leaving 
me out of the company he invited to the chriften- 
ing of his firft child. In my wifer days, I was 
tonfulted by another friend on a fimilar occafion. 
I advifed him by all means to marry. I did not 
fee him till a twelvemonth after ; he feemed to 
bear me no good-will for my advice j and the 

• firft 
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firft token of reconciliation I received from him 
was a few weeks ago, by a letter to his wife's 
funeral. 

I have thus very candidly communicated to 
you, Mr. Lounger, my method of giving advice, 
fo agreeable to the advifed, as well as fo highly 
advantageous to the advifer. I communicate it 
to you from a very friendly motive ; becaufe I 
think I have obferved, that in many of your 
Papers you have rather fliewn a difpofition to 
give counfel to your readers in my firft manner, 
which, before I had been taught better things^ 
made me fo unwelcome a gueft and fo difagrcc- 
able a companion. Believe me, you will find it 
much more eSspedient to perform this friendly 
office according to the improved fyftem which 
at prefent I follow with fo much applaufe and 
fuccefs. But I forget that it is probable you 
dcfign your Work rather for pofterity than the 
prefent times ; in which cafe, you are certainly 
very much in the right to adopt the oppofite 
plan ; 2^nd in that view of the matter, it has 
my entire approbation. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

VALERIUS VELVET. 
Z 
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N^95. Saturday, November 2 ^y 1786. 

Here Hunt may hx, or Mahomet may dance. 

JOHNSOK. 

XT7HEN I returned from my morning's walk 
^^ one day of laft week^ Peter informed 
me that a young gentleman had called, who 
would not tell his name, but promifed to call 
again in the evening, and in the mean time left 
^ letter, which he faid would inform me who 
he was. " I think. Sir,'* faid Peter, while I 
was opening the letter, ** that were he a little 
** older, and had a major wig inftead of his 
" own brown hair in round curls on his neck, 
" that one might difcover a likenefs between 
" him and Colonel Caujlic.^^ There was fome 
reafon for the refemblance ; for in fad it was a 
young relation of the Colonel's, who had been 
two or three years at an Englifli univerfity^ and 
is now come hither for the winter to ftudy fome 
particular branches at ours. He brought me a 
letter of introduftion from my worthy friend 
his kinfman, which gave him, in the Cc^nel's 
delicate way, a great deal of commendatioDy 
though I am perfuaded, from what I have ieeni 
of him, no more than he merits. *' He is reallj 

"" afine 
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" a fine boy," faid the Coloners letter, " and 
** I think you will like him the better that he 
^' pretends to be no more. He has neither 
" learned to be a Fop nor a Prig at college ; 
" and though a little flighty and light-headed 
*' "now and then, has a foundnefs at heart that 
*• never deceives one. The lad has a clafTical 
*' tafte, and has written fome love-verfes that 
*' would not have difgraced better times, when 
*^ the women were worthy of them." 

When he came in the evening, I found hivS 
appearance very prepoflfefling, and not the lefs 
fo, that I really imagined I faw fome of that re- 
femblance which Peter's fagacity had difcovered. 
Peter laid two covers without my bidding ; and 
the young gentleman accepted the invitation 
they implied. After our little fupper, we got fo 
well acquainted, and felt ourfelveS fo much re- 
lated through the conne<aion of Colonel Cauftic, 
that the young man, as I wifhed, forgot the 
difference of oiu: age, and the latenefs of his 
introdudion, and we quoted Horace, told col- 
lege anecdotes, repeated college verfes, and 
laughed at college puns^ till midnight. 

He pleafed me much with the affe&ion he 
expreffed for my old friend and his fifter, with 
whom he had fpent feveral weeks previous to 
his coming hitb cRj fS Don ^t you think Mifi 
** Catifik^ Sir," faid he, " one of the moft ex- 
^ ceilent women in the world ? and then her 

3 ** brother'! 
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^ brother's aftedion for her! methinks I like 
" both the better every time he fpeaks of his 
<* fifter. We were talking one day of a book 

of receipts which (he had copied. ^^ There 

wants one here/' faid the Colonel, " which 
my fifter pofTeffes beyond any body I know; 

** a receipt for mdcing people happy.*^ She 

*' has a way of doing kind things with fo litde 
** pretenfion ! She had talked lately of getting 
" fome pieces of drefs from town, and when 
" flie heard of my fetting out, had put twenty 
** guineas into my hand as her agent in the 
•* bufmefs; but when fhe took leave of me, 
" fhe faid, flie found' fhe fhould have no occa- 
** fion for any addition to her wardrobe this 

** year. But you muft lay out the twenty 

** guineas," faid fhe, " in looking at tJie fafhion- 
** able drefles of this winter, that you may be 
** able to inflrud me in my purchafes for the 
*' next." 

** You never faw the Colonel (continued his 
•* young friend) in better health or fpirits than 
" he is at prefent. He" put one or two of his 
^ old guns in order on my account, and walked 
** out with me himfelf, to fhew me the grounds 
** where the game was to be found, which he 
** fays was almoft as plentiful this feafon, as it 
** was when he was a fhooter." — " Why does 
•* he not come to town?" faid I. — ^^ I afked 
*^ him that queftion, Sirj but he told me he 
7 " did 
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** did not intend to be in town ; and yet I be- 
** lieye he was much the better for his laft ex- 
** curfion hithen"— " I am perfuaded the jour- 
** ney would be of fervice to him.'* — His young 
relation fmUed* ** I believe it was not fo much 
** the journey to Edinburgh, as the follies he 
** law there, that did him fo much good. He 
** fwallowed a thoufand impertinences, he fays, 
" when here; and his filler tells me he has 
** chewed the cud on them ever fmce. Every 
** time he related any of them to her or to me, 
** he feemed to be better pleafed with himfelf, 
^* and with the times which he calls his own ; 
** though I am happy to believe that he will 
" live tihefe dozen years, to tell us that he has 
" nothing to do with the prefent times. He 
" fays, he does not intend being in town again, 
" becaufe the novelty that amufed him the laft 
** time he was there is over. I fliould only find, 
** faid he, the fame follies and the fame vices ; 
** the fame coarfe or frivolous men, and the 
** fame vulgar or giddy women, I faw there two 
** winters ago." 

" But you may aflure him,'* faid I, " he is 
" miftaken; that I have received undoubted 
*' intelligence, that there is to be no folly, no 
*' vice, among us this winter ; that our private 
*' fociety is to be decent and well-bred, our 
" public places orderly and well regulated ; that 
♦^ there will be no bludgeon'd beaux to juftle 
B B ,4 ** him 
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**^ him in his walks, nor female cavaliers to ftare 
" him out of countenance; that our dinners 
" are to afford the elegant entertainment of 
*' Attic conviviality, " the feaft of reafon, and 
" the flow of foul ;" that the tea-tables of the 
** ladies are to be fchools of delicacy, refine- 
** ment, and inftru£live converfation ; that 
** Lady Rumpus has learned filence, old — fo- 
** briety, and his fon decorum ; that our aflfem- 
" blies, inftead oijine ladies lolloping through 
pountry-dances with j/ine men^ are to be filled 
with Jine women j who are to dance minuets 
with ^ne gentlemen i that at our concerts 
** people of fafhion are to liften to the mufic^ 
** and that the mufic is to be worth the liftening 

** to ; that our Theatre But you fhall hear 

** what it is to be from better authority. I re- 
** ceived this very morning a letter on that fub- 
** jedl, which, among other novelties, you may 
** communicate to the Colonel. Here it is^ , 
" fealed with a ShdkeJ^eare% head, and dated 
" from Holyroodboufe.^^ 
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To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

PRESUME, from the uniform pradice of your 
predeceflbrs, and indeed from feveral of your 
earlier Papers, that the date of the Theatre is 
by no means a fubjed of indifference to you* 
In this belief, I make bold to trouble you with 
a Letter concerning our Scottifh Stage, which I 
hope will meet with your attention. I think. 
Sir, I may prefume to iay, that I am not an 
unqualified correrpondent on that fubjedl, having 
paifed mod of my life behind the Scenes, in 
different parts of the kingdom, and have reafon 
to flatter myfelf with having been of confider- 
able ufe to the Stage, though my labours have 
not proved fo advantageous to myfelf as I had 
reafon to look for. I was the firft who brought 
any thing like difcipline among Baycs's Light 
Horfe ; I had a very principal hand in the Sea 
in Harlequins Invafton j and gave the plan for 
the conftrudlion of the famous Cloud which 
took up the deities in Midas. Thefe, and many 
other fervices of equal importance, have been 
long forgotten. I will make no perfonal re- 
fledions, Sir; but Managers are well known 
not to be always fo attentive to merit as they 

ought 
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ought to be, I know it has been faid, that I 
was difmiffed from the London Theatre, on ac- 
count of an unfortunate accident, to wit, the 
falling of a flying dragon, which I had invented 
for a new Pantomime ; by which the Devil and 
Dr. Fauftus were both killed on the fpot But, 
in the firft place, the ftory is falfe in itfelf, the 
Do<aor having only broke his nofe, and the 
Devil his tail by the accident ; and at any rate, 
the dragon was not of my conftruQion, but one 
boiTowed from the Opera-houfe, which had 
been foundered by hard riding in the ballet of 
^afon and Medea^ 

I underftand, Sir, that It is intended this 
winter to make a very material* improvement on 
the Theatre at Edinburgh, by bringing down 
the Sadler s Wells Company to perform here 
during- a confiderable part of the feafon. I 
will not have the vanity to fay, 'that this was 
entirely owing to a fuggeftion of mine ; yet it 
is certain that I hinted at fuch an improvement 
feveral months ago, at the houfe of a gentle- 
man, an old acquaintance, with whom I fome- 
times take a Sunday's dinner, who is on very 
intimate terms with the Gentleman who drefles 
the Manager, But whoever may claim the ho- 
nour of the invention, Sir, I cannot help con- 
gratulating this country on the event, which I 
look on as proceeding from the fame liberal and 
enlarged fpirit that I^as given rife to the Com- 
mercial 
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mercial Treaty "with France, Undoubtedly a 
free and full communication aftd interchange of 
commodities is of advantage both amoi^ Nations 
and Theatres ; and the jealoufies and rivalfliips 
that ufed to fubfift between contending Houfes 
were extremely hurtful to all parties. It is the 
duty of every good citizen to promote an ob- 
ject fo defirable as that of a friendly intercourfe 
and mutual co-operation between fuch focieties, 
for the entertainment of the public. With fuch 
good intentions, I beg leave to lay before you 
the {ketch of a pkm for the more clofe and inti^ 
mate union of the theatrical and dancing or 
tumbling kingdoms, by their not only occupy- 
ing the fame ground, and alternately exhibit- 
ing on the fame ftage, but by their ihutually 
coalefcing and incorporating with one another, 
fo as to give a Play all the decoration and move- 
ment of a Dance or a Tumbling, and a Dance 
or a Tumbling all the intereft and bufinefs of a 
Play. What an excellent entertainment, for in- 
flance, would Macbeth or Hamlet afford, if the 
plan of the Drama were preferved, according 
to the ancient theatrical mode, and the unfold- 
ing and progrefs of at brought forth according 
' to the new or Sadler's Wells fchool. The Soli- 
loquies might be turned into Hornpipes, the 
Battles into Country Bumpkins, and the re- 
fpedtive Courts of Scotland and Denmark might 
exhibit themfelvcs to great advantage in a Co- 
tillon ; 
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tillon^ or the folemn fcenes might be performed 
on the Slack Wire, the more animated from the 
Tight Rope, and the buftle of a full Stage 
would naturally fall into Feats of Agility and 
Lofty Tumbling, In Macbetby the Little Devil 
would be quite in his element In the tragedy 
of Venice Prefervd^ what a brilliant High Dance 
might Pierre in the fenate-houfe perform in his 
chains (which is indeed but one ftep beyond his 
ordinary ftyle of ading in that fcene) ; and the 
fenators (fuch of them at leaft whofe robes would 
bear looking at behind) might join the inferior 
confpirators as Figurantes. 

Comedy will eafily and naturally Aide into the 
department of her lifter-arts ; and as flie has al- 
ready betaken herfelf almoft entirely to ftnging 
on the Englifh Stage, flie may with great pro- 
priety become a dancer on the Scotch Theatre. 
As to Farces or petites Pieces^ I think they may 
admit of a different fet of performers, and be 
played with applaufe by adors of the animal 
creation. General Jackoo^ of the Sadler's Wells 
Company, who I'm told has a very quick^»^, 
might foon be made perfeft in Fribble ; and the 
wonderfiil Englijb BulUdog be brought out in 
the part of Major Sturgeon. It could not but 
afford pleafure to every rational and philofophic 
mind, thus to fee the lower orders of creation 
brought forward a ftep in the fcale of being, and 
affuming, on the Stage of Edinburgh, a rank 

and 
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and confequence which partial nature has denied 
them. 

But though the fuperflxuaure of dancing and 
tumbling is thus propofed to be raifed on the 
old theatrical foundation ; yet, Sir, it is by no 
means any part of my plan to difcard or render 
unneceflary the prefent incumbents of the 
Theatre. Their exertions will neceflarily be 
united with their new aflbciates from Sadler^s 
'Wells, to get up, as it is called, the pieces which 
are to be performed in this new manner; and I 
have too much knowledge of the extent and 
verfatility of their genius, not to be convinced 
that they will eafily accommodate themfelves to 
the change. Some of the beft Tragedians of 
our prefent company will readily acquire the 
walk of the Tight-rope; moft of the Ladies, I 
am fure, will have no objedtion to put them- 
felves under the tuition of the Devil, in the 
tumbling way; and feveral of the moft cele- 
brated comic performers are already fo excellent 
in the pojiure line, as to give aflurance of their 
arriving at the firft degree of eminence in that 
department. 

And now. Sir, give me leave toftate fome of the 
obvious advantages that will arife from this new 
and improved mode of conducing the Drama. 

I wo. As the entertainment would be addrcfled 
to the eyes, it would allow perfedi liberty to the 
tongues of the audience: of the reftrainr, in 

this 
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this particular, which arifes from ^he prefent 
method of conducing the Drama, the moSt 
, refpedable part of thte houfe have great realbn to 
complain, as the players on the ftage fpeak al« 
'mod as loud as people of the firfl diilindion in 
the fide*boxes. 

2^/(?, There would be none of that improper 
tor unbecoming freedom or double entendre^ 
againft which fome of the more rigid moralifts 
inveigh, in the dialogue of our late comic per- 
formances. If any part of the Pantomime fhould 
happen not to be quite fo pure as it ought (a 
grievance which even the fpoken plays are liable 

. to in lhe hands of fome aftors), it will be eafy 
for the Ladies to tiuii their eyes half afide, or to 
cover them with the fticks of their fans: putting 
one*s fingers in one's ears is not fo graceful an 
attitude. 

3//0, It will very ijiuch improve the cataftrpphe 

. of fome of our beft Englifh tragedies. George 
Barnwell may then be played, as I once heard 
a gentleman of this city propofe to a Manager, 
with the hanging thrown into adion inftead of 
narrative, as the fwing of feveral adtors of the 
new company can eafily be made to imitate that 
polite entertainment; and feme of them, who at 
prefent fhew fuch dexterity in twifting their 
bodies into the coUared-eel, and other beautiful 
forms, will have no difficulty of allowing them- 
felves to be broke on the wheel in the part of 

Pierre^ 



Pierre^ which b^llig a novelty, and foihewhat 
more natural and affecling than the 'mere prepa- 
ratives at prefent exhibited^ ca&not fail df draww 
ing great houfes« 

4ito, It ^11 evidently tend to facilitate the pro- 
feffion of an aftor, and to widen the range from 
which excellence in that line is to be drawn. 
As things are at prefent, theBritifli Stage, from 
the circumftance of language, is open only to 
the natives of England and Ireland; but if 
plays are to be danced inftead of fpoken, their 
language, like that of Mufic, will be univerfal. 
This will remove a hatdfliip peculiar to this part 
of his Majefly's dominions, which, from its 
provincial pronunciation, is almoft entirel)r ex« 
eluded from the Stage ; but in a natural talent 
for dancing and feats of agility is fuppofdd rather 
lo have the advantage of its fifter kingdoms. If 
the plan I propofe is adopted, I ihall not be fur- 
prifed, if the diftriO: of Stratb/peyShovild produce 
a fucceflbr to Garrick^ and a rival to Mrs. SiMons. 

Lajtlyy It will fave a great deal of trouble to 
authors, who are often exceedingly at a lofa 
how to carry on the dialogue of a piece through 
the Q)ace of five, or even of three a<9:s. In the 
improved method I have taken the liberty to 
fuggeft, an author will not only, like fome of 
our modern dramatifts, have no occafion to 
write well, but he or flie may adlually compofe 
a very good play, without having ever learned to 
write or read at all. 

Many 
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Maoy other advantages iilig^t be fliewed to 
rcfiilt from this propofed alteration of the mode 
of reprefenting theatrical pieces; but I flatter 
xnyfelf, that even the imperfedi announcement of 
the plan which I have given, will be fufficient 
to intitle it to the fevour and patronage of pep- 
fons of tafte and knowledge; among whom, 
without flattery, Sir, I clafs the author of the 
Lounger in a very diflinguiflied rank. 
I have the honour to be, &c, 

RICHARD BUSKIN. 



I doubt not but it will aflford pleafure to Mr« 
Buikin to be told, that my young academical 
friend approved very much of his propofal. ** In 
•• ancient Greece," faid he, ** though they did 
not carry this matter quite fo far as your cor- 
refpondent propofes, yet dancing made a chief 
part of the entertainment in dramatic repre- 
*^ fentations. The verfes indeed of Sophocles and 
** Euripides were recited, but as we have no So- 
** phoclefes or Euripidefes now, and fcarce any 
** adors who could fpeak their verfes if we had, 
** I believe Mr. Bujkin% plan to be a very ex- 
" pedient one. I remember one of our fellows 
** at college, who liked eccentric anecdotes, 
*• ufed to tell us of a compaijiy of Comedians he 
** fell in with in a country excurfion, who 

" having, 



cc 
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** having, by fome little misfortune, loft their 
** principal adtor, gave out their next day's bill 
** in thefs words : " On Monday will be pre- 
" fented the Tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Den- 
** mark; the part of Hamlet^ for that night, to 
" be left out/' 



N^96. Saturday, Decemler 2, 1786. 
To the Author of the Lounger* 

Aureus banc viiam in terris Saturnus agehat. ViRG* 

SIR, 

As in reading, either for inftrudion 6r. en- 
tertainment, , one is always moft ftruck 
with what comes neareft to one*8 felf, we who 
are in the country have been particularly atten- 
tive to your rural papers. The family of which I 
am a member at prefent, have been very much 
entertained with them. We have found out 
feveral of our acquaintance in the letter of Ur-- 
banusi and even the pidlure of your godmother, 
though a little antiquated, was too ftrongly 
marked for fome of our party not to difcover a 
refemblance to it. Adrajlus\ portrait of him- 
VOL. II. c c felf 
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felf was too ferious for our meddling with. Wc 
never allow our imaginations to fport with the 
facrednefs of forrow. 

Since the receipt of thofe papers, it has be- 
come an amufement here to draw Iketches for 
the Lounger; and fome of us laft night after 
fupper propofed, that every one fliould paint his 
neighbour. To this fancy and a rainy morn- 
ing you owe this letter. I will try to give you 
the whole groupe; I am fure if I could do it 
juftice, it fhould pleafe your benevolent readers 
better than the pidure of Urbanus, though I 
give that gentleman perfed credit for the fide- 
lity as well as the power of his pencil. But a 
family-piece of Greuze is more pleafmg, though 
perhaps lefs valued, than one of Hem/kiri or 
Timers. 

That I may, however, take no advantage, I 
will begin with myfelf. I am not of fo ferious 
a difpofition as Adraftus, yet am I not altogether 
without fome of that rural fentiment which he 
indulges, and which you defcribe. I own I had 
acuter feelings fome five and twenty years ago; 
but having now lived half a century, I am be- 
come a good deal lefs heroic, lefs vifionary, and 
lefs tender than I was; yet I have not forgotten 
what my own feelings were, and I can per- 
fedlly underftand what thofe of younger men 
are ; I confefs I like to fee them as warm as I 
myfelf was at their age, and enjoy a fort of felf- 

flattery 
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flattery in thinking that I have learned to be 
wifer, by being a little older than they. Some- 
thing of the (ame refleftion I venture now and 
then to indulge, from the circumftance of being 
a bachelor; I think myfelf as well as I am, and 
yet I am pleafed to fee a hulband and a father 
happy. And as I am neither from age nor fittia- 
tion quite condemned to celibacy, I have that 
fort of intereft in an amiable woman or a pro- 
mifmff child, that makes their company very 
agreeable to me, and I believe mine not un- 
pleafant to them. I have, thank God, good 
health and good fpirits ; was bred fomewhat of 
a fcholar by my father, who lived in town, and 
a pretty complete fportfman by my grandfather, 
who refided in the country. When at fchool> 
I ftole an hour or two in the evening to learn 
mufic, and had a tolerable knack at making bad 
Verfes when at college. In fhort, there are few 
things come acrofs me in which I am quite left 
out, and I have not the vanity of excellence to 
fupport in any of them. 

I generally fpend fome months of Autumn in 
the country, and this feafon have pafled them 
Very agreeably at the houfe of a gentleman, who, 
from particular circumftances, I am pretty con- 
fident is the perfon you once mentioned under 
the appellation of Bencvolus. A general idea 
of his chaaadler you have given in the paper 
I allude to : of his family and their country- 
c c a life^ 
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life, will you allow me to try a little fketch 
now? 

You have hinted at the ufe Benevolus makes 
of his wealth. In the country, as far as we can 
gather from thofe around him, he gives largely ; 
but as it is neither from the impulfe of fickly 
fentiment or Ihallow vanity, his largeffes tend 
oftener to incite induftry than to fupply indi- 
gence. Indeed, I have been forced to obferve, 
that to nurfe poverty is, politically fpeaking, to 
harbour idlenefs and vice ; to prevent it is much 
the better way ; for a man feldom thrives that 
does not deferve to thrive ; and, except from 
fome unfortunate accidents, which Benevolus is 
ever ready to pity and to redrefs, a man is feldom 
poor without deferving to be fo. The occupiers 
of Benevolus's eftate are generally thriving : he 
fays, that to promote this is not an expenfive 
indulgence ; but, on the contrary, that he gains 
by it. 'Tis fome money advanced at firft, fays 
he; but no capital is more produdHve than 
that which is laid out on the happinefs of one*s 
people. Some plans indeed have been fuggefted 
to him for doubling the revenue of his eftate, 
by difpeopling it of three fourths of its inhabit- 
ants ; but he would never confent to them. If 
I wiflied for money, he replied to an advifer of 
thefe fctiemes, there are many trades you (hould 
rather recommend to me ; but the proudeft pro- 
perty of a country gentleman is that of men. 

He 
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He has not, however, that inordinate defire for 
extending the bounds of his eftate, that fome 
great proprietors have. A gentleman, whofe 
family had been reduced in its circumftances, 
offered his land to him for fale. Benevolus ex- 
preffed his forrow for the neceffity that forced 
the neighbour to this meafure, and, after ex- 
amining into his affairs, gave him credit to the 
extent of his debts. The young man went 
abroad, and from the recommendation of his 
honefty and worth, arid great affiduity in bufi- 
nefs, acquired a fortune fufEcient to redeem his 
affairs. Somebody obferved what an enviable 
purchafe that gentleman's land would have beeij 
to Benevolus. " But thofe acres would not 
** have dined with me with fuch a face of hap- 

** pinefs and gratitude as Mr. .- did tD-d^y*'* 

Such faces, indeed, are a favourite part of 
the entertainment at Benevolus's table. One 
day of the week, which he jokingly calls his 
wife's rout day, there is an additional leaf put 
to the table, for the reception of fome oiF the 
principal farmers on his eftate,. from whofe 
converfation, he fays, he derives much ufeful 
knowledge in country bufmefs, and in the ma- 
nagement of his affairs. He behaves to them 
in fuch a way as to remove all reftraint from the 
inequality of rank ; and talking to every man 
on the fubjedl he knows beft, makes every man 
more pleafed with himfelf, and njore ufeful to 
C c 3 thofe 
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thofe who hear him. The reception indeed of 
thofe guefts ftrongly marks the propriety of 
feeling and of behaviour of the family. There 
is none of that fneer and tittering which one 
fees among the young gentlemen and ladies of 
other tables ; the children ftrive who Ihall help 
the fenior farmer of the fet ; they afk queftibns 
about the different members of his houfehold, 
and fometimes fend little prefents to his chil- 
dren. I have had the charge of fome parties 
of the young people, who dined with the farm-* 
ers in return ; and then we have fo many long 
ftories when we come back in the evening. 
There are no fuch eggs, nor fowls, nor cream, 
as we meet with in thofe excurfions. I am 
always appealed to as a voucher; and I can 
fafely fay, that we thought fo, elpecially when 
we took a long walk, or fiflied, or fhot by the 
way. 

Benevolus has four fons and three daughters. 
Their education has been fcrupuloufly attended 
to ; and there are perhaps no young people of 
their age more accomplifhed. When I fjpeak of 
their accomplifhments, I do not mean only their 
fkill in the ordinary branches of education, 
mufic, dancing, drawing, and fo forth. I have 
feen fuch acquirements pafs through the me- 
mory and the fingers of young people, yet leave 
little fruit behind them. It is not fo with my 
vQung friends here j not only are the faculties 

employed, 
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employed, but the mind is enriched by all their 
ftudies. I have learned a great deal of true phi- 
lofophy, during the rainy days of this feafon, 
from the little philofophers in Benevolus's li- 
brary ; and when I indulge myfelf in a morn- 
ing's lounge befide the young ladies and their 
mother, I always rife with fentiments better 
regulated, with feelings more attuned, than when 
I fat down. The young people's accomplifh- 
ments are fometimes fhewn, but never exhi- 
bited ; brought forth, unaffumingly, to .beftoyr 
pleafure on others, not to minifter to their own 
vanity, or that of their parents. In mufic 
their talents are fuch as might attract the ap- 
plaufe of the moft fkilful ; yet they never refufe 
to exert them in the ftyle that may pleafe the 
moft ignorant. Mufic their father confefles he 
is fond of, beyond the moderation of a philo- 
fopher. 'Tis a relaxation, he fays, which in- 
dulges without debafmg the feelings, which em- 
ploys without wafting the mind. The firft time 
I was here^ I had rode in a very bad daythrough 
a very dreary road ; it was dark before I reached 
the houfe. The tranfition from the battering 
rain, the howling wind, and a flooded roadf 
10 a faloon lighted cheerily up, and filled witli 
the mingled founds of their family concert, was 
fo delightful, that I fhall never forget it. 

There is, however, a living harmony in the 

appearance of the family, that adds confider- 

c c 4 ably 
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ably to the pleafure of this and every other 
entertainment. To fee how the boys hang upon 
th^r father, and with what looks of tendernefe 
the girls gather round their mother ! " To be 
** happy at home/' faid Benevolus one day to 
me, when we were talking of the fex, " is one 
" of the beft dowries we can give a daughter 
with a good hulband, and the beft prevent- 
ive againft her chufing a bad one. How 
^* many miferable matches have I known fome 
of my neighbours girls make, merely to 
efcape from the prifon of their father's houfe j 
and having married for freedom, they refblved 
" to be as little as they could in their hulbands." 
Benevolus's lady, though the mother of fo 
many children, is ftill a very fine woman. 
That lofty elegance, however, which, in her 
younger days, I remember awing fo many lovers 
into adoration, fhe has now foftened into a 
matron gentlenefs, which is infinitely engag- 
ing. There is a modeft neatnefs in her drefs, 
a chaftened grace in her figure, a fort of timid 
livelinefs in her converfation, which we cannot 
but love ourfelves, and are not furprifed to fee 
her hulband look on with delight. In the 
management of her houfehold concerns, fhe 
exerts a quiet and unperceived attention to her 
family and her guefts, to their convenience, their 
fports, their amufements, which accommodates 
every one without the tax of feeing it buftled 

for. 
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for. In the little circles at breakfaft, where 
the plans of the day are laid, one never finds 
thofe faces of embarraflment, thofe whifpers 
of concealment, which may be obferved in 
fome houfes. Mamma is applied to in ^all 
arrangements, confulted in fchemes for excur^ 
fions, in the difficulty of interfering engagements, 
and is often prefled to be of parties, which fhc 
fometimes enlivens with her prefence, 

Benevolus, in the fame manner, is frequently 
the companion of his fon*s fports, and rides 
very keenly after an excellent pack of harriers, 
though they fay he has gone rather feldomer * 
out this feafon than he ufed to do, having got 
fo good a deputy in me. He was difputing 
t'other day with the clergyman of the parilh, a 
very learned and a very worthy man, on the 
love of fport. " I allow, my good Sir (faid 
*^ Benevolus), that there are better ufes for 
*' time ; but cxclufive of exercife to the body, 
** there are fo many diffipations more hurtful 
" to the mind (diffipations even of reading, 
*' of thinking, and of feeling, which are never 
** reckoned on as fuch), that if fport be harm- 
** lefs, it is ufefuL ' I have another reafon for 
*' encouraging it in my fon. It will give him 
•' an additional tie to the country, which is to 
*' be the chief fcene of his future life, as a man 
-^' likes his wife the better that, befides more 
*• important accomplifhments, (he can fmg and 

*' dance ; 
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*^ dance; and in both cafes, a man of a feeling 
*' mind will conned with the mere amufement, 
•* ideas of affedion, and remembrances of ten- 
** dernefs. Methinks I perceive an error in the 
•* fyftem of education which fome country- 
** gentlemen follow with their fons. They fend 
** them, when lads, to ftudy at foreign univer- 
^ fities, and to travel into foreign countriesj 
•* and then expedt them, rather unreafonably, 
** to become country-gentlemen at their return, 
** My fon fhall travel to fee other countries, 
•* but he fliall firft le»rn to love his own. 
** There is a polifh, there are ornaments, I 
** know, which travel gives; but the bafis muft 
•* be an attachment to home. My fon's ruffles 
** may be of lace, but his fhirt muft be of more 
** durable ftuff/' 

In this purpofe Benevolus has perfedly fuc- 
ceeded with his fon, who is now eighteen, with 
much of the information of a man, but with all 
the unafluming modefty of a boy. 'Tis his 
pleafure and his pride to acknowledge the claims 
which his native fcenes have upon him. He 
knows the name of every hamlet, and of its in- 
habitants; he vifits them when he can be of ufe, 
gives encouragement to their improvements, and 
diftributes rewards to the induftrious. In re- 
turn, they feel the moft perfed fealty and regard 
to him. The old men obferve how like he is to 
his father ; and their wives trace the eyes and 
the lips of his mother. 

The 
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The fame good fenfe in their management, 
and a fimilar attention to their happinefs, is 
(hewn to evety inferior member of Benevolus's 
houfehold. His domeftics revere and love him; 
yet regularity and attention are no where fo 
habitual. Attention to every gueft is one of the 
firft leflbns a fervant learns at this houfe, and 
an attention of that ufeful and benevolent fort 
which is exactly the reverfe of what is pradifcd 
at fome great houfes in the. country, where a 
man is vaftly well attended, provided he has 
attendants of his own that make it needlefs; but 
a perfon of inferior rank may wait fome time 
before he can find a fervant wbofe province it 
is to take any care of him. At Benevolus's, it 
is every mwi's province to fhew a ftranger Idnd- 
nefs ; and there is an afped of welcome in every 
domeftic one meet«. Even the maftiff in the 
court is fo gentle, fo humanized by the children, 
and " bears his faculties fo meek," that the very 
beggar is not afraid of Trufiyj though he bays 
him. 

In fuch quarters, and with fuch fociety^ I do 
not count the weeks of my flay, like your cor- 
refpondent Vrbanus. The family talks of not 
vifiting Edinburgh fooner than Chriftmas, and 
it is not improbable that I may flay with them 
till that time: fo if your coffeehoufe-friend takes 
notes of arrivals this winter, he may poffibly 
mark me dgwn in my feat in the coach deflined 

7 for 
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for N^ 7. anfwering the queftions of two cherub-i 
faced boys, who are a fort of pupils of mine 
here in all the idle branches of their edu« 
cation. 

I am, 

S J R, 

Your moft obedient fervant, 

V 
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^Tp o the feeling and the fufceptible there is 
•* fomething wonderfully pleafing in the 
contemplation of genius, of that fupcreminent 
reach of mind by which fome men are diftin- 
guifhed. In the view of highly fuperior talents, 
as in that of great and fhipendous natural ob- 
jedls, there is a fublimity which fills the foul 
with wonder and delight, which expands it, as 
it were, beyond its ufual bounds, and which, 
invefting our nature with extraordinary powers 
and extraordinary honours, interefts our curio- 
iity and flatters our pride. 

This divinity of genius, however, which ad- 
miration is fond to worjflxip, is beft arrayed in 

thQ 
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the darknefs of diftant and remote periods^ and 
is not eafily acknowledged in the prefent time8» 
or in places with which we are perfedly ac- 
quainted. Exclufive of all the dedudions which 
envy or jealoufy may fometimes be fuppofed to 
make, there is a familiarity in the near approach 
of perfons around us, not very confident with 
the lofty ideas which we wifh to form of him 
who has led captive ovu: imagination in the 
triumphs of his fancy, overpowered our feelings 
with the tide of paflion, or enlightened our rea- 
fon with the inveftigation of hidde;i truths. It 
may be true, that " in the olden time'' genius 
had fome advantages which tended to its vigour 
and its growth; but it is not unlikely that, even 
in thefe degenerate days, it rifes much oftener 
than it is obferved ; that in " the ignorant pre* 
fent time" our pofterity may find names which 
they ydll dignify, though we neglefted, and pay 
to their memory thofe honours which their co- 
temporaries had denied them. 

There is, however, a natural, and indeed a 
fortunate vanity in trying to redrefs this wrong 
which genius is expofed to fuffer. In the dif- 
covery of talents generally unknown, men are 
apt to indulge the fame fond partiality as in all 
other difcoveries which themfelves have made; 
and hence we have had repeated inftances of 
painters and of poets, who have been drawn 
from obfcure fituations, and held forth to 

public 
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public notice and applaufe by the extravagant 
encomiums of their introdu£tors, yet in a fliort 
time have funk again to their former obfcurity j 
whofe merit, though perhaps fomewhat ne- 
gleded, did not appear to have been much under- 
valued by the world, and could not fupport, by 
its own intrinfic excellence, that fuperior place 
which the enthufiafm of its patrons would have 
afBgned it. 

I know not if I (hall be accufed of fuch en- 
thufiafm and partiality, when I introduce to the 
notice of my readers a poet of our own country, 
with whofe writings I have lately become ac- 
quainted ; but if I am not greatly deceived, I 
think I may fafely pronounce him a geniys of no 
ordinary rank. The perfon to whom I allude 
is Robert Burns, an Ayrjhlre ploughman, 
whofe poems were fome time ago publiflied in 
a country town in the weft of Scotland, with 
no other ambition, it would feem, than to cir- 
culate among the inhabitants of the country 
where he was born, to obtain a little fame from 
thofe who had heard of his talents. I hope I (hall 
not be thought to affume too much, if I endea- 
vour to place him in a higher point of view, 
to call for a verdidl of his country on the merit 
of his works, and to claim for him thpfe ho- 
nours which their excellence appears to deferve. 

In mentioning the circumftance of his hum- 
ble ftation, I mean not to reft his pretenfions 

folely 
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folely on that title, or to urge the merits of his 
poetry when confidered in relation to the low- 
nefs of his birth, and the little opportunity of 
improvement which his education could afford. 
Thefe particulars, indeed, might excite our 
wonder at his produdions ; but his poetry, con- 
fidered abftradtedly, and without the apolo^es 
arifmg from his fituation, feems to me fully 
intitled to command our feelings, and to obtain 
our applaufe. One bar, indeed, his birth and 
education have oppofed to his fame, the lan- 
guage in which moft of his poems are written* 
Even in Scotland, the provincial dialed which 
Ramfay and he have ufed is now read with a 
difficulty which greatly damps the pleafure of 
the reader : in England it cannot be read at all, 
without fuch a condant reference to a gloffary, 
as nearly to deftroy that pleafure. 

Some of his produftions, however, efpecially 
thofe of the grave ftyle, are almoft Englifti. 
From one of thofe I (hall firft prcfent my readers 
with an extraft, in which I think they will dif- 
cover a high tone of feeling, a power and energy 
of expreffion, particularly and ftrongly charac- 
teriftic of the mind and the voice of a poet. 
'Tis from his poem intitled the VifioUy in which 
the Genius of his native country, Ayrjbire^ is 
thus fuppofed to addrefs him : 

With future hope, I oft would gaze. 
Fond, on thy little early ways. 

Thy 
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Thy ruddy carolled^ chiming phtzk^ 
In uncouth rhymes^ 

Fir'd at the fimple^ artlefs lays 

Of other times. 

I faw thee feek the fcmnding {horc. 
Delighted with the dafliing roar ; 
Or, when the North his fleecy ftore 

Drove through the {kj, 
1 faw grim Nature's vifage hoar 

Strike thy young eye. 

Or when the deep-green mantled earthy 
Warm-cheriflied every fiowret's birth. 
And joy and mufic pouring forth 

In every grove, 
I faw thee eye the general mirth 

With boundlefs love. 

When ripen'd fields and azure flcies 
Called forth the reapers ruftling noife, 
I faw thee leave their evening joys. 

And lonely ftalk. 
To vent thy bofom*s fwclling rife 

In penfive walk. 

When youthful love, warm-blufhing, ftrong, 
Keen-fhivering, (hot thy nerves along, 
Tkofe accents, grateful to thy tongue, 

Th' adored name, 
I taught thee how to pour in fong. 

To footh thy flame. 

I faw thy pulfc*s maddening play. 
Wild, fend thee Pleafurc's devious way, 
Miiled by Fancy's meteor-ray. 

By Paffion driven ; 
But yet the light that led aftray 

Was light from Heaven* 

Of 
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Of ifarains like the above, folemn and &b« 
lime, with that rapt and infpired mehhdiolf in 
which the Poet lifts his eye ^ above thii vifible 
^^ diurnal fphere," the Poems intitled, Def^nd^ 
tncy^ the Lament^ Winter^ a Dirjre^ and the 
Invocation to Rmnj afford no lefs ibiking ex« 
amples. . Of the tender and the moral, fpeci- 
mens equally advantageous m^ht be 'drawn 
from the ele^ac verfes, indtled, Man was made 
to mourn J from I'be Cottars Saturday Ni^t^ the 
Stanzas To a Mt^ufe^ or thofe To a Mountain^ 
^^ify^ ^"^ turning it down with the plough in 
April 1786. This laft Poem I fliall infcrt en- 
tire, not from its fuperipr merit, but becaufe 
its length fuits the bounds of my Paper« 

• Wcc, modcft, crimfon-tipped flower, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour, 
For I maun cruQi aosang the ftoure 

Thy flenderftcmj 
To fpare thee now is paft my power^ 

Thou bonie gem. 

AIns ! it's no thy neighbour fweet. 
The bony Lark, companion meet I 
Sending thee 'mong the dewy weet 

Wi' fpeckled brcaft, 
When upward-fpringing, blythe to gteet 
. The purpling eaft. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upan thy early, humble birth % 

* Wn^ little; mauHt mu&\ /dmri, doftf weit, wtt, t fobfiaa- 
tive; catiU, eold^ glintfd, peep'd; UM^ flidttr; /sm, ftose, 
mfa's, walls ; I^Jlii, dry» chaptv barren, 
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Ifet dieufuUy thou glinted forth 

Amid the ftono» 
Scarce rearM above the parent-earth 
V \ Thy tender fonn* 

The flaunting flowers o^r gardens yields 
• ' High-flielt^ring woodis and wa's maun fhidd ; 
-*- But thouh beneath the random Ueld 
• Of clod or ftanej 

Adorns^ ^ hiilie (lubblp-fiqld, 

XJnfeen^ alane. 

«. Therei in thy fcanty tnantle clad. 

Thy fnowy bofom fun*ward fpread. 
Thou lifts thy unafiumiui; head. 

In humble guife ; 
But now the Jbare uptcars thy bed, 

And low thou lies! 

Such is the fate of artlefs maid. 
Sweet flow'ret of the rural ihade ! 
By Love's fimplicity betrayM^ 

And guilekfs truft. 
Till (he, like thee^ all foU'd, is laid 

Low in the dud. 

Such is the fate of fimple bard, 

On Life's rough ocean lucklefs ftarr'd ! 

Unikilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore. 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o'er I 

Such fate to fuff 'ring worth is given, 
Who long with wants and ^oes has driven. 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To Mifery's brink. 
Till, wrench'd of. every ftay but Heaven, 
^. He ruined Cnk« 

£▼'11 
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Ev'n thou who moum'ft the daify*s fate, 

That fate it thine No diftant date \ 

Stem Ruin's plough-lhare drives^ elate^ 

Full on thy bloom^ 
Till crufh'd beneath the furrow's weight. 

Shall be thy doonu 

I have feldom met with an image more truly 
paftoral than that of the lark, in the fecond 
ftanza. Such ftrokes as thefe mark the pencU 
of the poet, which delineates Nature with the 
precifion of intimacy, yet with the delicate 
colouring of beauty and of tafte. 

The power of genius is not lefs admirable in 
tracing the manners, than in painting the paC* 
fions, or in drawing the fcenery of Nature* 
That intuitive glance with which a writer like 
Sbakefpeare difcerns the characters of men, with 
which he catches the many changing hues of 
life, forms a fort of problem in the fcience of 
mind, of which it is eafier to fee the truth than 
to affign the caufe^ Though I am very far 
from meaning to compare our ruftic bard to 
Shakefpeare, yet whoever will read his lighter 
and more humorous poems, his Dialogue of the 

Dogs^ his Dedication to G H , EJq. his 

Epijlles to a Toung Friend^ and to TV. S n^ 

will perceive with what uncommon penetration 
and fagacity this Heaven-taught ploughman, 
from his humble and unlettered ftation, haa 
looked upon men and manners, 

j> D 2 Againft 
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'Againfl fome paflages of diofe laft-mentioned 
poems it has been objeded, that they breathe a 
fpirit of libertinifm and irreligion. But if we 
confider the ignorance and fanaticifm of the 
lower clafs of people in the country where thcfe 
poems were written, a fanaticifm of that perni- 
cious fort which fets faitb in oppofition to good 
works ^ the fallacy and danger of which, a mind 
fo enlightened as our Poet's could not but per- 
ceive ; we fhall not look upon his lighter Mufc 
as the enemy of religion (of which in fevend 
places heexpreflesthe jufteft fentiments), though 
fhe has fometimes been a little unguarded in her 
ridicule of hypocrify. 

In this, as in other refpeds, it muft be al- 
lowed that there are exceptionable parts of the 
volume he has given to the public, which caution 
would have fuppreffed, or corredion ftruck 
out; but Poets are feldom cautious, and our 
Poet had, alas ! no friends or companions from 
whom corredion could be obtained. When 
we reflect on his rank in life, the habits to 
which he mud have been fubjeA, and the fo- 
ciety in which he muft have mixed, we regret 
perhaps more than wonder, that delicacy ihouid 
be fo often ofiended in perufing a volume in 
which there is fo much to intereft; and to pleafe 
us. 

Burns poflefles the ijjpirit as well m the fancy 
of a poet* Hiat honeft pride and independence 

of 
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of foul which are fometimes the Mufe*s only 
dower, break forth on every occafion in his 
works. It may be, then, I fhall wrong his feel- 
ings, while I indulge my own, in calling the 
attention of the public to his fituation and cir- 
cumftances. That condition, humble as it wasi 
in which he found content, and wooed the. 
Mufe, might not have been deemed uncomfort- 
able ; but grief and misfortunes have reached 
him there ; and one or two of his poems hint, 
what I have learnt from fome of his country- 
men, that he has been obliged to form the 
refolution of leaving his native land, to feek 
under a Weft-Indian clime that fhelter and fup- 
port which Scotland has denied him. But I 
truft means may be found to prevent this refo- 
lution from taking place; and that I do my 
country no more than juftice, when I fuppofe 
her ready to flxetch out her hand to cherifh 
and retain this native Poet, whofe *' wood-notes 
** wild" poffefs fo much excellence. To repair 
the wrongs of fuSering or ncgleded merit ; to 
call forth genius from the obfcurity in which it 
had pined indignant, and place it where it may 
profit or delight the world ; thefe are exertions 
which give to wealth an enviable fuperiority, to 
gfeatnefs and to patronage a laudable pride^ 

z 
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'Nee domos potentum 



Nojimus^ nee imagines Juperhus* Mart. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

T T is a long time fince my laft correfpondence 
•*• with you ; and, indeed, I did not know that 
your Paper continued to come out, till lately 
that I faw it at a certain great houfe where I 
was on a vifit. Of that vifit, Mr. Lounger, if 
you will give me leave, I will tell you fomc par- 
ticulars. Since I find that fome of the great 
folks take in your Paper, it may do them no 
harm to be told a little how things are about 
them ; or if, as I am apt to believe, they are 
not eafily to be mended, it will at leaft give us 
little folks fome fatisfaCkion to get out our 
thoughts of them. 

Your predeceffor, the Author of the Mirror^ 
who was kind enough to take fome intereft in 
my family, was well acqusdnted with its con- 
nexion with Lady , the great Lady who 

firft fet my wife and daughters heads agog about 
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fafhion and finery. In my laft to you, 1 in- 
formed you of our having luckily loft her acV 
quaintance, though I had got iflto another^ 
hobble by our intimacy with my rich neighbouc 
young Mujhroom. I am afhamed to tell ypu^* 
Sir, how things have come about j biit, as IT 
told Mr. Mirror, I was always rather too eafy^ 
in my way : I have been myfelf on a vifit at th^ 
houfe of the great Lady ! (I beg her Lord's par^ 
don, but that's the way of fpeaking in our 
neighbourhood.) But this comes through Mr. 
Mufhroom too. You muft know, that fince he 
came home, by prefents of fhawls and muflins 
to my Lady, and, as fome folks fay, by lend- 
ing fome of his fpare rupees to my Lord, he is 

become a great favourite at Lodge. And 

fo my Lord and Lady and he have laid their 
heads together, that Mr. Mufliroom fhall be 
member for our county the next vacancy ; and 
they have been driving and riding about among 
us, and giving feafts and dances at — — — 
Lodge and Mufhroom Hall. I fought a little 
fhy, as the faying is ; but Mrs. and Mifs Mufh- 
room fo tickled the ears of my wife and daugh- 
ters, and my Lady talked fo much of the hap- 
pinefs fhe had formerly enjoyed at my houfe, 
and of her regret for having loft the honour 

of my daughter Mrs. 's acquaintance, that 

they were filly enough to forgive all her former 

ncgleft of them j and then they fo belaboured 
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me with the great things that might 6e expeded 
i^om my Lord's patronagCt and Mr. Muih* 
room's atuehment to my family (and they had 
fome fliawls and muflins too), that I at laft 
agreed to give my vote as they wifhed. Oh ! 
thcn» there was fo much fufs and kindnefs, and 
iuch invitations to go to ■■ Lodge, and fo 
many honours and pleafures — that, in fhort, 
Mr. Lounger, having got in my com and fold 
my cattle^ I was prevailed on to lay out a litde 
6£ the money in a new fuit, to get a new faddle 
;md bridle for my mare, to trim my brown colt 
for a portmanteau^^horfe, and mounting John 
upon him, whom I could bed fpare at this fea^ 
fon too, I accompanied one of my brother free- 
holders, a plain man like myfelf, who takes a 
little of his wife's advice, to ■ Lodge* 

As I knew fomething of the hours there, I 
took care that we (hould not reach the houfe 
till within a few minutes of four, though my 
neighbour was in a fort of flutter the laft three 
miles, for fear of being too late. But when we 
got oflT our horfes, and walked into the lobby, 
we found we were much too early for the houfe* 
We had ftalked about for fome minutes, with- 
out knowing where we fiiould go, when, who 
fhould I fee come in but my old acquaintance 
Mn Papillot^ though it feems he had forgotten 
me ; for when I afked him if my Lord or his 
Lady were within, he gave me a broad ftare, 

and 
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and iaid that fbme of the fervants would inform 
us. None of the fenrants, however, chofe to 
be fo kind ; for though one or two peeped out 
of this and that door, they took no fort of con* 
cem in us, till at laft a big furly-looldng fellow 
appeared, pulling down the ruffles pf his {hirt, 
and bade us follow him into the faloon. Here 
we found an open window, and a half-kindled 
fire, and were left to cool our heels for above 
an hour, before any living creature appeared. 
At laft, a civil enough fort of gentleman, whofe 
name I never heard, for the family called him 
nothing but Captain, came in, and after talk-^ 
ing a little to us about the weather, the roada^ 
and the crop (though he feemed to have but a 
had notion of farming), left the room again, 
telling us that my Lord and Lady would foon 
be down ; but that dinner was fomewhat later 
that day than ufual, as they and their compa,ny 
had been at a bear-baiting, my Lord's bear hav- 
ing been backed againft his neighbour Sir Harry 
Driver's dogs. This accident kept us from 
our dinner till fix o'clock, by which time my 
neighbour and I, who had breakfafted betimes^ 
were almoft famifhed. Meanwhile we were 
left to entertain ourfelves with the pidhues, not 
to mention my Lady's French lap-dog, which 
a fervant brought in (I fuppofe by the time he 
had been drefled for dinner) and laid on a 
cufhion at the fire^fide. I foxind indeed one* of 

the 
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the late numbers of the Lounger^ which I began 
to read ; but my neighbour Broadcajl yawned 
fo on the firft page, that I laid it by out of 
oomplaifance to him. S6on after the lap-dog, 
fome of her Ladyfhip's company came in one 
after another, and did us the honour of flaring 
at us, and fpcaking to the lap-dog. The din* 
ner-bell was rung before my Lady appeared, 
who, to do her juftice, behaved politely enough, 
and began to afk half a dozen queftions about 
our wives and children, to which flie did not 
wait for an anfwer ; but to fay truth, flie had 
her hands full of the bear-baiting company, 
whb, when they were all aflembled, made a very 
numerous party. My Lord entered a few mi- 
nutes after her ; he did not give himfelf much 
trouble about any of us, till on the Captain's 
. whifpering fomething in his ear, he came up to 
where my neighbour and I flood, and faid he 
was very happy to have the honour of feeing us.' 

at Lodge. 

When we went to dinner, we contrived to 
place ourfelves on each fide of our good friend 
the Captain, and things went on pretty well. 
I knew that at fuch a table the vi£tuals were ' 
not always what they feemed ; and therefore I 
was cautious of afking for any of your figured 
difhes. At lafl, however, I got helped to a 
mutton-chop, as I would have called it ; but 
the Captain told me it was a ragout. When I 

tafled 
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tailed It, it was fo Frenchified, and frndt fo of 
garlic, which I happen to have an averfion to, 
that I was glad to get rid of it as foon (anft 
that was not very foon) as I could prev^l on a 
fervant to take away my plate. The Captain, 
who guefled my tafte I fuppofe, very kindly in- 
formed me, there was roaft beef on the fide- 
board, and fent a requefl to a fine gentleman 
out of livery, who had the carving of it, for a 
flice to me. But whether he thought I looked 
like a cannibal, or that the difh, being little in re- 
quefl, was negleded in the roafling, he fent me 
a monfbrou? thick cut, fo red and raw, that I* 
could not touch a morfel of it ; fo I was obliged 
to confine my dinner to the leg and wing of a 
partridge, which the fecond courfe afforded me. 
I did not obferve how my friend Broadcaft fared 
at dinner ; but I faw he catched a Tartar at the 
defTert ; for happening to take a mouthful of a 
peach, as he thought it, what fhould it be but a 
lump of ice, that fhing his hollow tooth to the 
quick, and brought the tears over his cheeks. 
The wine after dinner might have confoled us 
for all thefe little misfortunes, if we had had time 
to partake of it ; but there the French mode 
came acrofs us again, and we had drank but a 
few glafles, and had not got half through the 
hiftory of the bear-baiting, when coffee waa 
brought, 

Whcft 
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When wc went into the drawing-room, we 
found the card-tables fet, and my Lady engaged 
with a party at Whift, She recommended 
fome of us to the care of a friend of hers, a Lady 
fomewhat advanced in life, though (he was Hill 
9 maiden one, for they called her Mifs Lurcher^ 
who made up a table at Farthing^Loo. As this 
was a game I was ufed to play at home, and the 
ilake was fo very trifling I confented to make 
one. My neighbour Broadcaft refufed, and fat 
down at the other end of the room, to hear one 
of the young Ladies play on the harpfichord, 
where he afironted himfelf by falling afleep. It 
had been as well for fome other people that they 
had been afleep too. This game, though it be- 
gan with farthings, foon mounted up to a very 
confiderable fum, and I had once loft to the 
amount of twenty pounds. A lucky reverie of 
fortune brought me a little up again, and I 
went to fupper only 5000 farthings, that is five 
guineas, out of pocket. It would not become 

me to fufped any foul play at Lodge ; but 

I could not help obferving, that Mifs Lurcher 
held Tarn plaguily often. I have been told 
fince, that fhe has little other fortune than what 
Ihc makes by her good luck at cards : and yet 
ihe was as finely drefled as my Lady, and had 
as fine a plume of feathers on her hat : \ (hall 
never look on that hat again without thinking 
that I fee Fam in the front of it. - 

When 
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When we were (hewn to our f 00ms, I looked 
for the attendance of John, to whom I had given 
ftri£t charge to be watchful in that matter ; but 
he was not to be found, and, I was told, had 
never appeared at the Lodge after he went with 
his horfes to the inn. Before going to bed^ I 
ftole into the chamber where my friend Broad- 
cad lay, and agreed with him^ who feemed 
as willing to be gone as myfelf, that we (hould 
cut fhort our vifit, and (fince French was the 
word) take a French leave early next morning* 
We were both up by day-light, and groped our 
way down (lairs to get our hats and whips^ that 
we might make our efcape to where John and 
the horfes were lodged. But we could not 
find our road to the lobby, by which we had en- 
tered. There did not feem to be a creature 
ftirring in the houfe; and, after wandering 
through feveral empty halls, in one of which 
we found a Backgammon table open with s 
decanter not quite empty, on which was a Claret 
label, we went down a few fteps to another pa£» 
fage, where we imagined we heard fomebody 
ftirring. But we had not gone many ftepi 
when the rattle of a chain made us take to our 
heels ; and it was well we did ; for we were 
within half a yard of being laluted by my Lord*s 
bear, whofe quarters it feems we had ffarayed 
into. The noife of our flight; and hb purfuit^ 
brought a cbamberqiaid, who happened to be 
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up, to our afnftance, and by her means we had 
the good fortune to get fafely through the lobby 
into the lawn, from whence we had only a 
mile or two*s walk to the inn where John was 
put up. 

For want of John^s attendance, I had com- 
forted myfelf with the reflexion, that if he had 
not been employed in taking care of me, the 
horfes would fare the better for it* But when 
we reached the houfe, we found that John had 
been employed in nothing but taking care of 
himfelf. The fervants of my Lord's other 
guefts, who were there, kept a very good houfe, 
as the landlord called it ; and John had been a 
good deal jollier at dinner the day before than 
hi% mafter. It was with fome difficulty we got 
him on his legs, and brought him along with us. 
It was a long time before my portmanteau could 
be found ; and my new bridle, with a plated bit, 
had been exchanged by fome clearer-headed fel- 
low, for an old fnaffle not worth a groat. 

Such, Sir, is the hiftory of my firft vifit, and 
I hope my laft, to — = — Lodge. But as I have 
found the experience even of^-one vifit a little 
cxpcnfive, I think it is doing a kindnefs to 
people in my fituation, to let tliem. know what 
they have to expedl there. When my Lord 
tfks a vote again, let it be conditioned on the 
part of the freeholder, that he Ihan't be obliged 
to ftudy the pictures of his faloon above half 

an 
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an hour, that he (hall have fomething to eat 
and fomething to drink at dinner, and be infured 
from falling into the paws of the bear, or the 
handis of Mifs Lurcher, 

I am, &c« 

JOHN HOMESPUN, 



N*^9. Saturday, December 23, I786. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

WITHOUT being thought partial to the 
prefent times, I believe one may venture 
to fay^ that, in point of invention and difcovery, 
this age very much excels any former one. In 
Phyfics, in Eledlricity, in Chemiftry, in Mecha- 
nics, new worlds, if I may ufe the expreffion, 
have been opened to our refearches. But v^ 
Britain, we have a compendious way of calcu-< 
lating the number of inventions. If I am not 
mifinformcd, there have pafled the offices. withiu 
thefe twenty years no fewer than 167 patetats; 

fo 
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fo that this ifland alone has in that very incon- 
fiderable fpace added 167 difcoveries to the ftock 
of knowledge which our fathers pofleffed. 

Nor has France been lefs produdive than her 
fifter-kingdom. Befides the balloon, of which 
fhe may certainly claiiVi the pradlical application, 
if Britain fhall difpute the difcovery of th^ prin- 
ciple, there are many other inventions, equally 
wonderful though lefs brilliant, which her phi- 
lofophers have atchieved; and feme of thofe 
which his Britifh Majefly has fandioned with 
his royal patent, are only naturalifed fubjed$, 
which had their birth in the territories of the 
Moft Chriftian King. 

Of all difcoveries ancient or modeni, the 
moft ufeful perhaps, as well as the moft won- 
derful, took its rife in Paris about three years 
ago; I mean the Animal Magnetifm of the illuf- 
trious Dr. Mefmer. This has lately been im- 
ported into England, and is now pradifed with 
the greateft fuccefs by one of the Doctor's dif- 
ciples in Lcmdon. To Scotland I believe it hai 
not yet foun^} its way ; which, confidering the 
ingenuity of the people, is to me fomewhat fur- 
prifing. I hope I ihail not be thought to tref-^ , 
pafs agsunft the nature or deiign of your Paper, 
if I wiih to make it the vehicle for communicat- 
ing this invaluable difcovery to my native coun^ 
try ; for, notwithftanding I have refided chiefly 
abroad^ I am proud to declare myfelf a Scotif- 

man: 
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man : and though, in enumerating the proper- 
ties of this wonderful art, I muft neceflarily 
make ufe of technical terms; yet, as I know 
this city to be as it were the emporium of medi- 
cinej I flatter myfelf I fliall here find a multitude 
of readers who could perfeftly underftand me, 
even without the tifanflation, which I (hall en- 
deavour to affix to mod of the medical phrafes 
I make uie of. 

I do not know. Sir, whether the Immortal 
Mefmer flourifhed at the time you were abroad. 
If your travels were before his time, you may 
not have heard of his procefs of magnetifing. 
The ceremony is fimple and beautiful. The 
company fit in a faloon fitted up in the moft ele- 
gant ftyle, round a baquet or large veflel, form- 
ing a figure like the a-la-^ronde of a cotillion. 
From the baquet, which is covered and orna- 
mented as becomes the altar of Hygeia, rife 
thofe enchanted rods, if I may ufe the expref- 
(ion, by which the magnetic virtue communi- 
cated by the artift is tranfmitted. At the end of 
the apartment is a piano-forte and harmonica, 
from which the great man himfelf, who, like 
his predcceflbr Apollo, cultivates both medicine 
and fong, brings thofe lively airs, or dying falls, 
which affift or temper the efFeds of his divine 
art. Within the faloon is a fmaller apartment, 
called the Chambre de Crifc\ but of this the 
fecrets muft not be " to mortal ears divulged." 

VOL. II. E E SufEge 
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Suffice it to fay, that that chamber has been 
witnefs to the moft wonderful efFefts of the 
medico-magnetical art that ever atftonifhed man* 
Such fublime agonies, fuch beautiful convul-r 
fionsf I remember, before the apoftate De/Ion 
had made the firft fchifm in our faith, having 
affifled in the celebrated cafe of Madame de 

P , where our mafter and all the body of 

the initiated were prefent* There was firft a 
Paracufts^ or imperfed hearing, changed into a 
Surditas^ or completo^Meafhefs ; changed into a 
Pfeudoblepjis^ or uncerfadn fight; changed into 
a perfed Caligo^ or blindnefs; changed into a 
HuHucinatioy or dulnefs; changed into a Moro* 
£si changed into a Hiifterta\ changed into a 
Delirium \ changed into a Mania^ or raging 
madnefs! Thefe, Sir, are the progreffive mi- 
racles by which a phyfician ihews the power and 
the utility of his art ! 

But my enthufiafm has carried me from my 
purpofe, which was, humbly to announce my- 
felf as a difciple and initiated of the illuftrious 
Mefmer, and to ofier my affiftance to the gen- 
feeler part of the community here, for a cure 
of moft of the difeafes to which they are fub- 
jeft. Though it is the advantage of our prac- 
tice, that a knowledge of the patient's diforder 
is nowife neceflary to the cure; yet, in order 
to (hew that I am not an ignorant or illiterate 
Quack, likely to be deceived myfelf, or to de- 
ceive 
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teive others, I will ftate the maladies, &s well 
Idiopathic as (ymptomatic, to which patients of 
the fafhionable and higher orders of the people 
are chiefly liable, which I flatter myfelf no vuU 
igar or empty fmatterer in phyfic could have ob* 
ferved or delineated; all of which* I undertake to 
cure by magnetifm alone. In enumerating thefe 
diforders, I fhall follow the claflification ufually 
adopted by the moft eminent writers onNofology. 

Under the clafs Pyrexia^ or Fevers, I have 
obferved fuch patients extremely liable to what 
Inedical writers term the Synocbus hiefnaUs*^ or 
Winter-fever. The fymptoms are, a reftleflf- 
ttefs, a defire of changing place, and that fort 
of horror at beiiig alone, which is common in 
difeafes of this clafs ; efpecially when, as is the 
cafe here, the brain is confiderably afieftei I 
mention this diforder firft, not only from the 
order in Which it is technically clafl^ed^ but be- 
caufe I wifh to excite the attention of your 
readers to it more immediately, this being the 
fcafon of the year when it is apt to break out. 

Another diforder of the fame clafs, and nearly 
connefl:ed with the former, i^xht Synochafcarla^ 
tina^ a fort of Scarlet-fever, which, like other 

* Vid. the Gtnera Morborum of Dr. Cullen^ p. 70. It is 
unneceffary to make references as to every particular diforder 
mentioned in the courfe of this Paper •, the learned reader 
will cafily perceive, that, except in one inftance (the Noflal^ 
giajf I have implicitly adopted the arrangement of that 
celebrated author. 

£ £ 2 diforde^TS 
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diforders of the kind, principally appears in the 
face. This difeafe was fcarcely known in 
Scotland till within thefe twelve or fourteen 
years, being of the endemial fort, with which 
only certain very large towns, like Paris and 
London, were fuppofed to be vifited. Like 
other fevers of this tribe, it is fubjeft to the i?^- 
mijjiones Matutina^ and the AcceJJiones Vefpcrtina^ 
or, in common language, is hardly perceptible 
in the morning, but very obfervable in the 
Evening; or fometimes it intermits for feveral 
days at a time, though it generally leaves ^ 
great degree of iSlerus or yellownefs on the fkin. 
It is almoft entirely a female difeafe, and has 
this peculiar circumftance attending it, which 
we may perhaps afcribe to the difference of 
climate, that in France, where it has long pre- 
vailed, it chiefly affeds adults and married wo- 
men, but in Britain, efpecially in Scotland, it is 
more frequent among the young and the un- 
married. 

On the other hand, there is a fpecies of the 
Phrenitisj to which matrons and women ad- 
vanced to the middle ftage of life are more liable 
than thofe of a more tender age ; but as it is 
of a highly contagious kind, thofe young per- 
fons who have frequent communication with 
them, are very liable to be infeded with it. Its 
fymptoms are exadly what medical writers im- 
pute to this genus of the Pblegmajia^ " Rubor 

" faciei, 
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** faciei, lucis intolerantia, et pervigilium;" a 
rednefs of face, a hatred of the light (that is, 
of the light of the fun), and a wakefulnefs (or 
very late fitting up). 

Under the clafs Neurofes^ or nervous, there is 
a great variety of diforders to which people of 
the higheft ranks are liable (to vrhom I beg 
leave to repeat, that my pradice is entirely con- 
fined), vrhich the Medico-magnetifm entirely 
eradicates. The Hypocondriajis^ or Spleen, 
which is a fort of generic name for a great va- 
riety of thofe diforders, it perfedly removes* 
I have known feveral pretenders to fcience pre- 
fcribe, as a cure for this diforder, fomething 
which was evidently borrowed from our method 
of performing the magnetic operation ; their 
patients fat round a bowl inftead of a baquet, 
and were touched with glafs inftead of fteel. 
But befides that this was only to be pradtifed 
with male patients, it is in fad a mere palliative, 
not a radical remedy, and after frequent uf^ is 
extremely apt to bring on a Hydrophobia. 

Under this clafs may be properly enumerated 
die varieties of the order Spa/mi^ or irregular 
motions to which people of fafhion are peculiar- 
ly liable. Young Ladies are frequently attacked 
with this diforder, particularly in public places 
and crowded rooms, or at the near approach of 
the young, the fafhionable, the rich, or the 
poble of the other fex. This fpecies of the 

JE E 3 Chorea^ 
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Chorea^ which I have had occafion to remark 
in fuch circumftances, is perfedly cured by 
that art which I have the honour to profefs ; it 
arifes, indeed, from a fuperabundant degree of 
animal magnetifm, and is not more remarkable 
in the female fex, than is the negative ftate of 
thofe perfons of the other by whofe approxima- 
tion it is caufed, who generally exhibit every 
mark of laflitude, indifference, and inanition, 
or, as fome modern phyficians write that term, 
inanity. A clofer connefbion, however, be- 
tween thefe two fets of patients, as may eafily be 
accounted for from natural caufes, commonly 
reftores the equilibrium; or fometimes the mag- 
netical proportions are reverfed ; the female be- 
comes the negative or the indifferent, the male 
the pofitive or irritable fubjeft. 

Under this clafs of the nervous, and of the 
order to which phyficians give the appellation 
Vefaniit^ may be mentioned the various kinds 
of Melancholia to which the higher ranks of life 
have been lately fubjeift, particularly among the 
men. The Melancholia religiofa is now fcarcely 
known, or at leaft is nothing different from the 
Melancholia vulgaris^ to which my prefcriptions 
do not apply. But there are other fpecies now 
very frequent, which were formerly little known, 
though they had always a place in the lifts of 
Nofology; fuch is the Melancholia errabunda^ 
the wandering melancholy j^the Melancholia fal^ 

tans^ 
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tans J the dancing melancholy; and that variety 
known by the name of Melancholia bippantropica^ 
or horfe-jockey phrenzy ; the firft is commonly 
caught abroad, the laft more frequently at home* 
Under this genus, though I know it is dif- 
ferently clafied by feveral eminent medical 
writers, I would enumerate the Nojialgia^ or 
that longing defire for particular places, which 
affe£ts the mind and the health of the patient* 
In French this is called the Maladie de pays% 
but the fpecies moft common in my experience 
is the Maladie de la ^ille^ to which country 
Ladies in particular are extremely liable. It 
has this material difference from the other, that 
the Maladie de pays is cured by allowing the 
patients to vifit their natal foil. Now, though 
that may fucceed with natives of countries fuch 
as Switzerland or our Highlands, who are af- 
fiidled with what phyficians term the Nojialgia 
\fimplex^ and whofe complaint a fingle vifit to the 
land of their ©ativity generally removes; yet, 
with the difeafe in queftion, the Maladie de la 
ville^ one, or even two or three vifits to town, 
rather increafe than abate the diforder, and ab- 
fence is found to be a much better remedy. My 
magnetifm, however, effedually relieves it 
There is another fpecies of the Nofialgia^ which 
we may call the Nojialgia politica^ or political 
love of our country, which my art alfo entirely 
removes, though I miift candidly own, that this 
E E 4 diforder 
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diforder is frequently cured by other metals bc- 
iides the magnet. Of this political diftemper 
there are fome fpecies that rather come under 
the genus of the Tympanites j of which the fy mp- 
toms are given by nofological writers, ** Partis 
*' morbidae tumefcentia fonora, cum rejedione 
*' aeris frequenti, et caeterarum partium debi^ 
*' litate maxima" (a diforder puffed up and 
windy, with a great weaknefs of parts). It 
ufed to be felt in this country only in that par- 
ticular flighter fort, now little known, which 
phyficians term the Tympanites Stewartiij but 
of late it has raged with great violence in every 
fpecies and degree. 

Since I am mentioning Switzerland^ I may 
take notice of another diforder, or rather ex- 
ternal deformity, which ufed to be reckoned pe- 
culiar to the inhabitants of the Alps, the Barba 
Helvetica J or Gouetre; but of late this unnatural 
protuberance has made amazing progrefs among 
the female world in Great Britain; and within 
thefe few weeks begins to appear alfo under the 
chins of the male. 

As I muft have already trefpaffed on your 
patience, I forbear to enumerate a variety of 
diforders under the clafs of the Locales^ or local 
affedions to which the fafhionable world is fub- 
jeft, and which I engage perfedly to cure by 
my medico-magnetical procefs. Such are many 
of the Dyfojlbefta^ or depravation of the fcnfes; 

for 
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for example, the Dyfopia proximorum^ and the 
JPfeudohltpfts tnutans^ in which difeafes perfons 
quite near, and formerly well known, are 
neither feen nor remembered. With this laft 
diforder, I have feen fome female patients fo 
much affefted, as not to know their hufbands 
from other men; while, among the other fex, I 
have feen hulbands who took half a dozen other 
women for their wives. 

Among the difeafes of the ear, one of the moft 
prevalent is the Paracujss imaginariay to which 
both fexes are equally liable ; and another variety 
of the fame tribe, more frequent among female 
patients, called the Sufurrus criticusy or Scandal 
buzz. 

Of the genus Parapbonia^ or diforders of the 
voice, we have frequent occafion to obferve the 
Par aphonia puberum^ with which fo many of our 
boys are affected ; and the Parapbonia dangcns 
or refonansy which is fo common a diforder 
among our young ladies. 

All the above-mentioned difeafes, and many 
others which I have not room to enumerate, I 
undertake entirely and effedually to remove by 
magnetifm alone, without the intervention of 
any other external application, or the exhibi- 
tion of any medicine whatfoever. I truft. Sir, 
the dignity of your Paper is too well known, 
and I am confcious that my own intentions arc 
too pure, to give room for foppofing that any 
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terary or poetical enthufiafm, the evidence muft 
neceflarily be on one fide of the queftion only. 
Of the few whom learning or genius have led 
aftray, the ill-fuccefs oy the ruin is marked by 
the celebrity of the fufferer. Of the many who 
have been as dull as they were profligate, and 
as ignorant as they were poor, the fate is un- 
known, from the infignificance of thofe by whom 
It was endured. If we may reafon a priori on 
the matter, the chances, I think, fliould be on 
the fide of literature. 

In young minds of any vivacity, there is a 
natural averfion to the drudgery of bufinefs, 
which is feldom overcome, till the eflPervefcence 
of youth is allayed by the progrefs of time and 
habit, or till that very warmth is enlifted on 
the fide of their profeflion, by the opening pro- 
fpeds of ambition or emolument. From this 
tyranny, as youth conceives it, of attention and 
of labour, relief is commonly fought from fome 
favourite avocation or amufement, for which a 
young man either finds or fteals a portion of 
his time, either patiently plods through his tafk, 
in expeftation of its approach, or anticipates its 
arrival, by deferting his work before the legal 
period for amufement is arrived. It may fairly 
be queftioned, whether the moft innocent of 
thofe amufements is either fo honourable or fo 
lafe, as the avocations of learning or of fcience. 

Of 
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Of minds uninformed and grofs, whom youth- 
ful fpirits agitate, but fancy and feeling have 
no power to impel, the amufements will gene- 
rally be either boifterous or effeminate, will 
either diffipate their attention or weaken their 
force. The employment of a young man's 
vacant hours is often too little attended to by 
thofe rigid matters who exadt the mod fcrupu- 
lous obfervance of the periods deftined for bufi- 
nefs. The wafte of time is undoubtedly a very 
calculable lofs ; but the wafte or the deprava- 
tion of mind is a lofs of a much higher denomi- 
nation. The votary of ftudy, or the enthufiaft 
of fancy, may incur the firft ; but the latter will 
be fuffered chiefly by him whom ignorance, or 
want of imagination, has left to the groffnefs 
of mere fenftial enjoyments. 

In this, as in other refpeds, the love of let- 
ters is friendly to fober manners and virtuous 
condudt, which in every profeflion is the road 
to fuccefs and to refpeft. Without adopting 
the common-place refledions againft fome par- 
ticular departments, it muft be allowed, that 
in mere men of bufinefs, there is a certain pro- 
feflional rule of right, which is not always 
honourable, and though meant to be felfiih, 
very feldom profits. A fuperior education 
generally corredts this, by opening the mind to 
different motives of action, to the feelings of 
delicacy, the fenfe of honour, and a contempt 

of 
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of wealth, when earned by a defertiott of thofe 
principles. 

The moral beauty of thofe difpofitions may 
perhaps rather provoke the fmile, than excite 
the imitation, of mere men of bufinefs and the 
world. B\it I will venture to tell them, that, 
even on their own principles, they are miflaken« 
The qualities which they fometimes prefer as 
more calculated for pufliing a young man's way 
in life, feldom attain the end, in contemplation 
of which they are not fo nice about the means. 
This is flxongly exemplified by the ill fuccefs of 
many, who, from their earlieft youth, had ac- 
quired the higheft reputation for fharpnefs and 
cunning. Thofe trickiifh qualities look to fmall 
advantages unfairly won, rather than to great 
ones honourably attained. The dired, the open, 
and the candid, are the fureft road to fuccefs in 
every department of life. It needs a certain 
fuperior degree of ability to perceive and to 
adopt this ; mean and uninformed minds feize 
on comers, which they cultivate with narrow 
views to very little advantage: enlarged and 
well-informed minds embrace great and honour- 
able objects ; and if they fail of obtaining them, 
are liable to none of thofe pangs which rankle 
in the bofom of artifice defeated or of cunning 
over-matched. » 

To' the improvement of our faculties as well 
as of our principles, the love of letters appears 

to 
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to be favourable. Letters require a certam fort 
of application, though of a kind perhaps very 
different from that which bufinefs would re- 
commend. Granting that they are unprofit- 
able in themfelves, as that word is ufed in the 
language of the world ; yet, as d^eloping the 
powers of thought and refleftion, they may be an 
amufement of fome ufe, as thofe fports of chil- 
dren in which Numbers are ufed, familiarife 
them to the elements of arithmetic. They give 
room for the exercife of that difcemment, that 
comparifon of objects, that diilin&ion of caufes^ 
which is to increafe the fkill of the phylkian, to 
guide the fpeculations of the merchant, and to 
prompt the arguments of the lawyer ; and though 
fome profeffions employ but very few faculties 
of the mind, yet there is fcarce any branch of 
bufinefs in which a man who can think will not 
excel him who can only labour. We fliall ac- 
cordingly find, in many departments where 
learned information feemed of all qualities the 
leaft neceffary, that thofe who poflefled it in a 
degree above their fellows, have found, from 
that very circuaifcance, the road to eminence 
and to wealth. 

But I muft often repeat, that wealth does not 
neceflarily create happinefs, nor confer dignity ; 
a truth which it may be thought declamation to 
infift on, but which the prefent time feems par- 

7 ticularly 
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ticularly to require being told. The influs of 
foreign riches and of foreign luxury, which 
this country has of late experienced, has almoft 
levelled every diftindion, but that of money, 
among us. The creft of noble or illuftrious 
anceftry has funk before the fudden accumula* 
tion of wealth in vulgar hands; but that were 
little, had not the elegance of manners, had 
not the dignity of deportment, had not the 
pride of virtue, which ufed to charaderife fome 
of our high-bom names, given way to that tide 
of fortune which has lifted the low, the illiterate, 
and the unfeeling, into ftations of which they 
were unworthy. Learning and genius have not 
always refifted the torrent j but I know no 
bulwarks better calculated to refill it. Th^ love 
of letters is conhe£ted with an independence and 
delicacy of mind, which is a great prefervative 
againft that fervile homage which abjed men 
pay to fortune ; and there is a certain claflical 
pride, which, from the fociety of Socrates and 
Plato, Cicero and Atticus, looks down with 
an hoaeft difdain on the wealth-blown infeds 
of modern times, neither enlightened by know- 
ledge nor ennobled by virtue. The " non 
*^ omnis moriar" of the Poet draws on futurity 
for the deficiencies of the prefent ; and even in 
the prefent, thofe avenues of more refined plea<* 
fure, which the cultivation of knowledge, of 

fancy, 
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fancy, and of feeling, opens to the mind, give 
to the votary of Science a real fuperiority of 
enjoyment in what he poflefles, and free him 
from much of that envy and regret which lefs 
cultivated fpirits feel from their wants. 

In the pofleffion, indeed, of what he has at- 
^ tained, in that reft and retiremenf from his la- 
hours, with the hopes of which his fatigues were 
lightened and his cares were foothed, the mere 
man of bufinefs frequently undergoes fuffering, 
inftead of finding enjoyment. To be bufy, as 
one ought, is an eafy art ; but to know how to 
be idle, is a very fuperior accomplifhment. 
This difficulty is much increafed with perfons, 
to whom the habit of employment has made 
fbme aftive exertion neceflary; who cannot fleep 
contented in the torpor of indolence, or amufe 
themfelves with thofe lighter trifles in which 
he, w^ho inherited idlenefs as he did fortune, 
from his anceftors, has been accuftomed to find 
amufement. The miferies and mortifications 
of the " retired pleafures*' of men of bufinefs 
have been frequently matter of fpeculation to 
the moralift, and of ridicule to the wit. But 
he who* has mixed general knowledge with pro- 
feffional (kill, and literary amufement with pro- 
. feffional labour, will have fome ftock where- 
with to fupport him in idlenefs, fome fpring 
for his mind when unbent from bufinefs, fome 
employment for thofe hours which retirement; 

VOL, II. F F pr 
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or folitude has left vacant and unoccupied. Ixv— * 
dependence in the ufe of one's time is not th^ 
leaft valuable fpecies of fineedom. This liberty^ 
the Man of Letters enjoys j while the ignorant 
and the illiterate often retire from the thraldom 
of bufinefs, only to become the Haves of lan- 
guor, intemp(!tancep or vice. 

But the fituation in which the advantages of 
that endowment of mind which letters beftow 
are chiefly confpicuous, is old age, when a 
man's fociety is neceflfarily circumfcribed, and 
his powers of adtive enjoyment are unavoidably 
diminilhed. Unfit for the buftle of affairs and 
the amufements of his youth, an old man, if he 
has no fource of mental exertion or employ- 
ment, often fettles into the gloom of melan- 
choly and peevifhnefs, or petrifies his feelings 
by habitual intoxication. From ian old maa 
whofe gratifications were folely derived from 
thofe fenfual appetites which time has blunted, 
or from thofe trivial amufements of which youth 
only can fhare, age has cut off almoft every 
fource of enjoyment. But to him who has 
ftored his mind with the information,, and can 
ftill employ it in the amufement of letters, this 
blank of life is admirably filled up. He ads, 
he thinks, and he feels with that literary world 
whofe fociety he can at all times enjoy. There 
is perhaps no flate more capable of comfort to 
ourfelves, or more attractive of veneration from 

others^ 
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others, than that which fuch an old age affords; 
It is then the twilight of the paffions, when they 
are mitigated but not extinguifhed, and fpread 
their gentle influence over the evening of our 
•days, in alliance with reafon and in -amity with 
virtue. 

Nor perhaps, if fairly eftimated, are the little 
polifh and complacencies of focial life lefs in- 
creafed by the cultivation of letters, than the 
enjoyment of folitary or retired leifure. To the 
politenefs of form and the eafe of manner, bufi- 
nefs is naturally unfavourable, becaufe bufmefs 
looks to the ufe, not the decoration, of things. 
But the man of bufinefs who has cultivated let- 
ters, will commonly have foftened his feelings, 
if he has not fmoothed his manner or polifhed 
fiis addrefs.- He may be awkward, but will 
feldom be rude ; may trefpafs in the ignorance 
of ceremonial, but will not offend againft the 
fubftantial rules of civility. In converfation^ 
the pedantry of profeflion unavoidably infinu* 
ates itfelf among men of every calling. The 
lawyer, the merchant, and the foldier (this laft. 
perhaps,' from obvious enough caufes, the moft 
of the three), naturally Aide into the accuftomed 
train of thinking and the accuik)med ftyle of 
converfation. The pedantry of the man of 
learning is generally the moft tolerable and the 
leaft tirefome of any ; and he who has mixc^ 
j3i certain portion of learning with 1' *Tdinat 
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profeflion, has generally correded, in a confi- 
derable degree, the abftradlion of the one and 
the coarfenefs of the other. 

In the more important relations of fociety, 
in the clofer intercourfe of friend, of hufband, 
and of father, that fuperior delicacy and refine- 
ment of feeling which the cultivation of the 
mind beftows, heighten affedlipn into fentiment, 
and mingle with fuch connexions a dignity and 
tendemefs which give its deareft value to our 
exiftence. In fortunate circumftances thofe 
feelings enhance profperity j but in the decline 
of fortune, as in the decline of life, their influ- 
ence and importance are chiefly felt. They 
fmooth the harfhnefs of adverfity, and on the 
brow of misfortune print that languid fmile, 
which their votaries would often not exchange 
for the broadefl: mirth of thofe unfeelingly pro- 
'fperous men, who poflefs good fortune, but 
have not a heart for happinefs. 

2; 
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Foffan et iutc elim meminijft juvabit. ViEC 
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[Y lateft predeceflbr has compared the open- 
ing Paper of a periodical publication, to 
the firft entry of a ftranger into a room full 
of company. I think I may borrow his idea, 
and not unaptly liken the concluding Paper of 
fuch a work to a perfon's going out of fuch a 
room. The fame doubt whether he fhall go or 
remain a little longer, the fame refledions on 
what he may have faid in the opennefs of his 
heart during his flay in the company, the fame 
folicitude about what people will think of him 
when he is gone, attend the periodical author 
and the gueft. And though the eafe of modern 
manners has relieved us in a great meafure from 
the ceremonial of fuch a fituation ; yet ftill an 
author, like a perfon of confequence, cannot 
with propriety take what is called a French 
leave of his company, but muft formally an- 
nounce his departure as an event in which the 
perfons he is about to quit are confiderably in- 
terefted. 

F F 3 The 
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The author of a periodical perfornlance has 
indeed a claim to the attention and regard of 
his readers, more interefting than that of any 
other writer. Other writers fubmit t]hieir fenti- 
inents to their readers, with the referve and cir- 
cumlpedion of him who has had time to pre- 
pare for a public appearance. He who has f ol-- 
lowed Horaces rule, of keeping his book nine 
years in his ftudy, mull have withdrawn m^y 
an idea which in the warmth of compofition he 
had conceived, and altered many an exipreffior> 
tyhich in the hurry of writing he had fct down? 
But the periodical Eflayift commits to his readers 
the feelings of the day, in the language which 
thofe feelings have prompted. As he has dp- 
livered himfelf with the freedani of? intinxa^cy 
and the cordiality of friendihip, he will , natu* 
rally look for the indulgence which thofe re- 
lations may claim; and when he bids his readera 
adieu, will hope, as well as feel, the regrets 
of an acquaintance and the tendernefs of a 
friend. 

There is fomewhat of this regret, and fome- 
what of this tendernefs, in the laft farewell we 
take of any thing. That place muft have beea 
very unpleafant, that companion very diiagree^ 
^ble indeed, whom, after a long fojourn or fo- 
ciety, we can leave without fome degree of 
melancholy in thinking that we fhall fee them 
no more. Even that abode, or that fociety, with 

which 
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which we have been for iDonths or years dif- 
gufted and diftrefled, long habit and acquaint- 
ance fo ally to our minds, that we often wonder 
why we are fo little rejoiced at the arrival of 
a period for which we have frequently wifhed ; 
that our parting fliould rather be fad than gay, 
and bring us, amidft the reflexions of relief, aa 
iavoluntary feeling of regret. 

But as the Lounger flatters himfelf that he ha© 
not been altogether an unentertaining, or at leaft 
not a difagreeable companion to his readers, he 
may hope for a parting on more favourable 
teims : that on the morning of next Saturday, 
they will mifs his company at the accuflomed 
time, as fomething which ufed to be expedied 
with pleafure; and think of the papers which 
on that day of fo many paft weeks they have 
. tjcad, as the correfpondence of one who wiflied 
their happinefs and contributed to their amufe. 
xnent. 

If he may judge from what himfelf has ex- 
perienced in fimilar circumftances, they will be 
apt to indulge a perfonification of the author of 
thefe fheets, and give him " a local habitation 
** and a name,'* according to the ideas they 
may have formed in the courfe of his perform* 
ance. When fuch a writer has withdrawn him- 
felf from that fort of authority which he claimed 
for his opinions, that fort of credit which 
he aflTumcd for his fituation, v/c are naiurally 
7 inclined 
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inclined to examine the realify of each; as 
at the death of an acquaintance, we talk with 
more precifion and aflurance than formerly, of 
his age, his charadler, and his circumftances. 
To afcertain, as well as to fatisfy any fuch in- 
quiry, the Authors of the Lounger will fdrly 
unfold themfelves ; not individually, for that 
were to aflume an importance to which they arc 
not intitled; but they have an aggregate name, 
by which, like corporations, they can be known 
and impleaded: they are the fame Society 
which, fome years ago, publifhed in this coun- 
try their periodical Eflays under the title of the 
Mirror. 

In making this declaration, they incur as 
much danger, perhaps, as they aflume diftinc- 
tion. He who has fome merit of anceftry to 
fupport, draws the attention more clofely upon 
his own. During the courfe of this publication, 
they have fometimes been amufed with the 
difcovery of its inferiority to its predeceflbr j and 
have heard, with a mixture of mortification and 
of pride, fome people exprefs thefr regret, that 
the Authors of the Mirror did not write in the 
Lounger, and refcue it from the lefs able hands 
into which it had fallen. It may ftill indeed be 
faid, that an author is often " fibi impar;" that 
a fecond work is feldom equal in merit to the 
firft. But they may be allowed to indulge 
themfelves in the belief, that great part of the 

criticifm 
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criticifm arofe frpm a natural enough propen- 
fity to undervalue what has not yet been fanc- 
tioned by the general opinion; from that dif- 
pofition, common in every thing, not to be fatif- 
fied merely with what is good, but with what 
is called good. Be this, however, as it may, 
the Authors of the two Works found themfelves 
fomewhat flattered by the remark; as a mother 
can but flightly refent the criticifm of her daugh- 
ter's beauty, when it only difcovers that 
flie herfelf was handfomer fome twenty years 
ajgo. 

When thus, like Profpero^ they " break their 
** ftafF,'' and lay afide the airy power they had 
aflumed, they feel, like him, the lofs of that 
fociety which the Lounger had raifed around 
them. The vifionary charaders with which he 
had peopled their acquaintance, they cannot 
help regretting as departed friends; and it is 
not without a figh that they difmifs Peter from 
his fervice. But they owe that fort of difclo- 
fure of themfelves which this Paper has made 
to fmcerity ; and there is fomething more folemn 
in their obligation to this avowal now, becaufc 
it is the laft time they will have an opportunity 
of making it. Particular circumftances induce 
them to declare, that they will not again ap- 
pear before the Public, as periodical Effayifts, 
in any fliape or undcf ^ny name. If any future 
Work pf that kind Ihall happen to come out, 

they 
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they will have no claim to its merits, tior refpon- 
fibility for its defefts. 

It only remains for them to do juftice to thofc 
Gorrefpondents to whofe afllftance they have 
been indebted during the courfe of their Work. 
To Gorrefpondents they owe the following 
Papers : N"" 7 ; the letter fubfcribed Mary 
Careful^ in N"* 8; N*"* 11. 16. 19. 24; the 
letters from Tbeatrictis^ in N** 25 ; from Pbilo^ 
iTiufos^ in N** 42 ; from John Triieman^ in N** 44; 
the letters figned Almeria^ in N"* 46. y^J/amina^ 
in N"" ^7^. and Hannah Waitfort^ in N"* ^^\ 
N*** 59, 60. 63. 70. 79. and the Poem in 
N' 85. 

Of their readers, as well as their Gorrefpondents, 
they cannot take leave without a very fenfible 
and lively regret. While they didate this con- 
cluding paragraph, it is with a melancholy feel- 
ing they refledt, that it deprives them of an 
opportunity of cultivating that correfpondence, 
and of committing to thofe readers the fenti- 
ments of their hearts; that it drops the curtain 
on their mimic ftate, and furrenders them to 
the lefs intercfting occupations of ordinary life. 
Yet twice to have made a not unfuccefsful ex- 
curfion into this region of fancy and of literary 
dominion, is to have atchieved fomething which 
falls but to the lot of few. They can antici- 
pate, with a venial degree of felf-applaufe, the 
talk of their age, recalling the period of their 

publications 
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publications with an old man's fondnefs^ an au- 
thor's vanity, and a Scotfman's pride j^ happy if 
any one of their number, who fhall dien be 
pointed out as a writer in the Mirror or the 
Lounger^ need not blufh to avow them as works 
that endeavoured to lift amufement on the tide 
of tafte, and to win the manners to decency and 
to goodnefs. 

Z 
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